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Uo  tbe  Earl  of  Ibarowtcfee 

My  Dear  Hardwicke, 

May  I  inscribe  this  anthology  of  "  Saturday  "  essays  to 
you  ?  I  feel,  as  all  of  us  feel  who  have  contributed  to  this 
collection,  that  there  would  be  a  vacant  place  in  the  circle,  if 
this  volume  were  to  go  out  without  some  visible  association  with 
yourself.  By  accepting  this  dedication  you  will  be  giving 
pleasure  to  many  friends  ;  and  that  I  know  is  the  argument 
which  of  all  will  appeal  most  certainly  to  you. 

Sponsorship  to  this  book  will  not  entangle  your  official  con- 
science. These  are  but  our  lighter  thoughts,  reflections  upon 
all  sorts  of  men  and  things,  pleasant  things  and  inteiesting  men, 
and  reflections  of  the  easy  happy  kind  that  bind  no  one  and  the 
reflector  least  of  all.  They  do  not  contemplate  the  test  of  action. 
Work,  I  always  find,  is  very  pleasant  to  think  about,  when  one 
has  none  to  do.  How  interesting  they  become,  those  problems  of 
action  which  can  be  worked  out  only  in  London,  when  contem- 
plated through  an  open  window  looking  on  sea  or  moor  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  The  ideal  element  comes  to  the  front,  when  on 
the  other  side  of  the  matutinal  cigarette  you  see  a  golf-club  or  a 
gun.  That  is  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  these  essays  con- 
template nature  and  life — leisurely.  Indeed,  I  hope  no  one 
will  attempt  to  read  them  except  he  is  entirely  at  leisure,  and,  if 
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it  may  be,  more  or  less  pleased  with  himself.  After  work,  if 
he  will ;  but  not  in  a  hurried  moment  snatched  painfully  from 
work. 

I  shall  be  expressing  your  feelings  equally  with  my  own,  when 
I  sincerely  thank  all  my  fellow-contributors  for  their  ready  help. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  considerate  kindness  to  myself  of  all 
who  have  worked  with  me  on  the  "  Saturday  Review."  Indeed, 
I  do  not  know  how  an  editor  can  be  other  than  a  somewhat 
humble-minded  man.  For  what  is  he  after  all  ?  A  showman, 
an  impresario  ;  he  finds  the  company,  but  they  fill  the  parts :  he 
prescribes  the  tune,  but  he  does  not  play  himself.  He  is  a  lay- 
man always  in  the  presence  of  experts.  If  the  piece  is  well 
done,  the  praise  is  really  theirs,  whereas  the  world  gives  it  to 
him  ;  and  that  should  surely  humble  a  man  if  anything  can. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  object  in  writing  this  letter  ; 
you  know  I  cannot  help  "  talking  and  talking"  when  I  am  with 
you.  I  am  sure  you  will  accept  this  dedication  when  I  so  much 
want  it ;   so  I  do  not  dwell  on  protesting. 

I  am, 

Yours  always, 

Harold  Hodge. 
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An  age  too  great  for  thought  of  ours  to  scan, 
A  wave  upon  the  sleepless  sea  of  time 
That  sinks  and  sleeps  for  ever,  ere  the  chime 

Pass  that  salutes  with   blessing,  not  with   ban 

The  dark  year  dead,  the  bright  year  born  for  man, 
Dies :     all    its    days    that    watched    man    cower    and 

climb, 
Frail  as  the  foam,  and  as  the  sun  sublime, 

Sleep  sound  as  they  that  slept  ere  these  began. 

Our  mother  earth,   whose  ages  none  may  tell, 
Puts  on  no  change  :   time  bids  not  her  wax   pale 

Or  kindle,  quenched  or  quickened,  when  the  knell 
Sounds,  and  we  cry  across  the  veering  gale 

Farewell — and  midnight  answers  us,  Farewell  ; 
Hail — and  the  heaven  of  morning  answers,   Hail. 
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FEBRUARY    1-2,   1901 

{On  reading  over  the  early  chapters  of  Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution."} 

Seeking  for  some  companion  picture  to  that  of  Queen 
Victoria's  death  the  reader  of  history  hereafter  may  give 
up  in  despair  and  take  a  violent  contrast  in  its  stead. 
Contrasts  are  not  quite  wanting  in  our  own  history  :  for 
instance,  there  is  the  case  of  the  Red  King  near  the 
beginning  of  it.  They  laid  his  body,  says  map-maker 
Speed,  "  basely  as  God  wot,  but  as  necessity  suffered, 
into  a  collier's  cart,  which  drawn  with  one  silly  lean 
beast,  through  very  foul  and  filthy  ways,  the  cart  broke, 
and  there  lay  the  spectacle  of  worldly  glory  both  pitifully 
gored  and  filthily  bemired."  And  Freeman  :  "  No  bell 
was  tolled,  no  prayer  was  said,  no  alms  were  given,  for 
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the  soul  of  the  one  baptized  and  anointed  ruler  whose 
eternal  damnation  was  taken  for  granted  by  all  men  as 
a  thing  about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt."  But 
perhaps  Rufus  is  too  far  back  to  seem  real  enough  for 
the  present  purpose  ;  and  besides,  those  old  Chroniclers 
made  between  them  such  a  confused  jumble  of  every- 
thing, one  telling  story  this,  another  story  that,  and 
perhaps  none  the  right  story,  that  it  were  better  to  come 
nearer  our  own  time.  There  was  the  case  of  Louis  XV 
of  France.  Most  wretched  King,  wast  thou  not  at  the 
beginning  of  thy  reign  known  as  a  Well-Beloved,  "  Bien 
aim6,"  and  at  the  end  of  it  as  "  The  Unforgotten "  ? 
So  much  at  any  rate  we  may  allow  thee  to  have  in 
common  with  our  Well-beloved,  our  Unforgotten  :  that 
were  not  an  exorbitant  claim  to  make  on  thy  poor  behalf, 
Louis. 

ioth  of  May,  1774,  was  the  day  Louis  ended.  It  is 
told  of  in  the  Memoirists,  Madame  Campan  among 
them,  who  show  how  the  Court  waxed  impatient,  Louis 
lingered  so  unconscionably  long  :  but  for  us  of  this 
country  it  is  related  in  "  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion "  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Such  an  ending  after  such  a 
life!  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness — little  recking  what  theirs 
might  be  by  and  by — wait  at  a  safe  distance  for  the 
news  that  must  come  soon  now  :  priests  grow  hoarse 
from  chanting  their  to-order  parrot-prayers.  Hours  spent 
waiting  must  have  seemed  leaden,  terribly  protracted,  but 
it  comes  at  last  with  a  sort  of  rush  through  corridors  and 
apartments,  they  say,  and  forthwith  Court  flees.     "  The 

Louis   that   was  lies   forsaken  .  .  .  abandoned    to  some 
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poor  persons  and  priests  of  the  Chapel  Ardente  .  .  . 
the  new  Louis  is  rolling  towards  Choisy,  through  the 
summer  afternoon  :  the  royal  tears  still  flow  ;  but  a  word 
mispronounced  by  Monseigneur  d'Artois  sets  them  all 
laughing.  .  .  .  For  the  rest,  the  proper  authorities  felt 
that  no  Funeral  could  be  too  unceremonious.  .  .  .  Two 
carriages  containing  two  noblemen  of  the  usher  species, 
and  a  Versailles  clerical  person  ;  some  score  of  mounted 
pages,  some  fifty  palfreniers  :  these,  with  torches,  but 
not  so  much  as  in  black,  start  from  Versailles  on  the 
second  evening,  with  their  leaden  bier.  At  a  high  trot 
they  start ;  and  keep  up  the  pace.  For  the  jibes 
(brocards)  of  those  Parisians,  who  stand  planted  in  two 
rows,  all  the  way  to  St.  Denis,  and  '  give  vent  to  their 
pleasantry,  the  characteristic  of  the  nation,'  do  not  tempt 
one  to  slacken.  Towards  midnight  the  vaults  of  St. 
Denis  receive  their  own  ;  unwept  by  any  eye  of  all 
these.  .  .  .  Him  they  crush  down  and  huddle  under- 
ground :  him  and  his  era  of  sin  and  tyranny  and  shame  : 
and  behold  a  New  Era  is  come  ;  the  future  all  the 
brighter  that  the  past  was  base."  But  enough  and  to 
spare  of  English  Rufus  or  French  Louis.  Reader,  con- 
trasting these  scenes  with  one  that  has  taken  place,  that 
is  not  yet  quite  over,  well  may  you  say  to  yourself,  could 
the  same  God  be  ruling,  could  the  same  human  nature 
be  moving  men  and  women,  councillors,  kings  and  the 
common  people,  then  as  now  ?  Here  we  have  spectacle 
of  divine  woman  passing  to  her  rest  after  sixty-three 
years  of  laborious  reign  during  which  more  than  once  all 
her  people  have  risen  up  spontaneously  to  call  her  blessed. 
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We  have  had  the  Hero  as  Poet  and  Hero  as  Prophet  and 
Hero  as  Priest,  and  even  Hero — we  have  him  not  to-day 
— as  Man  of  Letters  ;  and  now  here  is  the  Hero  as 
Very  Woman.  Herein  was  her  history :  she  ruled 
benignly  two-thirds  of  a  century,  we  may  say  ;  she  lived 
to  see  seventy-five  descendants,  children,  grandchildren, 
and,  even  to  the  third  generation,  great-grandchildren  ; 
to  take  these  on  her  lap  and  stroke  their  infant  heads, 
and  sometimes,  alas,  weep  over  their  death  in  youth  ;  she 
came  to  think  of  all  her  people  as  her  children,  their  joys 
being  hers  and  their  griefs  hers — most  wonderful,  most 
patriarchal  in  a  way  men  have  not  known  since  very 
distant  times.  But  her  Archbishop,  a  man  addicted  to 
blunt  speech,  and  of  shaggy  personality,  though  the  heart 
and  brain  of  him  very  sound,  summed  up  her  and  her  life's 
work  best  in  that  saying  "Thousands  upon  thousands 
are  living  better  lives  simply  because  there  has  been  such 
a  Sovereign  on  the  Throne."  Eulogy  can  go  no  further, 
when  it  issues  from  a  man  without  cant,  who  will  not 
lie  at  all.  Her  life  as  ruler,  Queen  Mother  as  we  call 
her,  belongs  to  her  people  ;  and  the  public  pomp  and 
glory  of  her  funeral.  But  into  the  last  hours  and 
minutes  of  her  life,  when  the  silver  sands  are  all  passing 
through  the  glass,  let  no  curious  eye  or  mind  peep.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  end  was  serene  ;  and — life-long 
joy  to  those  who  gathered  around — that  there  was  a 
recognizing  of  dear  ones,  and  farewell.  Reader,  it  may 
be  that  thou  hast  been  taught  to  say  that  hard  word  ;  that 
thou  too  hast,  stored  in  the  soul's  casket,  records  of  some 
last  faint  smiles  of  recognition,  mute  movements  of  be- 
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loved  lips,  looks  of  "  Good-bye  ;  remember  me  ; "  and 
these  are  not  for  any  eyes  or  thoughts  ever  than  thy 
own  ;  only  to  be  taken  out  and  looked  at  and  handled 
as  a  gentle  hand  touches  the  wing  of  a  gilded  butterfly  as 
a  woman  caresses  a  dove  ;  now  and  then  in  the  privacy 
of  thine  own  chamber  or  among  the  solitary  hills  or 
by  the  murmuring  sea.  Turn  the  key  on  the  casket 
that  holds  the  priceless  jewels  of  the  heart ;  let  no  man 
see  its  contents ;  and  as  thou  wouldst  have  men  act 
towards  thy  dear  secrets  so  act  thou  towards  theirs. 

But  look  to  the  Pageant  where  it  first  moves  near  noon 
on  this  remarkable  day,  February  I,  1 901,  the  watching 
world  beginning  to  be  hushed,  though  it  is  not  till  to- 
day, Saturday,  February  2,  Holy  Day,  that  we  actually 
cease  for  a  while  going  about  our  work-a-day  affairs  : 
not  till  to-day  that  workers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth  stop,  stand  at  attention — a  thing,  in  this  age  of 
money-making,  not  very  glorious  toil  and  moil,  scarcely 
less  astonishing  than  that  sun  of  Joshua's.  For  days 
past  an  army  of  workers  have  been  preparing  for  this 
great  Royal  Progress  across  land  and  sea.  In  London 
the  carpenter  sorts  have  been  at  work  from  dawn  to  dark, 
overseers  anxiously  urging  them  on,  taking  sometimes  a 
hand  at  the  tools  themselves  ;  police  organizing,  drilling  ; 
soldiers  and  functionaries,  of  whose  existence  public  never 
dreamed,  actually  rehearsing  before  light  in  the  streets  ; 
and  a  constant  running  hither  and  thither  in  your  State 
Departments  where  the  placid  depths  ordinarily  are  hard 
to  stir.  And  now  what  was  Chaos  has  become  Cosmos. 
They  have  got  all  into  working  order  ;   the  machine  will 
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go  without   any  hitch.      Stately  and   slow  go   its  oiled 
wheels,  and  yet  to  those  who  look  and  look,  and  whose 
heart  is  in  their  eyes,  it  would  seem  almost  to  flash  by 
compared    to   the    rate    these   desire.      Ah,  go    slower ! 
Solemn  music  of  massing  bands,  drum  and  fife,  pomp  and 
panoply  of  military  funeral :  never  was  nation  more  in  the 
mood  for  such  things.     For,  strange,  and  yet,  considering 
the  world  and  they  who  possess  it  for  a  moment  in  the 
eternities,  not   perhaps   so  strange,  this  does  begin  and 
will    end  a   soldier's  pride.      She  who  loved  peace   pas- 
sionately,  did    much    to    pour    healing    oil   on    troubled 
waters  of  the  world,  dies  whilst  war  in  her  own  dominions 
drags  on,  is  by  her  express  command  given  a  military 
funeral.     In  a  world  where  so  much  is  so  topsy-turvy, 
dim  and  most  contradictory,  this   perhaps  was  only  in 
keeping  with  an  ordinary,  extraordinary  course  of  human 
things.     Our  comings  into  and  goings  out  of  this  world, 
where  for  a  brief  span  we  stand  a  mystery  to  ourselves, 
"  in  the  centre  of  two  Eternities,  of  the  Immensities — 
in  the  intersection  of  primeval  Light  with  the  everlasting 
Dark " — may  well  enough    be  strange  after   that  great 
example  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  carpenter's  Son,  born  in 
a  manger.     So  of  all  things  it  is  a  gun-carriage  that  bears 
the  precious  load  down  the  short  way  to  the  ships.     And 
then  we  put  forth  to  sea.     Could  art  have  fitted  in  time 
and   place   and  occasion   as  skilfully   as  fate  has  ?      For 
here  is  the  Great  Queen,  Mistress  of  the  Seas,  passed 
on  from  warrior  of  the  earth  to  warrior  of  the   deep, 
from  islet  unto  island  through  the  lines  of  the  mighty 
ships  of  war,  decks  manned,  guns  thundering  out  their 
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last  salutes,  bands  muttering  their  dead  marches :  no 
curious  detail  of  naval  etiquette  or  discipline  wanting,  as 
for  example  the  order  (which  the  civilian  does  not  under- 
stand) that  the  men  shall  all  wear  "Number  one  rig." 
Is  it  not  only  characteristic  of  the  human  mind  that  at 
such  a  supreme  time  it  should  for  a  moment  or  two 
be  distracted  into  wondering  what  "  Number  one  rig" 
may  be,  or  what  would  happen  if  some  men  pre- 
sented themselves  on  deck  not  so  arrayed  ?  They  fare 
on  over  the  British  Sea,  as  it  truly  is,  and  as  they  did 
actually  name  it  of  old,  before  the  English  exchanged 
sea  for  ocean.  "  Alberta  "  carrying  the  Bier  all  draped 
and  so  placed  that  men  can  see  it  when  they  crowd  the 
decks ;  like  the  last  barge  voyage  of  lily  maid  of  Astolat. 
The  evening  finds  Procession  safe  in  port,  where  through 
the  winter  night  armed  men  keep  watch  and  ward  :  they 
and  the  everlasting  stars.  Next  morning  the  journey  is 
taken  up  again,  this  the  most  memorable  journey,  surely, 
of  any  monarch  since  man  first  trod  the  earth  and  rode 
the  seas.  From  harbour  to  haven.  First  swiftly  through 
the  land  of  the  West  Saxon,  the  light  of  whose  Alfred, 
lit  again  this  very  year,  is  to  show  how  these  trading 
English  can  yet  be  greatly  moved  by  recalling  their  law- 
giver kingdom-builder  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  But 
to-day  no  man  in  this  country  of  Wessex  or  Sussex,  in 
or  out  of  it,  thinks  of  old  Alfred.  One  fleeting  glance 
at  the  train  that  roars  Londonward  is  all  poor  country- 
men can  hope  to  get.  London  wrapped  up  in  itself, 
scarcely  thinking  that  there  are  those  outside  who  have 
claims  to  see  too,  must  have  the  lion's  share  in  this  as 
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in  all.  A  million  Londoners  have  vowed  that  they  will 
see  the  Pageant  to-day.  So,  long  before  light  comes,  the 
tramp,  tramp  is  heard  in  the  streets,  men  and  women 
and  little  children  pouring  in  towards  the  line  of  Pro- 
cession bringing  with  them  food  to  be  braced  up  with  : 
yes,  and  though,  with  nice  horror  of  such  vulgarities,  the 
superfine  may  avert  their  heads — they  deciding  to  fare 
daintily  at  home  and  roll  on  soft  cushion  presently  to 
the  costly  window — sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  black  bottle  protruding  from  coat-pockets.  Well, 
that  is  the  way  with  many  of  those  your  superfine  will 
call  not  very  politely  the  London  Mob.  They  bring 
stools,  some  of  them,  on  which  to  stand  ;  and  from  which 
presently  perhaps  to  fall ;  and  each  short  man  longs  that 
there  had  been  added  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  "I  must 
see  it "  is  the  burning  thought  stamped  on  London's 
anxious  face.  And,  reader,  it  was  a  thing  to  be  done  to 
go  and  see  this  Procession,  even  if  you  were  by  the 
irresistible  swaying  and  pack  and  press  of  human  beings 
driven  so  far  from  the  front  that  you  could  only  sorrow- 
fully raise  a  small  hand-glass  on  high  j  then  turn  your 
back  to  the  Procession  and  see  it  dimly  in  that.  Stately 
and  slow  here  as  across  the  waters,  but  all  too  fast  for 
those  who  watch  from  pavement,  from  window  above 
window,  from  roof  where  a  good  bird's-eye  view  at  the 
moment  seems  worth  a  king's  ransom.  A  vast  concourse 
reverently  watching  such  a  Pageant  with  uncovered  head, 
with  sealed  or  whispering  lips — a  rare  sight  that  in  the 
crowded  cities  of  men.  So  much  to  note  was  there  in 
this  Procession,  so  little  chance  to  note  it  well  that — at 
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any  other  time  almost  shocking  to  relate — Grand  Duke, 
Arch  Duke,  even  Prince  of  the  Blood  might  pass  un- 
recognized !  The  Carriage  carrying  the  cor  cordium  of 
a  nation,  the  King,  the  Kaiser,  though,  did  make  pictures 
on  the  brain  which  will  not  soon  fade  ;  which  little 
children  and  rough  hardened  men,  and  women,  worn  to 
a  shadow  of  their  girl-selves  by  their  daily  struggle,  will 
carry  about  as  their  own  precious  possession  to  the  last. 
Grief  and  joy  so  mingled  in  this  woe-stricken  yet  this 
half-triumphing  procession  that  men  could  scarcely  tell 
why  they  should  wear  sad  clothes  and  looks  at  God's 
ingathering  of  His  ripened  crop  ;  at  the  glorious  passing 
through  the  Shades  and  across  the  Dark  Stream  of  an 
heroic  Queen,  her  work  well  done.  But  immemorial 
usage  must  prevail  over  man's  obstinate  half-rebellious 
questionings.  Else  who  could  hold  us  back  from 
pressing  forward  to  greet  the  new  King,  Cyning,  our 
Able  Man  in  whom  we  confide,  and  that  German 
nephew  too  who  rides  at  his  side  ?  Here  again  mark 
the  ever-recurring  contrariety  of  human  nature.  Coolly 
we  should  have  thought  of  this  same  German  had  he 
been  as  we  feel  we  should  be — quite  resigned  at  God's 
harvesting.  Because  he  was  cast  down  in  spirit,  left  all 
his  big  bicentenary  talk  and  sped  over-sea  to  us  as  a 
brother  in  grief,  we  respect,  why  we  love  him  at  this 
moment.  In  one  way  not  unlike  that  ancestor  of  his, 
King  Frederick  I,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  a  manner  of 
moving  about  with  much  high  ceremonial,  vast  changing 
of  clothes,  and  the  like.  Even  now  we  have  been 
reading  of  the    bestowal    of  orders,   insignia   and   what 
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not,  which  ordinarily  your  man  of  realities,  Napoleon, 
Bismarck,  Cromwell,  sets  not  much  store  by.  But  might 
not  even  plain  ungarnished  Sophie  Charlotte  herself 
assent  to  such  giving  and  receiving  at  such  a  season  ?  for 
these  are  outward  and  visible  signs  of  good,  honourable 
feeling  which  stirs  just  now  hearts  of  kings  and  peoples 
alike.  Prussian  Sophie's  "symbolic  pinch  of  snuff" 
was  a  protest  against  flummery ;  "  for  she  cared  not 
much  about  crowds  or  upholstering  magnificences  of  any 
kind  ;  but  had  meditated  from  of  old  on  the  infinitely 
little."  So  her  snuff-taking  was  just  "a  quiet  protest 
against  cant,"  had  a  "  fragrancy  of  humble  verity  "  in  the 
midst  of  ostentations.  But  here  there  is  no  ostentation, 
neither  royal  nor  other ;  rather  a  noble  emotion  that 
sweeps  through  a  nation  and  is  as  a  cleansing  fire. 

Man,  thou  hast  seen  the  Show  to-day,  and  goest  home 
full  of  thoughts  of  it.  But  what  wilt  thou  make  of  it  ? 
What  carry  away  for  aid  in  the  Showless  Times  that,  may 
be,  are  coming  upon  thee  ?  It  will  be  well  if  what  thou 
hast  seen  to-day  make  thee  look  and  look  into  Her  life 
without  wearying  till  thou  hast  learnt  Her  noble  qualities, 
hast  come  to  know  that  it  is  possible  to  suffer  and  yet 
not  waver,  to  love  the  truth  above  all  price,  to  discipline 
thyself  in  weal  or  woe.  O  man,  grip  tight  then  the 
lesson  of  Her  life :  that  serve  thee  it  may  by  and  by  when 
stern  the  Harvester  shall  come  to  cut  and  ingather  thee. 
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BUTA 

We  waded  through  the  shallow  tidal  river  in  the 
moonlight,  and  getting  off  our  horses  sat  down  on  a 
sand-bank,  on  which  grew  sea  pinks,  a  little  woody 
ragweed,  and  some  dwarf  sea  hollies,  and  began  to  smoke. 

The  river  in  the  moonlight  seemed  a  sheet  of  quick- 
silver, the  little  wavelets  of  the  rising  tide  scarce  breaking 
its  calm  surface,  and  in  the  still  night  air  was  heard  the 
occasional  flight  of  sea  birds,  of  passing  cranes,  and  now 
and  then  from  the  low  scrub  which  fringed  the  river- 
banks  a  jackal  yelped. 

The  tortuous  valley  flanked  by  rocky  hills  seemed  to 
lead  into  infinite  space,  so  lovely  it  appeared,  twisting  and 
lengthening  out  in  the  mysterious  light.  The  ruined 
Roman  town,  massive,  and  built  apparently  to  show,  even 
in  its  ruin,  that  the  builders  built  for  all  time,  half  filled 
the  lower  end.  The  docks  for  the  galleys  now  long 
crumbled  to  shapeless  mounds  of  bricks,  and  used  for 
saltpans,  served  to  remind  one  that  a  power  great  as  is 
our  own  had  once  possessed  the  land.  Silent  and  beau- 
tiful the  moon  shone  out  on  stunted  palm-tree  and  on 
lentiscus  scrub  ;  on  the  deserted  gardens,  fenced  about 
with  cactus,  in  which  grew  pomegranate,  orange  and  fig- 
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trees ;  and  in  the  distance  the  white  horse-shoe  of  the 
Arab  town  gleamed  white  along  the  sea.  No  human 
being  was  stirring,  and  as  we  smoked,  the  horses  now  and 
then  lifted  their  heads,  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  looked 
as  horses  will  at  night,  as  if  they  saw  something  invisible 
to  human  eyes. 

We  sat  and  smoked,  and  Nazim  then  broke  silence, 
and  took  up  the  conversation  which  we  had  left  unfinished 
an  hour  ago  in  town.  "  How  strange  you  English  are  !  " 
he  said.  "  We  never  know  whether  it  is  that  you  deceive 
the  world  and  God,  or  but  yourselves.  When  I  was 
manager  down  at  Cape  Juby  I  knew  an  Arab  girl.  Her 
name,  I  think,  was  Rahma,  but  that  matters  little  to  my 
theory  or  my  tale.  So  if  you  like  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
know  of  her,  and  why  her  name  was  changed  from 
Rahma,  which,  as  you  know,  means  '  merciful,'  to  Buta, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  how  the  Arabs  pronounce  a  certain 
Spanish  word."  The  horses  settled  down  to  wait,  hanging 
their  heads  with  the  resigned  self-sacrificing  air  which 
horses  as  well  as  men  adopt  when  they  are  constrained  to 
do  something  that  pleases  them.  We,  after  a  protest  as 
to  Anglo-Saxon  bona-fides  both  towards  God  and  man, 
settled  ourselves  to  listen,  whilst  from  the  river  came  the 
murmur  of  the  flowing  tide,  lapping  against  the  sandy 
banks,  and  carrying  little  promontories  of  sand  into 
the  stream.  Then  Nazim,  with  the  look  round  at  his 
audience  which  bespeaks  the  story-teller,  launched  into 
his  tale. 

"  Sometimes  I  think  that  the  four  years  I  spent  at  Juby 
in  the  factory  (where  we  sold  nothing)  were  the  best  of 
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all  my  life.     The  desert  and  the  sea,  the  one  flat   and 

broken  but  by  the  'suddra,'  what  you  call  camel-thorn 

bushes,  eh  !  the  other  shipless  and  stretching  to  nowhere, 

or  perhaps  to  somewhere  ;  but  somewhere  is  all  the  same 

as  nowhere  if  you  know  not  where  it  is.     Hot  ?  no,  not 

too  hot ;  rather  too  cold  sometimes,  with  the  perpetual 

trade  wind  ;  dull  ?  no,  not  too  dull  either,  for  the  affairs 

of  the  tribes  are  just   as  interesting,   if  you  speak  their 

tongue  and  know  their  ways,  as  are  the  matters  of  the 

larger  tribes,  French,  German,  and  the  bona-fides,  what 

is  it  you  call  it,  Englishmen.     In  the  morning  I  used  to 

mount  my  horse  and  ride  about,  my  rifle  in  my  hand, 

sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  the  Arabs,  cantering 

along  the  shore  or  through  the  bushes,  hunting  gazelles, 

and  now  and  then  firing  at  wandering  Arabs  and  being 

fired  upon  by  them.     Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  the  desert 

without  some  powder,  as  the  Arabs  say.     Rahma,  ah  yes, 

I'm  coming   to  her — well,   inside   the   fort    and    factory 

there    were    packed   fifteen  to  twenty  clerks,  almost  all 

Scotchmen,    chosen    for    their    good    morals   and    their 

book-keeping.       Now    I    shall    tell    you   why   it  is    that 

we  say  all  you  English  try  to  deceive  both  God,  man,  and 

the   whole    world  ;    why,   I  think   sometimes    that    you 

deceive  yourselves  ;  but  seldom  one  another.     You  know 

that  God  (Allah,  I  mean)  made  man  pretty  much  all  the 

same,  no  matter  if  he  be  Turk  or  Jew,  Frenchman  or 

German,  Spaniard,  and  all  of  him.     All  these  men,  now, 

when  they  see  pretty  woman,  look  at  her,  and  say  she 

pretty  ;  they  smack  their  lips,  and  they  look  at  her  as  if 

they  like  to  take  her  for  themself.     Englishman  he  just 
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like  the  rest,  but  he  act  differently  ;  when  he  see  pretty 
woman,  he  pretend  not  see  her,  he  look  right  through  her 
as  if  she  made  of  air.  He  say,  '  Yaas,  I  think  I  see,  but 
I  am  not  so  sure,'  but  at  the  night,  he  send  a  little  boy  to 
ask  her  come  and  speak  with  him.  That  why  I  say 
Englishman  is  a  man  different  to  all  the  rest,  quite  bona- 
fides  as  I  hear  you  say." 

"  But  Rahma,  Nazim,  when  is  she  coming  on  the 
scene  r  "  we  said  as  the  tide  was  flowing,  and  we  did  not 
want  to  ride  two  or  three  miles  up  stream  to  find  another 
ford.  Not  that  anything  in  particular  stopped  us  from 
mounting,  and  crossing  then,  but  that  the  moon  was 
bright,  and  the  melancholy  of  the  night  was  on  us,  and 
we  knew  Nazim  was  a  good  story-teller,  and  having  been 
brought  up  speaking  English  and  with  Englishmen,  though 
liking  us,  knew  all  our  weaknesses. 

So  he  began  again,  "  Ah  Rahma,  yes  I  see  her  now, 
sitting  at  the  black  tent  door  facing  the  sea ;  not  many 
hundred  yards  from  the  factory,  handy  you  know  for 
your  bona-fide  clerks  to  talk  to  her,  as  they  took  their 
walk  after  what  they  called  the  labours  of  the  day  were 
done.  Hers  was  a  little  low  black  camel's-hair  tent, 
running  up  to  a  peak,  and  pegged  in  the  summer  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  so  that  you  saw  all  that  was  going 
on  inside.  Her  husband  had  been  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  his  own  gun  whilst  fighting  with  another  tribe,  and 
she  lived  all  alone  with  her  two  children.  One  was  her 
husband's  and  the  other  sent  from  God,  but  she  loved 
both  of  them  (especially  God's  child),  and  dyed  their  hair 
with  henna,  and  hung  necklaces  of  beads  around   their 
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necks.  Her  property  was  a  few  goats,  a  sheep  or  two, 
and  an  old  loom  like  those  they  use  in  the  Hauran,  not 
that  she  worked  at  it  too  frequently,  or  worked  at  all, 
except  to  carry  water  in  the  evening  from  the  well,  back 
to  the  tent.  The  people  of  the  tribe  were  kind  to  her,  and 
gave  her  what  they  did  not  want  themselves,  after  the 
fashion  of  all  kindly  souls  who  have  enough  to  eat. 

"  How  paint  a  palm-tree  or  describe  an  ostrich  running 
on  the  sand,  a  serpent  on  the  rocks,  or  a  fair  woman,  as 
she  walks  taking  men's  eyes  into  her  net  ?  The  pen,  eh  ; 
what  mightier  than  the  sword  ?  You  say  so,  but  then 
no  one  believes  it  ;  it  is  a  saying  made  for  serious  fools, 
whose  brains  are  in  their  bellies  ;  but  wise  men  shake 
their  heads  ;    so  I  will  try,  you  must  not  laugh,  eh  ? 

"  A  palm-tree  with  its  head  in  fire,  its  roots  in  water, 
rustling  with  every  breeze,  turning  its  leaves  towards  the 
sun  that  looks  at  it,  or  looking  at  the  sun,  as  you  best 
like  ;  just  as  a  woman  turns  her  head  towards  the  eyes  of 
those  who  look  at  her. 

"Tall,  brown,  with  velvet  eyes,  long  fingers,  slender 
feet,  her  nails  stained  orange-coloured  with  the  henna, 
and  when  she  walked,  a  lengthening  of  the  joints  as  when 
a  desert  mare  canters  along  the  sand.  No,  no,  nothing 
of  that  sort ;  I  never  cared  for  her  but  as  a  picture  ;  but 
as  a  type  of  the  race  that  says  so  much  to  me,  for  its 
traditions,  its  literature,  and  above  all  the  carriage  of  its 
sons." 

And  daughters,  some  one  said. 

"  Yes,  daughters,  too,  but  again  only  as  pictures,  for  the 
infection  of  your   civilization  has  spoiled  me  for  simple 
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things,  and  what  should  I  say,  even  in  my  own  tongue,  to 
a  daughter  of  the  tents  ?  Yes,  thrice  accursed  is  your 
civilization  in  its  effect  on  men  of  other  races,  not  born 
within  its  smoke.  What  has  it  done  for  me  ?  What  has 
it  done  for  the  young  Syrians  on  whom  your  missionaries 
impose  their  hands,  and  teach  them  English,  French, 
book-keeping  and  scripture  history  ;  as  if  an  Englishman 
or  an  American  could  teach  a  Syrian  the  history  of  Christ, 
who  was  born  amongst  ourselves  ? 

"  True,  true,  you  civilize  us  ;  and  we  drift  into  your 
proletariat,  and  perhaps  may  prove  as  dangerous  to  you 
as  did  our  ancestors  to  Rome  ;  but  I  will  not  philosophize 
after  your  fashion,  but  go  on  with  my  tale. 

"  Not  too  fat,  nor  too  thin,  the  poet  says,  and  adds, 
look  not  upon  a  woman  or  a  fine  horse,  for  looking  leads 
to  lust ;  and  lust — but  you,  as  Englishmen,  know  well 
that  subjects  of  that  sort  are  not  discussed.  That  which 
you  cannot  see  does  not  exist,  that  which  you  do  not 
hear  has  never  been.  The  ostrich  is  the  wisest  of  all 
birds,  not  that  he  has  more  sense  than  all  the  rest,  but 
that  he  knows  when  he  conceals  his  head  beneath  the 
sand  that  he  is  hidden  from  himself. 

"  Rahma,   the    merciful  ;    it  is    an    attribute   of  God 

(Allah,  I  mean) ;  we  call  him  merciful ;  and  in  a  man  it 

is  good  to  follow  God,  to  be  like  Him  as  far  as  man  may 

be,  but  for  a  woman,  mercy  is  not  so  safe.     Accursed  be 

all  men  and  women  born  from  mothers  who  never  yet 

said  '  no.'     How  it  first  happened,  I  am  not  quite  sure, 

but  by  degrees,  Rahma  became  acquainted  with  several 

of  the  clerks.     They  said  they  took  an  interest  in  her, 
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some  hinted  that  she  would  become  a  Christian,  if  she 
were  handled  well,  but  none  of  them  talked  with  her 
openly,  but  went  by  night  to  show  their  interest,  and 
their  zeal  for  her  soul's  welfare — after  the  English  way. 
Welfare  of  the  soul,  that  is  the  trade-mark  of  you 
English.  No,  no,  I  do  not  mean  to  offend,  but  then,  you 
see,  you  are  above  all  things  a  commercial  nation,  and  the 
soul  is  cheap,  whereas  the  body  is  a  costly  thing  to  help. 
Buy  in  the  cheapest,  and  sell,  eh — well  to  any  one  who 
wants  to  buy,  that's  how  you  look  at  it,  I  think  ?  "  He 
ceased  a  moment,  and  one  Anglo-Saxon  (there  were 
three  of  us,  two  Britons  and  a  Yankee)  looked  aghast, 
being  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  our  race,  our 
faith,  our  principles,  and  everything  that  appertained  to 
us.  A  cormorant  skimmed  up  the  river,  its  neck  out- 
stretched, its  wings  just  dipping  in  the  stream  ;  it  saw 
us  motionless,  our  horses  standing  listlessly  resting  a 
hind-leg  and  swinging  their  tails  sleepily,  and  swerved 
across  the  water,  uttering  its  hoarse  cry.  Then  once 
again  the  story-teller  took  up  his  reminiscence  of  the 
Arab  girl. 

"The  end  of  the  swimmer  is  to  be  taken  by  the  sea, 
we  say  ;  and  so  it  was  with  Rahma  ;  not  that  she  ever 
swam  ;  you  know  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  look  on  the 
sea,  the  black,  the  mysterious,  the  unfathomable,  with 
horror  ;  but  she  was  taken  sure  enough. 

"  Why  taken  though  ?  I  should  not  say  taken,  per- 
haps, for  she  lives  yet ;  and  when  a  stranger,  coming 
to  the  place,  inquires,  they  tell  him  '  Yes,  Rahma  (that 
is  "  El  Buta,"  as  we  call  her)  lives  in  that  tent  close  to 
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the  tamarisk  bushes  by  the  well.  There,  friend,  you 
have  your  house  ;  and  she  has  drink,  too,  drink  of  the 
Christians ;  accursed  be  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
mothers  who  never  yet  said  no.' " 

He  ceased,  and  we,  having  listened  to  his  story,  did  not 
protest,  but  sat  a  little,  silently  watching  the  rising  of  the 
three  Maries  just  behind  the  hill.  Mounting,  we  crossed 
the  river,  which  now  was  almost  full,  and  struggling 
through  the  stream,  our  knees  bent  backwards,  and  our 
feet  tucked  up  upon  the  horses'  backs,  emerged  on  to  the 
hard  sandy  beach  ;  then  having  caught  our  stirrups, 
shouted  in  the  moonlight  to  our  horses,  and  galloped  back 
into  the  town. 
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ILLUSIONS  OF  IDLENESS 

It  is  a  general  characteristic  of  all  illusions  that  they 
are  most  shrewdly  perceived  and  most  keenly  criticized 
by  observers  whose  natural  temperament,  or  mood  at  the 
moment,  is  least  sympathetic  with  that  of  the  victim. 

To  every  temperament  and  every  mood  belong  its  own 
illusions,  seen  through,  pitied,  or  despised  by  critics  who 
on  their  part  cherish  other  illusions  arising  out  of  other 
states  of  mind.  No  men  more  opposite  and  impatient  of 
each  other  are  discoverable  than  the  lazy  man  and  the 
industrious.  If  the  laziness  and  the  strenuousness  are 
temperamental,  the  men  are  in  lifelong  opposition  :  if 
temporary,  the  moods  happening  not  to  synchronize,  then 
the  result  is  boredom  in  each  case.  Essentially  both  men 
are  alike,  inasmuch  as  each  is  in  quest  of  an  ideal ;  and  as 
that  ideal  is  happiness,  they  are  both  possessed  by  and 
equally  the  slaves  of  ineradicable  and  hopeless  illusion. 
Their  antagonism  arises  out  of  a  difference  as  to  means ; 
but  that  happens  to  be  precisely  what  separates  all  sorts  of 
people  into  opposite  camps,  whether  they  are  philosophers, 
politicians,  ecclesiastics,  literary  people,  artists,  philanthro- 
pists, county  councillors  or  members  of  school  boards. 
Perhaps  we  may  compare  them  best  to  Epicureans  and 
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Stoics.  We  always  fancy  the  former  were  the  lazy  people 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  latter  would  have  their  analogy 
with  the  modern  "  captains  of  industry  and  magnates  of 
commerce  " — if  you  leave  out  some  of  the  morality.  The 
illusion  that  in  idleness  under  some  form  or  other  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found  is  easier  to  be  understood  than  most 
illusions.  There  is  a  charming  and  naive  simplicity  about 
it  j  and  hence  it  is  a  popular  creed.  Sweet  doing  nothing 
is  a  delightful  vision,  which  makes  us  all  converts  to  the 
gospel  of  idleness.  We  have  constructed  a  heaven  of 
future  bliss  on  the  simple  basis  of  this  illusion.  An 
extensive  hymnology  exists,  whose  inspiration  is  this 
captivating  idea.  If  there  were  not  some  danger  of 
wounding  sensitive  feelings  we  might  make  many  quota- 
tions from  our  devotional  anthologies  to  show  that  the 
popular  conception  of  eternal  happiness  has  much  simili- 
tude to  the  restful  imaginings  which  float  through  the 
brain  of  paterfamilias  as  he  contemplates  his  annual  visit 
to  his  favourite  seaside  summer  resort.  There  will  he  sit 
by  the  margin  of  the  quiet  sea  on  the  golden  sands,  and 
listen,  half-asleep,  after  his  mid-day  dinner,  to  the  strains  of 
the  band  on  the  parade.  It  is  the  self-same  illusion  which 
found  its  path  through  the  sad  heart  of  the  poor  slaving 
woman-of-all-work,  as  she  composed  her  epitaph  for  her 
own  and  her  friends'  consolation  :  "  Don't  weep  for  me 
now,  don't  weep  for  me  never  :  I'm  going  to  do  nothing 
for  ever  and  ever."  The  appeal  is  irresistible  to  the  in- 
grained illusion  of  perfect  happiness  in  perfect  idleness 
which  is  the  ideal  of  pagan  golden  ages,  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  paradises,  and  of  the  social  millennium  on 
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earth  when  life  is  to  be  a  succession  of  glorified  Bank 
Holidays.     "  O  Melibcee,  deus  nobis  hzec  otia  fecit." 

What  matters  it  though  memory  persists  in  reminding 
us  that  the  periods  of  our  lives  when  we  have  more  nearly 
realized  the  ideal  conditions  were  exactly  those  in  which 
the  illusion  vanished  ?  We  cannot  ignore  the  plain  fact ; 
but,  as  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  the  reproduction 
of  past  moods  and  feelings,  it  is  as  though  the  story  were 
told  of  another  and  not  of  ourselves.  The  illusion  remains 
vivid  and  living,  while  the  real  fact  of  our  experience 
shares  the  usual  fate  of  all  historical  happenings  in  being 
unrealized  in  consciousness.  If  it  were  otherwise,  if 
instead  of  forgetting  our  past  moods  of  ennui  arising  out 
of  the  state  of  idleness  we  could  live  them  over  again  at 
will  in  their  reality,  then  the  illusion  would  vanish.  The 
illusion  of  idleness  is  as  the  illusion  of  hope,  which  depends 
on  the  impotency  of  memory  to  re-present  past  experiences 
of  disappointment.  Happily  for  us  ordinary  men  and 
women  our  illusions  upon  which  our  happiness  depends 
make  up  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  lack  of  the  poetic 
imagination  in  which  we  are  deficient.  If  we  possessed  it 
in  larger  measure,  our  hours  of  idleness  would  cease  to  be 
hours  of  dreariness.  What  is  now  a  mere  illusion,  depend- 
ing on  a  merciful  defect  of  memory,  would  be  an  actual 
experience  in  our  idle  hours  of  a  joyful  creative  activity 
in  which,  in  our  various  degrees,  like  Shakespeare,  we 
should  have  exhausted  worlds  and  then  imagined  new. 
We  should  find  happiness  in  the  only  way  and  to  the 
measure  in  which  it  is  allowed  us,  in  activity  and  not  in 
idleness.     It  is  because  when  an  ordinary  person  is  not 
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occupied  with  his  customary  pursuits,  or  in  some  form  of 
game  or  diversion  designed  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  leisure 
hours  his  mind  becomes  lethargic  and  incapable  of  inde- 
pendent activity,  that  we  have  the  essential  reason  why 
all  his  supposed  possibilities  of  happiness  in  idleness  are  but 
an  illusion.     The  poet,  or  the  child  in  whom  the  light  of 
imagination  has  not  yet  sunk  into  the  light  of  common 
day,  is  the  only  person  to  whom  it  is  a  possibility.    Other 
men  must  be  occupied  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  see  they 
are  doing  something  which  we   recognize  as  a  definite 
means  of  passing  time.     If  not,  then  it  is  unfortunate  for 
us  if  we  must  endure  their  company.     Think  of  a  rainy 
day  in  a  dull  provincial  town  at  an  hotel  without  a  billiard- 
table  or  a  library  of  "  light  literature  "  !     We  should  not 
be  happier,  indeed,  even  with  the  poet  if  we  were  con- 
demned to  pass  an  afternoon  with  him  under  the  trees, 
what  time  he  is  engaged  in  the  incomprehensible  game  of 
imagining  his  metamorphosis  into  a  fawn  !    How  many  of 
us  could  have  endured  Wordsworth's  life  at  Rydal  Mount 
without    falling    into    melancholy    moods  by   no   means 
poetic  ?    Under  the  illusion  of  the  joys  of  idleness,  which  is 
never  so  strong  as  when  we  are  anticipating  release  from 
the  dreariness  of  towns  in  summer  days,  we  imagine  the 
highest  beatitude  in  such  a  life,  and  our  thoughts  dwell 
upon  it  as  Wordsworth's  did  when  he  stood  and  mused 
before  the   plane-tree   in   Wood   Street.     And   yet  even 
amid  these  very  scenes  the  romantic  idleness  of  honey- 
moons has  been  known  to  lose  its  illusion. 

In  truth  we  are  not  fitted  for  idleness,  and  we  only  sigh 
for  it,  as  we  do  for  many  other  things,  because  the  ironical 
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gods  have  decreed  that  paradox  shall  be  the  law  of  our 
desires.      We  devise  all  manner  of  means  to  hide  the 
unpleasant  fact  that  our  native  mental  resources  are  in- 
sufficient to  bear  the  strain  of  idleness.     Our    idleness 
must  assume  some  form  of  industry  more  tolerable  than 
the   burden  of  idleness  itself.      One   illusion   transforms 
itself  into  its  opposite.     Our  illusion  of  happiness  in  idle- 
ness vanishes,  and  we  fix  upon  some  mildly  industrious 
occupation,  which   is  really  a  modified  idleness   not   too 
hard    for   us   to   endure.     We    take    a    book,    and    read 
assiduously  some  specimen  of  facile  drivel  which  gives  us 
a  sensation  vaguely  suggestive  of  mental  exercise,  amongst 
scenes  which  should  stimulate  our  minds,  if  they  were 
capable  of  stimulus,  to  their  highest  energy  and  their  most 
original  thought.      That  they  do  not  is  a  proof  of  our 
inability  for  that  higher  form  of  intellectual  exercise  which 
can  dispense  with  all  secondary  appliances,  such  as  books, 
whereby  we  enable  ourselves  to  pass  with  some  degree  of 
comfort  through  this  trying  ordeal  of  idleness.     It  is  as  a 
protection  against  the  boredom  of  the  occasions  when  we 
are  supposed  to  be  enjoying  unlimited  leisure  that  so  much 
of  the  so-called  literature  of  the  railway-bookstall  and  the 
circulating   library   is  produced.     We  read  it,  or  we  do 
other  equally  trifling  things,  to  encourage  ourselves  in  the 
illusion  that  we  are  happy  in  idling.     But  in  fact  such 
idling  is  only  a  mild  form  of  industry  in  disguise.    A  little 
mental  analysis  discovers  that  the  reason  of  our  satisfaction 
is  that  we  are  preserved  from  the  painful  inanity  of  idle- 
ness by  some  device  which  takes  us  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  absolutely  inane  of  industry.     Thus  we  manage 
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to  pass  our  summer  and  other  holidays,  and  to  emerge 
from  them  with  some  measure  of  satisfaction,  confirmed 
in  the  illusion  that  we  have  been  happy  in  idleness, 
though  all  the  time  our  ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to 
the  utmost  in  devising  means  for  shortening  the  formid- 
able length  of  tedious  days. 
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DAFFODILLIA 

Which  are  the  fairest  flowers  in  the  world  ?  An 
unprofitable,  an  unanswerable  question,  surely,  if  there 
ever  was  one.  Who  is  to  ascend  the  seat  of  judgment 
and  decide  the  matter  for  us  ?  Shall  we  give  ourselves 
into  the  hand  of  the  naturalist,  or  the  artist,  or  the  poet, 
or  the  lover  ?  Innumerable  are  the  fancies  that  will  cross 
one  another  and  confound  us  beyond  all  hope  of  settle- 
ment, the  moment  we  put  to  ourselves  the  problem.  If 
we  are  wise,  we  shall  cease  vain  comparisons,  and  go 
down  on  our  knees,  like  Linnaeus  before  the  gorse, 
merely  to  thank  God  for  all  these  marvellous  works  of 
His  hand.  The  spring,  the  summer,  the  autumn,  the 
winter  come  and  go,  each  bringing  us  some  timely 
blossom  or  berry,  which,  as  we  hold  it  in  our  hand  and 
meditate  on  its  exquisiteness,  seems  incomparable.  "Omnia 
tempus  habent,"  cries  the  Preacher  contemplating  the 
vicissitudes  and  order  of  the  world,  "  cuncta  fecit  bona 
in  tempore  suo " — "  to  everything  there  is  a  season," 
"  He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  His  time  "  :  and 
there  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

But  at  the  moment  we  are  writing  it  is  springtime  : 
and  in  spring  it  goes  hard  indeed  to  deny  supremacy  to 
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the  Daffodil,  the  flower  beloved  of  poets  out  of  memory, 
that  moved  Herrick  to  his  tenderest  mood,  whose  "  golden 
hosts"  set  Wordsworth's  heart  dancing  with  glee — the 
Daffodils,  of  which  Shakespeare  tells  us  in  perhaps  the 
loveliest  flower  passage  of  all  English  literature, 

"  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

The  winter  rigours  have  spent  themselves,  the  birds 
have  chosen  their  mates  and  are  a-building,  the  very- 
winds,  even  when  they  blow  boisterously,  have  that  ring 
of  life  and  hope  in  them  so  different  from  the  rage  and 
sobbing  gales  of  autumn  :  yes,  but  the  boughs  are  still  bare, 
the  earth  is  still  barren,  when  these  harbingers  of  Flora's 
pageant,  "  beneath  the  trees,"  or  in  the  meadows, 

"  Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way," 

spring  up  to  gladden  us.  These  homely  blossoms,  were 
they  indeed  not  one  half  as  bright  and  dainty  as  they  are, 
would  perforce  engage  our  affections,  compel  our  praises, 
out  of  sheer  gratitude.  Lent-lilies  our  forefathers  called 
them,  and  appropriately  enough  ;  yet  not  assuredly  as 
penitential  flowers  or  for  any  touch  of  gloom  about 
them,  but  rather  as  "  annunciation  "  lilies,  gay  heralds  of 
Easter,  restorative  blossoms  instinct  with  the  promise  of 
resurrection,  of  renewed  life  and  happiness,  for  nature 
and  humanity.    Let  Wordsworth  again  interpret  for  us — 

"  A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company  " 

he  cries.     There  are  flowers  which  are  for   pensiveness 
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and  tears,  for  adieux  and  memory :  but  the  Daffodil 
comes  clad  in  the  sun's  own  livery,  bidding  us  lift  up  our 
heads  and  rejoice. 

We  have  but  just  spoken  of  these  golden  creatures  as 
"homely"  blossoms,  and  some  of  our  readers  looking 
round  on  our  nurseries  and  flower-stalls  may  naturally 
start  at  the  epithet,  and  say  that  it  is  surely  the  most 
inappropriate  in  the  world.  Well,  for  many  a  long  day 
past,  for  fifty  years  or  so,  man's  art  no  doubt  has  con- 
cerned itself  much  with  these  blossoms,  has  wrought 
strange  marvels  with  them,  at  last  has  set  them  incon- 
testably  amid  the  very  aristocracy  of  flowers.  Fifty  years 
ago  away  in  Yorkshire  was  Mr.  Backhouse,  in  the  south 
was  Mr.  Leeds,  enamoured  of  their  beauty,  prescient  of 
their  possibilities,  patiently  and  unknown  to  one  another 
with  curious  art  raising  strange  new  forms,  large  and 
splendid.  Then  into  their  labours,  some  three  decades 
since,  entered  another  enthusiast,  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  to 
carry  on  their  work,  to  develop  it  to  finer  issues,  to 
infect  the  world,  if  one  may  so  say,  with  his  own 
enthusiasm,  and  to  ravish  us  amid  his  wide  fields  at  Long 
Ditton  with  stretches  of  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  year  by 
year  blossoming  into  fresh  marvels  of  size  and  shape  and 
colour.  We  shall  return  to  these  developments  directly  ; 
for  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  them  are  fresh  in  our 
memory,  and  we  would  have  others  share,  if  possible,  in 
the  delight  they  have  given  us.  But  what  was  the 
original  stock  that  set  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Leeds  on 
the  work,  with  which  for  horticulturists  their  names  are 
for  ever  so  honourably  associated  ?    Granted  that  it  is  in 
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Portugal  and  the  borders  of  Spain  that  the  most  prolific 
natural  home  of  the  Daffodil  must  be  located  (if  we 
except  North  Africa  with  its  peculiar  polyanthus  or 
bunch-flowered  form  of  the  species — the  Narcissus  Ta- 
zetta),  whence  through  Asia  Minor  into  China  this 
exquisite  family  has  in  the  course  of  nature  spread : 
granted  this — yet  what  can  we  claim  for  our  own  land 
as  indigenous,  claim  as  the  parents  from  which  the  earlier 
cultivators  with  patience  and  subtle  art  started  on  the 
work  of  development  and  variation,  now  grown  to  so 
marvellous  a  pitch  ?  We  too,  as  well  as  Portugal  or 
Africa,  have  our  inheritance  :  for  centuries  in  England 
her  native  Narcissi  have  quietly  grown  and  been  loved 
alike  by  poet  and  by  peasant ;  have,  too,  if  one  may  use 
the  expression,  played  at  art  amongst  themselves ;  show- 
ing us  of  their  own  accord,  without  human  interference, 
what  virtues  and  possibilities  were  latent  in  them.  We 
are  told  by  those  learned  in  their  natural  history  that 
England  may  boast  three  indigenous  kinds  of  the  great 
family  of  Narcissi,  the  pale,  low-growing  single  Daffodil, 
the  richer,  more  imposing  double  Daffodil,  and  later  in 
the  spring-time,  in  the  "  merry  month  of  May,"  the  true 
Narcissus,  Narcissis  poeticus,  the  very  Poet's  Narcissus. 
But  who  that  has  sunned  himself  in  an  old  English 
garden,  a  cottage  garden  it  may  be,  and  does  not  recall 
other  Daffodils  there,  rich  yellow  Daffodils,  and  white 
ones  stained  at  their  heart  with  pale  gold,  and  other 
white  ones  stained  rich  orange  at  their  heart  ?  And 
when  he  has  asked  the  cottager  the  names  of  these, 
what    delightful,    simple,    old-world    descriptive    names 
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he  has  had  given  him — "  Butter  and  Eggs,"  "  Codlins 
and  Cream,"  "  Eggs  and  Bacon  !  '  Whence  came 
these  varieties,  time  out  of  mind  the  spring  beauties 
of  our  old-world  gardens  ?  Ah  !  there  lives  no  record 
of  that.  If  we  ask  our  botanist,  he  but  shrugs  his 
shoulders  and  replies,  Probably  they  were  natural 
hybrids.  It  is  a  pretty  belief,  and  at  least  no  one 
can  overthrow  it :  as  we  said  a  moment  ago,  here  are 
these  homely  flowers  of  ours,  the  Poet's  Narcissus  and 
the  Daffodils,  playing  at  art  with  one  another,  and  to 
such  charming  results  ! 

But  from  the  dim  ages,  when  all  that  flourished  in  the 
land  were  Lent-lilies  and  the  Poet's  Daffodil,  to  this  year 
of  grace  1899 — from  the  cottage-gardens  with  their 
"  Codlins  and  Cream "  to  that  veritable  Paradisus  Nar- 
cissorum,  Messrs.  Ban's  nurseries  at  Long  Ditton,  is  a  far 
cry.  As  the  train  runs  out  beyond  Surbiton,  the  eye  of 
every  traveller  must  have  been  caught  and  enchained  by 
those  stretches  of  white,  and  sulphur,  and  gold  that  cover 
the  land  on  his  left,  now  glistening  in  the  sun,  now  sub- 
dued into  a  pearl  and  primrose  mist  over  the  earth  at 
twilight.  Unsatisfied  with  a  mere  passing  impression  of 
all  this  beauty  we  alight  and  visit  these  fields,  wander 
leisurely  up  and  down  them,  contemplate  one  by  one 
each  bed  in  turn.  For  a  while  we  are  in  confusion,  and 
so  undiscriminating.  The  general  loveliness  of  the 
flowers  needs,  indeed,  no  practised  eye  :  but  it  is  here 
as  always  where  art  and  science  are  concerned,  the 
niceties  of  distinction,  the  pleasure  that  comes  to  the 
connoisseur  from  his  curious  appreciation  of  these  niceties, 
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are  not  to  be  arrived  at  but  gradually  and  with  attention. 
As  the  connoisseur's  sense  steals  over  us,  how  alert  grow 
our  perceptions,  into  how  charmed  a  circle  we  feel  our- 
selves entering,  full  of  strangely  new  interests  and  sens- 
ations !  The  very  language  of  the  scientist  and  his 
orderly  divisions  have  something  captivating  about  them  ; 
yielding  to  the  spell,  we  would  ourselves  become  students 
and  cultivators.  How  superb  are  these  blooms  of  the 
large  Barri  conspicuous  with  its  rich  yellow  perianth,  and 
its  yet  richer  cup  deeply  edged  with  orange  ;  or  the 
Stella  superba,  white  and  brilliant  gold  ;  or  the  Incom- 
parabilis  Gwyther,  soft  sulphur  and  chrome  ;  or  the 
splendid  yellow  of  the  clustered  heads  of  Odorus  rugu- 
losus !  Let  us  leave  these  Medio-coronati,  these  Star 
Narcissi,  and  turn  to  the  true  Trumpet  Daffodils,  the 
Magni-coronati,  of  which  some  more  imposing,  but  cer- 
tainly no  lovelier  example  may  be  found  than  N.  Johnstoni, 
the  Oueen  of  Spain,  the  clear  brilliant  yellow  hybrid  from 
the  exquisite  little  "  Angels'  Tears,"  this  is  a  natural 
hybrid,  too,  let  us  remark,  one  of  Mr.  Peter  Barr's  many 
discoveries  on  the  borders  of  Spain.  Or  is  it  showier 
blooms  we  hanker  after  ?  Then  take  the  majestic  flower 
appropriately  enough  styled  "  Emperor,"  or  the  Santa 
Maria  noticeable  amongst  them  all  for  its  elegantly 
twisted  perianth. 

But,  space  fails  us  to  name  even  the  best  of  this  splendid 
company.  Year  follows  year  and  its  numbers  grow.  But 
lately  have  been  joined  to  it  the  large  yet  exquisitely 
delicate  "  Madame  de  Graaf,"  a  very  duchess  in  ivory 
satin  tricked  with  pale  gold  ;  the  brilliant  yellow  Gloria 
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Mundi,  its  splendid  chalice  stained  through  to  orange  j 
and  then,  latest  comer  of  all  these,  and  to  an  initiate 
perhaps  the  most  precious,  the  "  Apricot,"  its  long  straight 
trumpet  just  the  delicious  hue  of  the  fruit  that  names  it — 
the  crown  this,  assuredly,  of  how  many  years'  patient 
labour  and  thought,  the  strain  of  red  brought  at  last  to 
mingle  with  the  natural  yellow,  and  lo  !  a  new  colour 
springs  to  birth  in  this  exhaustlessly  delightful  Daffodil 
land. 

Delightful  indeed,  for  all  its  wealth  of  grace,  and  colour, 
and  form,  and  subtle  fragrance  :  delightful,  too,  these  Daffo- 
dils for  their  timely  appearance  on  the  earth,  and  finally,  let 
us  say,  for  their  hardihood.  They  ask  from  us  no  fanciful 
nurture  amidst  strange  heats  and  curious  soils  ;  they  will 
flourish  and  blossom  bravely  under  our  northern,  and  too 
often  reluctant,  springs  ;  nor  in  the  open  country  only, 
but  here  even  in  our  town  dwellings,  they  will  consent 
to  unfold  their  charms  for  us  not  grudgingly. 
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CHOPIN  AND  THE  SICK  MEN 

Mr.  Huneker's  essay  on  "The  Greater  Chopin," 
published  two  or  three  years  ago,  is,  in  its  quite  American 
way,  a  masterly  essay.  The  long  and  elaborate  com- 
parison of  Chopin  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe  proves  that 
"  caparisons  "  are  not  of  necessity  "  odorous."  This  one, 
indeed,  is  singularly  apt.  The  two  men  were  born 
within  six  months  of  each  other — Poe  in  January  1809, 
Chopin  in  March  of  the  same  year;  they  died  within  a 
few  days  of  each  other  in  October  1849.  "Both  men 
died  at  forty — the  very  prime  of  life,  when  the  natural 
forces  are  acting  freest,  when  the  overwrought  passions  of 
youth  had  begun  to  mellow  and  there  were  yet  several 
years  before  the  close,  a  distant  period  of  decadence, 
almost  deterioration.  I  am  conscious  of  the  critical 
claims  of  those  who  taste  in  both  Poe's  and  Chopin's 
later  music  the  exquisite  quality  of  the  over-ripe,  the 
savour  of  morbidity."  And  so  Mr.  Huneker  works  out 
his  parallel,  showing  the  mystery  of  the  two  men's  double 
lives,  the  influence  each  has  had  on  later  authors  and 
musicians,  and  a  score  of  other  things.  But  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  altogether  missed  one  point — that  whereas 
Poe  was  a  solitary  phenomenon  in  America,  more  or  less 
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a  madman  who  appeared  nearly  simultaneously  with  a  set 
of  sane  and  healthy  poets  and  prose  writers,  Chopin  was 
never  in  the  least  mad,  but  was  one  of  a  large  crowd  of 
men  born  sick  of  soul  and  weary  from  the  beginning, 
men  "  born  tired,"  as  Eugene  Stratton  used  to  chaunt  in 
the  music-halls. 

The    apparition   of   this   army    of   invalids  to    which 
Chopin  belonged,  this  army  of  men  too  sick  and  exhausted 
to  indulge  in  the  extravagant,  exuberant  luxury  of  mad- 
ness, is  surely  a  singular  one.     Haydn  was  the  last  of  the 
healthy  men.     After  him,  the  deluge  of  the  intellectually 
chicken-poxed.     Bach,  with  his  huge  family,  was  healthy, 
and  Handel  also,  who  used  to  order  dinner  for  four  and 
eat  it  himself.     But  after  Haydn  came  Mozart,  who  died 
at  thirty-five,  utterly  played  out ;  Beethoven,  healthy  in 
mind  always  but  from  his  youth  diseased  in  body ;  Weber 
who    died    of    consumption    (was    it    not  ?)    before    his 
maturity ;    Schubert   who    died   at  a   little    over    thirty 
because    he  had   not  spirit   to   live  ;    Mendelssohn   who 
died  at  thirty-seven  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do 
at  the  moment ;  Schumann  who  ended  in  a  madhouse  ; 
Chopin   who  died  of    consumption   at   forty.      Wagner 
lived  to  be  seventy,  and  in  him  at  least  energy  was  never 
wanting ;     but    he    suffered    all    his    life    from    physical 
afflictions.     If   we  omit    him,  as  belonging  properly   to 
a  later  period  and  born  a  few  years  too  early,  and  omit 
also  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  who  came  immediately  after 
the  old  healthy  men,  and  were  healthier  in  mind  than  the 
men  who  immediately  followed  them,  we  have  as  curious 
a  procession  as  the  world  has  seen :  a  procession  of  highly 
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gifted  composers,  all  of  whom  achieved  some  fine  things, 
and  some  of  whom  achieved  tremendous  things,  yet  all 
physiologically  unfit  for  active,  healthy,  joyous  life.     The 
procession  does  not  end  with  Schumann — Brahms,  Goetz, 
Tschaikowsky,  the  present  Richard  Strauss :  in  these  men 
something  of  the  old  world-weariness  and  exasperation 
with  life  may  be  seen,  but  they  are  manifested  in  a  very 
different  way  :    they   hide  themselves,  they  are  not  ex- 
pressed with  the  ancient  naivete.     Brahms  concealed  his 
tragedy  in   living  the  life   of  a  hermit ;    Tschaikowsky 
concealed  his  disease  from  the  world  until  it  mastered  him 
and  he  committed  suicide  (the  glass  of  water  story  is  a 
monstrous  invention  of  his  respectable  family) ;  Richard 
Strauss  hides  his  lack  of  sheer  strength  by  indulging  in 
displays  of  nervous  energy,  and  his  end   is  likely  to  be 
a  quaint  one.      Goetz,  smaller  than  any  of  these  men> 
and  not  extraordinarily  clever   technically,  chose  to  die 
young.      The  cases   of  these  later  men   we  can   easily 
understand;  the  cases  of  the  men  born  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  towards  the   end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  are  not  so  easy  to  understand. 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  men — why  could  they 
not  live  their  lives  with  insouciance — what  did  they  need 
to  make  them  happy  ? 

They  were  the  product  of  the  sick  eighteenth-century, 
the  ghastliest  century  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  was  an 
age  when  faith  was  lost  in  all  things,  human  and  divine, 
when  negation  almost  became  part  of  a  positive  creed, 
and  denial  was  the  only  known  form  of  affirmation.  It 
was  the  age  of  pure  intellect,  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
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that  all  good  things  must  come  through  the  intellect,  the 
period  of  the  Encyclopaedists  ;  the  incomparably  greater 
value  of  the  intuitive  faculties  had  been  forgotten  and  not 
yet  again  remembered,  and  no  one,  until  Goethe  came, 
guessed  at  the  healing  and  restorative  power  of  the  simple 
human  emotions.  What  could  men  living  in  such  a  time 
find  in  life  save  tedium  and  utter  dissatisfaction  ?  They 
looked  at  everything  through  the  glasses  of  cold  intellect 
and  found,  like  the  Preacher,  that  all  was  vanity.  The 
futility  of  life  was  only  too  apparent  to  every  one ;  and  no 
one  had  guessed  at  the  wholly  satisfying  joy  of  living. 
Life  had  to  be  lived  by  formula ;  it  had  no  visible  object; 
it  was  joyless,  hopeless,  tedious;  and  all  men  grew  sick  of 
soul. 

We  all  know  the  tremendous  reaction  that  came 
simultaneously  with  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  not 
a  sudden  reaction  :  Goldsmith  and  a  dozen  others  might 
have  indications  to  any  one  with  eyes  to  see  that  it  was 
coming.  But  consider  the  enormous  difference  between 
the  attitude  towards  life  shown  in  the  most  popular  of 
Johnson's  "Rambler"  papers,  and  the  attitude  towards  life 
shown  in  an  equally  popular  work  "  The  Man  of  Feeling." 
That  emotion  is  the  very  essence  of  life,  m  life,  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  most  of  us  since  have  profited  by  the 
throwing  off"  the  yoke  of  pure  intellect.  But  not  all  of 
us.  The  names  on  the  list  I  have  given — they  are  the 
names  of  the  unlucky  ones,  born  of  parents  of  low 
vitality,  and  therefore  physiologically  unfit  for  happiness, 
enormously  gifted,  yet  cursed  inasmuch  as  the  sickness, 
which   in   their    forebears   was   a   sickness   of  the   soul. 
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worked  out  in  them  as  a  sickness  of  the  flesh  as  well  as 
of  the  soul.    This  is  not  a  far-fetched  fantastic  theory :  it 
is  a  mere  statement  of  facts.     The  process  by  which  the 
sickness  of  soul  in  the  father  became  sickness  of  body  in 
the  son   may  easily   be    seen.     The    eighteenth-century 
father  found  no  real  interest  in  life,  save  in  its  vices  ;  he 
drank  too  much,  and  did  everything  else  too  much  ;  he 
brought  up  his  children  in  the  most  shocking  fashion  ; 
and  they  went  out  into  the  world  handicapped  by  badly 
developed  physical  frames  and  actual  disease.    One  need 
only  look  at  the  cases  of  Beethoven  and  Weber  ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  a  little  patient  research  would  explain 
the   rickety  systems  of  Chopin,  Schubert  and  Mendels- 
sohn.    It   may  be    noted    that,  with    the    exception    of 
Schubert,  the  strongest  of  the  sick  men  were  those  of 
peasant  or  entirely  bourgeois  ancestry — Mozart,  who  was 
at  any  rate  healthy  in  mind  until  almost  the  last,  and 
Beethoven  ;    while  those  who  prided  themselves  on  the 
blueness  of  their  blood,  or  had  rich  immediate  ancestors 
— Chopin,  Von   Weber,   Mendelssohn — died  young   for 
no  special  reason   discoverable    to-day.     Like    Schubert, 
they  drifted  into  declines  for  sheer  lack  of  energy  to  go 
through  life. 

These  inheritors  of  rickets  and  exhausted  physical 
frames  made  some  of  the  most  wonderful  music  of  the 
century  for  us.  Schubert  was  the  most  wonderful  of 
them  all,  but  Chopin  runs  him  very  close.  Schubert, 
with  that  incessant  plaintive  echo  in  his  music,  is  to  me 
the  very  voice  of  the  sickest  century  there  has  been  : 
never  before  or  since  has  the  note  of  utter  world-weariness 
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been  sounded  as  poignantly  and  as  persistently  as  he 
sounded  it.  His  outbursts  of  energy  are  not  manifesta- 
tions of  real  strength,  but  of  hysteria,  nerves  (and  it  may 
be  noted  that  Tschaikowsky's  outbursts  are  of  the  same 
order).  But  in  respect  of  the  content  of  his  music  Chopin 
is  very  like  him.  The  main  difference  twixt  the  music 
of  the  one  and  the  music  of  the  other  is  the  difference 
that  can  be  seen  between  the  men.  It  is  a  difference  of 
manner.  Schubert  wrote  to  relieve  himself:  he  cared 
little  how  he  said  a  thing  so  long  as  he  said  it.  Chopin 
may  almost  be  said  not  to  have  wished  to  speak  at  all 
unless  he  could  do  it  with  dignity,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions that  he  could  show  his  birth  and  breeding.  So  he 
wrote  less,  far  less  than  Schubert  wrote  ;  but,  for  the 
quantity  he  did  write,  its  finish  is  miraculous.  It  may  be 
feverish,  merely  mournful,  cadavre,  or  tranquil  and 
entirely  beautiful  ;  but  there  is  not  a  phrase  that  is  not 
polished  as  far  as  a  phrase  will  bear  polishing.  It  is 
marvellous  music  ;  but,  all  the  same,  it  is  sick,  unhealthy 
music.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  music  that  might  drive  a 
Nietzsche  mad,  as  Wagner's  perhaps  did ,  but  in  a  lonely 
village  a  long  course  of  it  on  winter  evenings  might 
drive  a  man  to  suicide,  merely  to  get  rid  of  himself 
and  his  low  spirits.  Chopin,  like  all  his  tribe,  is  low- 
spirited.  One  is  thankful  to  have  his  pure  musical 
achievement  ;  but  one  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  period  when  the  writing  of  such  music 
was  possible.  A  few  belated  sick  men,  such  as  Tschai- 
kowsky  and  Richard  Strauss,  have  more  recently  essayed 
the  writing  of  sick  music.     But    Wagner    has   set    the 
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example  of  full,  if  not  of  perfect,  health  ;  and  all  the 
younger  men  now  know  the  value  of  health.  It  is  very- 
well  to  have  in  music  the  expression  of  morbid  feelings, 
to  know  through  music  what  it  is  to  be  filled  with 
disease  or  to  lie  in  the  Morgue  ;  but  the  range  of  human 
emotion  is  not  so  limited  that  through  sheer  want  of 
interesting  matter  one  need  go  to  the  morbid  and  the 
extravagant.  For  the  healthiest  of  us  there  is,  and  will 
always  be,  plenty,  too  much,  of  sadness  in  life. 
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RUSKIN 

In  the  awful  conclave  that  opens  the  Book  of  Job  the 
Sons  of  God  are  discovered  re-entering  the  Divine  Presence 
from  the  revolution  of  some  unknown  period,  and  in  the 
dialogue  that  follows  we  see  an  earth  subject  to  the  visits 
of  those  superhuman  travelling  spirits,  and  to  their  activities, 
beneficent  or  malign.  When  genius  visits  the  earth, 
troubling  our  prosperity  or  enriching  our  pains,  and  when 
the  influence  that  shed  radiance  or  sowed  blight  and  ennui 
withdraws  again,  we  may  well  figure  the  movements 
of  that  dread  company,  and  mark  them,  under  their 
mysterious  commands  and  vetoes,  set  out  and  reassemble. 
But  these  spirits,  devils  or  angels,  tempters  or  enchanters, 
do  not  vex  Job  with  Sabaean  or  Chaldaean  hosts,  the 
wind  from  the  wilderness,  the  plague  of  boils,  the  friends, 
nor  enhance  his  faith  with  oxen  and  asses  multiplied,  wives 
and  children  ;  it  is  his  imagination  that  they  change, 
teaching  it  another  measure,  so  that  what  yesterday  was 
wealth  and  happiness,  to-day  is  nothing  ;  the  glamour  falls 
upon  poverty  and  sores,  the  wilderness  calls  to  him  like 
home,  or  humble  and  unregarded  things  shine  with  magic 
light. 

When  Ruskin  died,  one  of  those  spirits,  it  seemed  to 
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me,  took  its  release  ;  one,  at  least,  whom  the  daemon  had 
fitfully  possessed.  I  did  not,  as  it  happened,  see  a  great 
many  of  the  comments  that  followed,  but  some  of  those 
I  did  see  were  astonishing  in  their  tone  of  complacent 
patronage.  He  was  allowed  some  taste  for  nature,  with 
an  implication  that  a  taste  for  chimneys  would  have  been 
more  becoming  ;  he  was  firmly  ruled  to  be  "  out  of  all 
touch  with  reality,"  and  his  final  award  of  fame  was  a 
degree  of  eloquence  somewhere  between  u  melodious 
verbosity  "  and  "  a  supreme  mastery  of  English  prose." 
Opinion  inclined  to  the  latter  estimate  with  a  certain 
relief,  for  to  be  a  great  writer  seems  to  pass  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  writer  who  has  no  serious  meaning. 
Genius  yesterday  was  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  a  con- 
spirator ;  to-day  it  is  an  established  ornament  of  the  book- 
shelf with  the  mischief  gone  out  of  it.  When  editors 
took  this  line  their  lingering  misgivings  were  set  at  rest 
by  the  consent  of  professional  art-critics  that  Ruskin's 
influence  in  the  field  supposed  to  be  specially  his  own 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

When  editors  speak  of  being  "  in  touch  with  reality  " 
they  mean  being  in  touch  with  compromise,  with  the 
latest  compost  of  incompatible  ideals  which  enables  us  to 
escape  through  a  makeshift  life,  on  the  condition  of 
masking  reality  at  every  point,  touching  it  at  none. 
Over  the  mouths  of  intermittent  volcanoes  an  asphalt  is 
laid  down,  so  that  traffic  may  be  uninterrupted.  The 
regulations  of  traffic  for  the  moment  have  a  conventional 
validity,  but  they  are  not  recognized  by  the  underlying 
explosive    forces.     The    only   sense   in   which   the  word 
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"  reality  "  can  be  applied  to  our  view  of  life  as  a  whole 
without  proving  a  will-o'-the-wisp  is  the  reality  imposed 
on  the  world  by  imagination.  But  these  imaginative 
visions  of  the  world  are  mutually  destructive  if  we  follow 
them  out.  The  modern,  accordingly,  the  "  cultivated 
man,"  has  made  a  kind  of  ideal  ("  culture  ")  which  con- 
sists in  following  no  one  of  them,  but  of  passing  freely 
about  from  one  world  to  another  ;  he  is  the  epicure  of 
incompatible  imaginations,  and  if  he  yields  to  one  of  them 
a  little  way,  it  must  be  in  a  compartment  of  his  mind 
thought-tight  against  the  others.  His  teachers  urge  this 
attitude  upon  him  as  a  virtue.  He  is  bidden  to  learn  all 
the  best  that  has  been  "  thought  and  said,"  and  seen  ;  he 
is  encouraged  to  lend  himself  to  all,  to  give  himself  to 
none,  to  press  lightly,  to  be  nimble,  to  measure  out  one 
half-hour  to  Dante,  the  next  to  Rabelais. 

The  rich  marmalade  of  the  arts  on  which  culture  is  fed 
is  compounded  by  those  whom,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  must  call  professional  art-critics.  It  is  their 
business  to  be  well  informed  about  all  schools  and  biassed 
towards  none.  Their  effort  is  to  arrange  all  the  mani- 
festations of  genius  in  a  nicely  graduated  hierarchy 
according  to  their  mastery  of  expression,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  what  they  express.  Yet  this  attitude 
is  the  opposite  of  that  natural  to  an  artist.  An  artist  of 
original  force  regards  half  the  masters  with  indifference  or 
dislike,  admits  only  those  whose  intention  runs  with  his 
own,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  while  he  may  allow  that 
the  mastery  of  this  one  or  that  is  greater  than  his,  cares 
only  for  the  path  that  he  himself  is  attempting  to  follow. 
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He  may  cast  about  with  others  and  accompany  them 
while  still  groping,  but  once  his  path  is  hit  there  is  no 
other  for  him.  This  intention  of  his  must  be  the  enemy 
of  a  great  many  others. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  applies  to  Ruskin.  From  one 
of  the  periodicals  of  art  published  shortly  after  his  death 
may  be  cited  an  example  of  the  judgments  I  have 
referred  to.  I  find  his  position  feelingly  described.  The 
occasion  is  the  notice  of  a  little  book  of  gossip  which  we 
are  told  "  contains  everything  that  the  ordinary  admirer 
of  Ruskin  will  require  " ;  its  author  being  "  too  sane  not 
to  recognize  the  weakness  of  the  lately-deceased  critic. 
But  for  this  reason  the  book  will  commend  itself  to  the 
admirer  of  one  of  the  finest  English  authors  of  the 
century,  who  somewhat  unfortunately  took  to  art- 
criticism,  but  who  will  be  known  to  history  only  as  a 
splendid  writer  of  prose,  which  very  often  ascended 
to  real  and  great  poetry."  I  will  not  stop  to  examine 
the  amazing  state  of  mind  of  "  the  admirer "  here 
depicted.  All  that  the  writer  probably  meant  was  that 
Ruskin  failed  signally  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  one 
modern  painter.  Suppose  we  add  to  this  failure  of 
appreciation  others  at  least  as  serious,  pile  up  the  names  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Rembrandt,  Claude,  Constable,  Corot 
beside  Mr.  Whistler's,  it  becomes  clear  that  whether 
or  not  Ruskin  was  unfortunate  in  "  taking  to  art- 
criticism  "  he  was  not  a  professional  art-critic. 

We  may  even  go  further  and  assert  that  to  call  Ruskin 
an  "  art-critic "  without  qualification  is  to  distort  his 
attitude,  for  art  was  not  the  centre  to  him  ;  and  we  must 
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not  put   it  forward   as  the   first  word.     To   understand 
him  we  must  think  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art 
as  incidents,   not    conclusions,   of  acts  of  contemplation 
which   begin  before  an  actual  cloud  or  flower  or  crystal. 
Painting  is  an  arrest  in  the  contemplation  of  things  seen 
or  imagined,  but  through  this  peculiar  screen  contemplation 
passes  beyond,  returns,  sets  out  again.     The  conception 
will  not  fit  art  universally,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
art  with  which   Ruskin    is    concerned,  and  describes  his 
intellectual  habit.     He  is  a  man  subject  to  a  rapt  vision  of 
delicate  things  such  as  the  fibres  of  moss,  the  sculpturing 
and  veining  of  rocks,  the  tracery  of  leaves,  the  lacework 
of  foam,  the  changing  fires  of  gems  and  clouds,  vision 
compact  of  minute,  tender,  treasuring  observation  and  of 
religious  awe.     The  emotion   excited   in   him   is   of  the 
kind   that  from   ordinary  people  goes  out  only  to  other 
human  beings  in  the  exaltation  of  first  love  ;  from  him  it 
goes  out  to  stones  and  waters,  to  dawn   upon  the  hills. 
Understanding  him  thus  we  should  have  to  watch  next 
what   happens  when  this  fervid  vision  of  his  crosses  the 
vision  of  others,  for  he  comes  into  the  world  of  pictures 
not  as  the  born  picture-makers  do,  with  an   instinctive 
apprehension  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  made,  of  the  narrow 
line  the  picture   takes  through  Nature,  but  asking  what 
painting    has  done  to  render  his  own  cherished  studies. 
We  might   caricature   the   situation   by  supposing  a  sea- 
creature  to  stumble  into  the  fields  of  our  poetry  and  to 
demand  of  it  images  as  familiar  and  exquisite  of  seaweeds 
as  it  has  given  of  flowers  that  are  the  dear  companions  of 
men's    passions.     Such    a   being  would   find  that  poetry 
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gave  an  inadequate  account  of  the  seaworld,  erroneous, 
fantastic  or  conventional.     The  peculiar  angle  at  which 
Ruskin's  own  passion  of  beauty  crosses  the  arts  is  most 
clearly  seen  when  he  treats  of  architecture.     Here,  as  in 
the    field    of   painting,    his    quick    analytic    intelligence 
rapidly  covered  the  ordinary  grounds  of  speculation,  but 
the  question  he  instinctively  asks  of  architecture  is,  How 
much  sculpture   of  delicate    natural    forms,    how    much 
incrustation  of  fern  and  leaf,  and  how  much  colour  like 
the    flushing    of    clouds    has    the   art    given    us?     His 
insensibility  to  the  musical  art  is  paralleled  in  his  attitude 
to  architecture  in  that  its  bare  essential  language  of  mass, 
rhythm  and  proportion  affects  him  less  than  its  imagery. 
When    Ruskin   points  to    "  Giotto's   Tower "   as   noble 
architecture,  he  is  attracted  by  some  delicate  detail  in  its 
windows,  and    certain  sculptures  that  are  framed  in   its 
walls. 

We  have  to  distinguish  then  between  Ruskin's  in- 
tellectual apprehension  and  superb  expression  time  and 
again  of  what  artists  have  intended  and  accomplished,  and 
the  rebellious  inspiration  which  naturally  drives  him  across 
art  with  explosions  of  resentment  against  the  painter  who 
does  not  satisfy  his  craving,  and  of  rapture  when  he  finds 
the  painter  who  does.  Genius,  passionately  hostile  in 
moments  of  insight  to  all  that  is  not  on  its  side,  inhabits 
and  inspires  its  victim  intermittently,  and  during  the 
absence  leaves  the  brain  still  at  work.  The  intelligence, 
working  thus,  strives  to  patch  the  inspired  moments  into 
an  ordinary  fabric  with  the  internecine  ideas  hospitably, 
sceptically  entertained  by  the  editors  and  the  professional 
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critics.  Ruskin  was  even  a  professor  of  art,  though  a 
strange  one,  and  left  ample  matter  to  encourage  the 
compilers  of  systematic  handbooks.  In  all  the  powers  of 
dialectical  persuasion  before  works  of  art  he  is  unmatched. 
Language  employs  two  methods  of  persuasion,  one  the 
suggestion  of  consent  by  building  up  a  fabric  of  image  and 
music  in  words  and  substituting  it  for  the  picture  ;  the 
other  the  throwing  out  of  theories  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  beauty  of  the  work  is  proved  by  their  stability. 
These  are  the  means  that  every  critic  employs  in  his 
degree  ;  the  creation  of  something  else  in  words,  or  the 
semblance  of  proof  is  the  vehicle  of  conviction.  Ruskin 
is  unique  in  the  variety  and  fervour  of  his  attack,  in  the 
lavish  unscrupulous  buttressing  of  his  admiration  with 
improvised  principles  ;  and  he  stamps  this  hasty  legislation 
with  the  style  of  eternity. 

Striking  thus  across  the  field  of  art,  now  lending  him- 
self to  foreign  spirits,  now  affirming  himself  against  them 
with  splendid  casuistry,  Ruskin  goes  clean  beyond  art 
into  sociology,  following  the  same  clue,  his  worship  of 
tender  natural  beauties,  fear  and  rage  at  their  destruction. 
His  social  theories  are  schemes  for  their  preservation,  and 
he  applies  this  real  standard  of  value  to  the  makeshifts  of 
commercial  theory  with  deadly  effect. 

To  follow  this  clue  is  to  be  saved  from  a  good  deal  of 
misapprehension,  because  we  can  distinguish  between  the 
imposing  body  of  doctrine,  much  of  it  so  penetrating  and 
ingenious,  that  sprang  from  curiosity  and  intellectual 
apprehension,  and  the  part  that  was  profoundly  native. 
We  shall  expect  those  outbreaks  of  the  real  deep  affections 
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that  make  havoc  of  reasonable  appreciation,  and  yet  clothe 
themselves  in  a  fantastic  dress  of  reasoning.  And  we 
shall  not  fall  into  the  trap  that  waits  for  those  disciples 
who  regard  the  whole  fabric  as  of  a  piece,  treating  the 
temperamental  parts,  the  intellectual  compliances,  the 
fierce  revenges  and  disdains  as  if  they  were  the  work  of  a 
calm  lawgiver  of  the  arts,  from  whose  confused  order  a 
complete  code  could  be  established,  and  rival  imaginations 
accurately  appraised. 

Ruskin  then  was  not  a  professional  art-critic  ;  he  was 
something  different,  greater  and  more  dangerous,  though 
there  is  excuse  in  his  works  for  supposing  the  contrary. 
In  his  real  part  he  was  one  of  those  Enchanters  who 
create  the  world  anew  by  their  intense  secret  imagination 
of  it,  and  bring  with  them  in  their  voice  a  charm  to 
convince  others  of  that  vision.  To  ask  of  such  a  wizard 
to  go  round  and  ticket  fairly  all  rival  visions  is  evidently 
enough  absurd,  yet  no  less  is  demanded  if  we  expect  to 
find  in  his  writings  a  just  estimate  of  every  great  artist. 
We  do  not  ask  of  S.  Francis  an  impartial  judgment  of 
Caesar,  for  he  was  no  conqueror  ;  the  charm  he  brought 
into  the  world  was  love  of  the  defeated.  So  we  must  not 
ask  of  Ruskin  to  praise  Michael  Angelo.  He  did  praise 
him,  and  then  he  turned  and  smote  him.  If  we  are 
foolish  we  shall  linger  among  the  arguments  he  brought 
against  him  ;  if  we  consider  more  deeply  we  shall  see 
that  the  first  movement  was  one  of  intellectual  consent 
to  admiration  of  a  great  figure ;  the  second  was  the 
profound  revolt  of  a  spirit  whose  real  friends  were  the 

meek  and  humble,  against  a  proud  and  angry  art.     We 
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must  expect  then  from  a  Ruskin  wild  work  among 
masterpieces;  all  those  views  of  the  world  (poems, 
pictures,  carvings)  that  further  his  own  vision  he  will 
seize  upon  as  so  many  bricks  to  build  into  its  structure  ; 
the  rest  he  will  fling  disdainfully  aside  or  wish  to  destroy. 
On  the  other  hand  we  shall  find  him  exalting  the  lowly, 
making  humble  little  water-colours  shine  with  strange  fire 
because  they  share  some  grain  of  his  feeling.  Their 
makers  will  be  abashed  to  see  them  thus  exalted,  as 
moorland  cottages  might  find  themselves  lying  on  the 
line  of  a  new  road,  and  visited  by  Princes.  An  obscure 
work  of  art  may  coincide  with  some  notable  junction  of 
the  Spirit's  lines. 

Ruskin's  world  is  one  whose  absorbing  activity  would 
be  the  contemplation  and  cherishing  of  natural  beauty. 
The  contemplation  includes  ardent  and  minute  study, 
but  it  is  as  different  from  science  as  the  worship  of  God 
is  from  the  study  of  theology,  for  it  is  a  communion  with 
the  wonder  and  power  and  glory  of  things  more  akin  to 
worship  than  research.  To  taste  its  strange  intensity 
we  must  measure  it  against  those  periods  in  the  history  of 
imagination  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  inhuman  king- 
doms have  retreated  into  a  vaguely  apprehended  decoration 
of  the  human.  Into  such  a  period  flamed  Blake,  to  whom 
a  bird  or  a  flower  was  not  an  ornament  hung  on  the  trim 
walls  of  man's  house,  but  a  dangerous  opening  through 
which  one  might  step  into  another  world.  The  chief 
imagination  of  Ruskin's  century,  of  its  poets  and  its 
painters  alike,  thrilled  to  that  mutiny,  and  its  Words- 
worths,  however  much  persuaded  of  a  mission  to  expound 
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Human  Life,  fell  blank  in  that  chapter,  inspired  and  caught 
away  by  a  sunset,  a  field  of  flowers,  the  shadowy 
hills.  Such  entranced  contemplation  called  its  votaries  to 
solitude,  recluses  who  must  be  about  their  business  in  the 
English  Lakes  and  the  New  England  woods.  Conceive 
it  more  close,  sustained,  conscious,  and  how  revolution- 
ary might  be  the  result  !  We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
contemplative  imagination  can  take  the  upper  hand  in 
the  world ;  that  even  the  nations  of  the  West  have  come 
under  its  spell,  and  that  vast  portions  of  their  countries 
were  possessed  by  communities  organized  for  this.  Under 
them  husbandry,  commerce,  the  arts  of  life  went  on  not 
as  the  principal  things  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  servants 
of  a  dream  that  had  renounced  the  wonted  activities, 
passions  and  ambitions  of  mankind.  This  dream  would 
seem  to  have  veered  towards  its  close  from  the  destinies 
and  agonies  of  the  soul  to  a  glad  tender  study  of  the 
earth.  The  Little  Brothers  of  the  Sun  and  the  Wind  and 
all  the  Creatures  would  have  known  John  Ruskin  for  one 
of  themselves.  The  art  that  grew  in  those  centuries  of 
contemplation  was  an  architecture  the  most  fraternal  with 
nature  that  ever  was,  echoing  the  branching  intricacy  of 
woods  and  bursting  at  every  point  with  an  imagery  of  fine, 
redundant  and  secretive  life.  To  know  those  "  mysteries 
and  presences  innumerable  of  living  things,"  to  tend  and 
honour  them  like  an  added  calendar  of  saints,  to  bend 
art  into  a  ritual  of  their  worship,  to  prolong  a  happy 
awful  trance  of  which  poetry  has  given  snatches  would 
have  been,  in  a  religious  and  monastic  age,  the  Rule  or 
heresy   of  Ruskin.       When    he    kissed    the   beggar  and 
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received  from  him  a  token  of  S.  Francis,  he  must  have 
felt  himself,  in  all  his  pilgrimage,  most  nearly  at  home. 

I  may  seem  in  the  distinction  I  have  drawn  between 
Ruskin  and  the  professional  critics  to  have  treated  the 
latter  with  small  respect.  That  is  not  my  intention. 
They  deserve  both  respect  and  gratitude  for  their  know- 
ledge, their  patience,  their  scruples.  Their  work,  as  I 
conceive  it,  is  to  be  a  kind  of  sceptical  keepers  of  the 
imaginative  store,  of  things  disused  as  well  as  of  those 
brilliantly  in  vogue,  and  the  hardest  of  their  tasks  is  to 
guard  works  of  art  against  the  attacks  of  angry  genius. 
They  must  fence  about  with  a  certain  equable  esteem,  at 
least  with  a  misgiving  or  a  qualm,  much  that  the  Spirit  of 
Life  has  deserted,  in  case  it  should  return.  It  is  not 
theirs  to  reillume  the  embers,  but  they  can  keep  the 
avenues  swept  and  the  shrines  undesecrated.  And  they 
must  do  it  at  this  sacrifice,  that  in  anxiously  refining  on 
their  sense  of  mastery,  they  renounce  the  emotions  that 
give  rise  to  art.  They  are  wine-tasters,  not  wine- 
drinkers. 

The  critic's  attempt  is  to  put  all  artists  in  their  places, 
saying  to  each,  You  have  earned  the  right  to  affect  us 
only  so  much,  your  place  is  so  much  above,  so  much 
below  another's  ;  you  take  this  or  that  position  in  the 
historical  growth  of  art.  But  that  is  neither  the  spirit  in 
which  art  is  created  nor  that  in  which  it  is  really  under- 
stood ;  the  critic,  therefore,  and  the  dilettante  forego  by 
the  extent  of  their  sympathies  the  vital  experience.  A 
picture  or  other  work  of  art  is  most  fully  understood,  not 
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when  we  know  all  about  it  as  outsiders  to  its  sway,  but 
when  we  give  ourselves  to  it  wholly,  passing  through  it 
as  a  gate  into  the  world  it  opens,  and  allowing  that  world 
to  enlarge  itself  infinitely  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
The  monk,  who,  listening  to  a  bird's  song,  fell  out  of  this 
world  for  a  hundred  years,  is  the  type  of  the  man  "in 
touch  with  reality  "  and  with  art.  It  is  by  such  lapses  we 
live.  To  him  the  critic  comes  saying, "  This  is  excessive. 
A  few  seconds  are  as  much  as  you  can  afford  to  spend 
upon  a  bird's  twitter.  How  are  you  to  find  an  hour  for 
really  important  works  of  art,  not  to  speak  of  social  calls, 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  progress  of  science  ?  If  you 
must  devote  your  time  exclusively  to  music  there  are 
concerts  at  which  you  may  estimate  the  advances  made 
of  recent  years  in  orchestration,  the  records  surpassed 
in  fingering."  The  critics  do  well  to  keep  the  way 
swept  before  all  the  great  gateways,  but  when  they 
stand  with  uplifted  broom  to  scare  us  from  our  trance 
and  to  hustle  us  through  all  the  schools,  making  us 
Cook's  Tourists  of  art,  they  become  mere  poisoners  of 
delight. 

To  fall  out  of  this  world — out  of  the  patchwork  of  the 
half-imagined.  The  artist  is  a  man  who  has  this  habit, 
if  ever  so  little,  in  whom  an  ardent  absent-mindedness 
reigns — who  is  caught  away  by  a  flower,  by  a  light,  and 
can  build  a  mansion  out  of  a  little  dust  and  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine. But  the  mansion  cannot  be  entered  by  the  blase 
giver  of  marks.  When  we  regard  coldly  the  remains  of 
art,  how  little  after  all  seems  to  have  been  done  !     The 

ruins  of  Greece  themselves — how  strange  a  mixture  of 
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imagination  and  pedantry  !  But  when  the  same  charm 
works  within  us  as  within  the  makers,  then  the  meagre 
ruins  open  their  flaming  gates. 

For  this  reason  the  ideal  of  the  critic,  to  arrange  in 
permanent  order  of  merit  the  art  of  the  past,  is  after  all 
an  ideal  full  of  illusion.  He  must  measure  nicely,  one 
against  another,  manifestations  of  genius  each  one  of 
which,  if  really  possessed  by  it,  he  would  feel  to  be  in- 
commensurable with  the  rest.  These  masterpieces  waver 
in  their  strength  like  funds  on  the  Exchange.  They 
might  be  quoted  day  by  day  according  to  the  credit  given 
to  their  makers.  They  are  charged  with  power  or  blood- 
less phantoms.  We  must  give  ourselves  to  them,  our 
blood  and  desires,  if  they  are  to  live  again.  Each  is 
a  dream,  "a  lost  traveller's  dream  under  the  hill,"  and 
traveller  by  traveller  must  continue  it,  lying  down  and 
losing  himself  anew.  The  ghosts  wait  upon  us,  com- 
petitors for  our  desires,  but  generations  may  pass  before  a 
man  of  the  right  mould  and  fibre  returns  to  understand 
the  speech.  Yet  these  imaginative  worlds  are  not  de- 
graded or  disproved  by  the  long  intervals  of  their 
habitation  ;  they  are  obstructed  or  suspended  till  in  a 
thousand  years  a  whisper  recreates  them. 

One  of    them   will    have  to  wait   how  long  ?      The 

mountains  now  might  be  bidden  to  write  their  scriptures 

in  grosser  characters,  the  streams  and  clouds  to  wreath 

their  course  less  curiously,  and  the  divinity  that  haunts  in 

shy  places  and  fine  work  of  the  woods  to  sleep,  because 

the   rare  eyes  that   spelled   out  these  secrets  are  closed. 

But  that  world  once  revealed  is  no  more  unreal  because 
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the  progress  of  industry  is  active  in  obliterating  it  and 
blunting  our  perceptions,  than  the  generous  worlds  dis- 
closed in  the  music  of  a  Handel  or  Beethoven  are 
disproved  because  they  are  interrupted  by  a  noise  in 
the  next  street.  The  word  is  praised  to-day  for  a 
meaningless  melodious  sign,  and  may  become  to-morrow 
a  forgotten  tongue  with  a  lost  grammar.  If  creatures  that 
once  possessed  the  world  are  now  extinct,  ideas,  per- 
ceptions, may  seem  to  perish  as  completely,  intimations 
of  the  senses,  avenues  of  the  spirit,  to  be  for  ever  blocked ; 
but  the  thing  once  seen  by  high  imagination  belongs  to 
eternity,  and  he  who  uttered  it  "  still  breatheth  and 
inspireth  light  in  the  face  of  his  chosen,"  when  they 
come. 
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CORNISH    SKETCHES 

I.  AT   FOWEY 

As  I  entered  Fowey,  the  little  omnibus  turned  and 
twisted  through  streets  so  narrow  that  the  people  had 
sometimes  to  get  into  doorways  to  let  it  pass  ;  it  plunged 
downhill  and  climbed  uphill,  the  driver  blowing  a  whistle 
at  certain  points  to  clear  the  way  ;  I  caught,  in  passing, 
glimpses  of  an  inch  or  two  of  water  in  the  narrow  space 
between  two  houses  ;  and  came  out  finally  upon  a  high 
terrace  from  which  I  could  look  down  on  the  harbour 
with  its  masts,  the  exquisite  curve  of  Polruan  across  the 
harbour,  the  wedge  of  green  land,  dividing  the  two 
branches  of  the  river,  and  outward,  around  the  rocks,  the 
sea  itself.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  ;  the  sea  lay 
as  still  as  the  harbour  ;  the  afternoon  sun  filled  the  air 
with  dry  heat ;  some  yachts  were  coming  in  slowly,  with 
white  hulls  and  white  sails,  and  a  little  boat  with  an 
orange  sail  passed  close  to  the  shore.  I  had  felt,  as  the 
omnibus  twisted  in  the  narrow  streets,  as  if  I  were  enter- 
ing Aries  ;  but  the  hills  and  valleys  were  new  to  me  ;  and 
there  was  something  at  once  new  and  yet  slightly  familiar 
in  this  southern  heat  on  a  little  town  of  old  houses,  spread 
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out  along  the  side  of  a  hill  which  runs  sharply  in  from 
the  sea,  where  the  river  comes  down  to  make  a  natural 
harbour.  As  I  walked,  afterwards,  along  the  roads,  at 
that  height,  looking  down  on  the  sea  through  trees  and 
tall,  bright  flowers  and  green  foliage,  I  could  have  fancied 
myself  in  Naples,  walking  along  the  terrace-roads  at 
Posilippo.  And  the  air  was  as  mild  as  the  air  of  Naples, 
and  the  sea  as  blue  as  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  It 
stretched  away,  under  the  hot  sunlight,  waveless  to  the 
horizon,  scarcely  lapping  against  the  great  cliffs  covered 
with  green  to  the  sea's  edge.  Trees  grew  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rock,  they  climbed  up  the  hill,  covering  it  with 
luxuriant  woods ;  deep  country  lanes  took  one  inland, 
and  the  butterflies  fluttered  out  of  the  bushes  and  over 
the  edge  of  the  clifF,  where  they  met  the  sea-gulls,  com- 
ing in  from  sea  like  great  white  butterflies.  All  day  long 
the  sea  lay  motionless,  and  the  yachts  went  in  and  out  of 
the  harbour,  and  the  steam-tugs  brought  in  black,  four- 
masted  ships  with  foreign  sailors,  and  the  ferry-boat, 
rowed  slowly  by  an  old  man,  crawled  across  from  Fowey 
to  Polruan,  and  from  Polruan  to  Fowey.  There  was 
always,  in  those  slow,  sun-warmed  days,  a  sense  of  some- 
thing quiet,  unmoved,  in  the  place  ;  and  yet  always  a 
certain  movement  on  the  water,  a  passing  of  ships,  a 
passing  and  returning  of  boats,  the  flight  of  sea-gulls 
curving  from  land  to  land. 

To  sit  at  an  open  window,  or  in  the  garden,  under  an 
awning,  and  to  look  down  on  all  this  moving  quiet,  was 
enough  entertainment  for  day  or  night.  I  felt  the  same 
languid  sense  of  physical  comfort  that  I  have  felt  on  the 
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coast  of  Spain,  with  the  same  disinclination  to  do  any- 
thing, even  to  think,  with  any  intentness.  The  air  was 
full  of  sleep  ;  the  faint  noise  of  the  water  flapping  on 
the  rocks,  the  sound  of  voices,  of  oars,  something  in  the 
dull  brilliance  of  the  water,  like  the  surface  of  a  mirror, 
reflecting  all  the  heat  of  the  sky,  came  up  to  one  drowsily  ; 
the  boats,  with  white  or  rusty  sails,  passed  like  great  birds 
or  moths,  afloat  on  the  water.  On  the  other  side,  over 
against  me,  Polruan  lay  back  in  the  arms  of  the  hill,  with 
its  feet  in  the  water  ;  and  I  was  never  tired  of  looking  at 
Polruan.  It  seemed  not  so  much  to  have  been  made,  as 
to  have  grown  there,  like  something  natural  to  the  rock, 
all  its  houses  set  as  if  instinctively,  each  in  its  own  corner, 
with  all  the  symmetry  of  accident.  It  nestled  into  the 
harbour  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  were  the  high 
cliffs  and  the  sea. 

At  night,  looking  across  at  Polruan,  I  could  see  a  long 
dark  mass,  deep  black  under  the  shadow  of  the  moon, 
which  sharpened  the  outline  of  its  summit  against  the 
sky  ;  here  and  there  a  light,  in  some  window  ;  and  be- 
yond, to  the  right,  the  white  glitter  of  the  sea.  The 
harbour  was  partly  in  shadow,  near  the  further  shore,  and 
the  masts  of  the  boats,  each  with  its  little  yellow  light, 
plunged  into  the  water,  almost  motionless.  The  nearer 
part  of  the  river  was  bright,  like  the  sea,  and  glittered 
under  the  moon.  An  infinity  of  stars  clustered  together 
overhead.  I  could  hear,  if  I  listened,  a  very  faint  ripple 
against  the  rocks,  and  at  intervals  two  fishing-boats, 
moored  together,  creaked  heavily. 
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You  might  pass  Boscastle  on  the  sea,  and  not  know 
that  a  harbour  lay  around  a  certain  corner  of  rocks.  This 
twisting  way  in  from  the  sea  gives  something  stealthy  to 
the  aspect  of  the  place,  as  if  a  secret  harbour  had  been 
prepared  for  smugglers.  Few  boats  go  in  or  out  there 
now  ;  rarely  a  pleasure-boat,  more  often  a  rowing-boat  on 
its  way  to  the  lobster-pots.  Green  hills  rise  up  steeply  on 
both  sides  of  the  harbour,  and  a  wooded  valley  follows 
the  course  of  the  little  river  flowing  between  them.  The 
village  is  built  around  a  single  long,  precipitous  street, 
which  winds  up-hill  from  the  old  bridge  over  the  river, 
where  you  might  stand  looking  seawards,  and  see  no- 
thing but  two  folding  arms  of  rock  that  seem  to  overlap 
and  make  a  barrier.  Beyond  the  village  the  land  still 
rises,  and,  looking  across  at  it  from  the  cliffs,  it  seems 
to  nestle  deep  into  the  valley,  a  little  white  streak  in  the 
midst  of  green  fields  and  green  woods.  From  the  higher 
part  of  the  village  you  can  catch  glimpses  of  the  sea 
across  harvest  fields,  or  beyond  Forrabury  church  with 
its  brown  and  white  grave-stones, 

Boscastle  tantalizes  one,  if  one  loves  the  sea  for  its  own 
sake,  by  the  height  at  which  it  sets  one  above  the  water. 
From  these  cliffs  one  sees,  seeming  to  be  close  under  one, 
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the  whole  Atlantic ;  only  it  is  three  hundred  feet  below, 
perhaps,  and  there  is  not  a  beach,  or  strip  of  sand  on 
which  to  get  level  with  it.  Here  and  there  are  rocks  on 
which  it  is  just  possible  to  clamber  down  at  low  tide  ; 
there  is  a  tiny  cove  or  two,  hard  to  reach  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  at  high  tide  under  water  ;  but,  this  side 
of  Trebarwith,  which  is  a  couple  of  miles  beyond 
Tintagel,  only  a  single  sandy  bay.  Even  at  Trebarwith 
the  sand  is  covered  at  high  tide,  but  when  the  water  is 
out  there  is  a  long  broad  road  of  yellow  sand,  leading 
from  the  low  rocks  at  one  end  of  the  bay  to  the  caverns 
in  the  high  rocks  at  the  other  end  of  the  bay.  On  a  hot, 
almost  still  day,  the  waves,  coming  towards  the  shore  in 
long  thin  lines  white  with  foam,  are  blown  into  fine  dust 
as  they  curve  over.  Seen  from  the  sand  they  can  be 
watched  at  more  stages  of  their  movement  than  from 
the  cliffs,  where  one  gets  only  the  final  leap  at  the 
rocks. 

At  Boscastle  the  sea  is  almost  always  in  movement, 
tossing  restlessly,  leaping  at  the  rocks,  whitening  around 
them,  flecked  here  and  there  with  white  ;  and  the  whole 
sea  moves,  as  if  the  depths  under  it  moved  too.  Even 
when  there  is  not  wind  enough  to  ridge  the  water  into 
separate  waves,  some  energy  seems  to  shoulder  up  through 
the  surface,  and  push  for  shore.  When  the  wind  urges  it, 
it  heaves  into  great  billows,  that  rise  up  green,  and  tilt 
over  with  a  little  burst  of  white,  and  roll  one  over  another 
towards  the  shore,  and,  as  they  come  into  a  space  of 
curdling  foam,  curdle,  and  turn  to  foam,  and  leap 
suddenly  at  the  rocks,  and  hammer  at  them]with   a  loud 
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voluminous  softness,  and  fall  back  like  a  blown  cataract, 
every  drop  distinct  in  the  sunlight.  It  is  as  if  a  dome 
of  whiteness  sprang  into  the  air,  and  fell  over  with 
a  crash  of  all  its  architecture  of  bubbles.  Sometimes 
two  columns  of  foam  meet  in  the  air,  and  pass  through 
one  another  like  a  ghost  through  a  ghost.  Sometimes 
a  great  wave  springs  higher  at  the  rocks,  seems  to  take 
hold  there,  and  then  falls  back,  broken  into  spray,  while 
the  rock  streams  steadily  ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  a 
thin  white  smoke-drift,  incredibly  thin  and  white,  like 
the  reflection  of  smoke  in  a  glass,  is  blown  far  out  from 
some  corner  or  crevice  in  the  rock,  that  had  sucked  the 
water  deep  into  it. 

I  am  content  to  sit  on  the  rocks,  as  near  as  I  can  to 
the  water,  and  watch  a  few  feet  of  sea  for  an  hour  to- 
gether. There  is  enough  entertainment  in  its  recurrent 
and  changing  violence  and  stealthiness  of  approach,  its 
unexhausted  and  unnumbered  varieties  of  attack,  the 
foam  and  disappointment  of  its  foiled  retreats.  Form  and 
colour  change  at  every  instant,  and,  if  they  return  again, 
one  is  not  conscious  of  the  repetition.  I  suppose  many 
waves  are  identical  out  of  the  infinite  number  of  waves 
which  break  on  any  point  of  shore.  But  some  happy 
accident  of  wind  or  tide  or  sunlight  seems  always  to  bring 
in  its  own  variation. 

At  sunset  the  sea  warms  and  lightens  into  strange 
colours.  As  the  sun  goes  down  in  a  ball  of  intense  fire, 
the  round  seems  to  flatten  itself  out  to  a  long,  glowing 
bar,  scorching  the  sea  under  it ;  a  pale  sunset  leaves  the 
sea  chill,  grey,  uncoloured.     The  shadow  of  golden  fire 
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in  the  sky  turns  it  to  lavender  ;  a  sunset  of  paler  fire 
burnishes  it  into  glittering  steel,  or  it  lies  like  a  steel 
mirror  misted  by  a  breath.  Every  sunset  here  is  a  marvel, 
and  the  sea  is  a  shining  floor  on  which  the  marvel  is  built 
up.  I  remember  a  particular  sunset  after  a  day  on  which 
the  rain  had  poured  continuously  ;  the  sun  sank  slowly 
behind  wet  and  shining  clouds,  through  which  it  shone  like  a 
light  in  a  crystal.  These  white  clouds  rose  out  of  the  sea, 
and  their  peaked  and  jagged  upper  edges  gradually  shone 
into  bright  gold,  as  the  sun  sank  lower  behind  them. 
Above,  between  them  and  the  darker  clouds  still  swollen 
with  rain,  a  horizontal  bar  of  gold  glittered  more 
faintly ;  and  across  the  darker  clouds  a  mist  of  rosy  fire 
began  to  drift  away,  flushed  softly  like  the  feathers  of  a 
flaming  wing  ;  and  this  rosy  mist  floated  onwards  until  it 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  furthest  rain-clouds,  and  drooped 
over  a  space  of  pale  green  sky,  clear,  luminous,  and 
transparent.  The  sea  was  the  colour  of  lilac  deepening 
into  rose,  and  it  lay  like  a  field  of  heather  washed  by  the 
rain,  when  the  sun  shines  into  every  rain-drop. 

There  is  a  point,  at  Trevalga,  where  I  like  to  look 
along  the  shore,  as  it  bends  in  an  irregular  curve,  rising 
sharply  out  of  the  water  in  a  series  of  torn  and  uneven 
crags,  with,  at  some  interval,  the  two  high  and  steep 
rocks  which  rise  up  out  of  the  sea  some  hundreds  of  yards 
away  from  the  land,  from  which  they  had  once  been 
rent.  The  sea  washes  around  the  rocks  and  against  the 
bases  of  the  cliffs,  as  far  as  the  distant,  smoother  line  of 
coast  towards  Bude,  where  the  Cornish  wildness  dies 
away  ;  and  it  lies  out  towards  the  sky  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
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follow   it,  an   infinite  space  of  unwearied  water.     Seen 

from  a  lower  point,  the  cliffs  are  mountainous,  and  stand 

often  against  the  sky  like  a  mountain  crowned  by  a  castle. 

Tall  cliffs  covered  to  nearly  the  sea's  edge  by  short  grass 

and  heather  are  indented  by  gullies,  hollowed  out  of  their 

very  substance,  and  opening  on  the  sea  through  a  narrow 

and  cornered  entrance.     The  whole  land  seems  to  have 

been  sheared  into,  and  sliced  away,  at  frequent  intervals  ; 

and  the  colour  of  the  rock  varies  in  each,  from  slate  to  deep 

black.     For  the  most  part  the  rocks  are  made  up  of  layers 

of  slate,  shale  above  shale,  and  they  are  cracking  away 

and  crumbling  over  continually  ;  the  sea  picks  at  their 

bases,  and  hollows  out  caves  and  holes  and  niches  ;  they 

stand  straight  up  out  of  the  sea,  still  impregnable,  like 

great   walls,  black  and  jagged,  and  veined  with   yellow 

marble,  and  patched  here  and  there  with  streaks  of  living 

green.     They  stand  highest  at  Beeny  High  Cliff,  a  sheer 

wall  of  blackness,  and  S.  Gennys,  which  rises  less  abruptly 

to  a  higher  point.     To  the  south-west  one  can  see  the 

wavering  line  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Trevose  Head  ;  to  the 

north-east  a  less  rugged  line  of  cliffs  curves  into  tiny  bays, 

each  with  its  handful  of  grey  sand,  as  far  as  the  point  of 

Cambeak.     Bracken  growing  intermingled  with  yellow 

gorse  gives  colour  to  a  wild  expanse  of  green  moorland  ; 

the    steep  grey  cliffs  rise   to  the  moorland  out  of  a  sea 

which  should  be  seen  as  I  have  seen  it,  not  less  desolately 

grey,   with   a   grey  sky  overhead.     There  was  a   bitter 

wind  blowing,  which  caught  at  one  furiously  as  one  came 

to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.     As  the  sun  sank  lower,  it  began 

to  scorch  the  dark  clouds  about  it,  shrivelling  their  edges 
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ragged  ;  it  went  down  into  the  sea  rapidly,  half  hidden 
behind  the  clouds  ;  and  the  sea  darkened  to  a  sullen 
colour,  as  of  molten  lead,  that  spread  gradually  over  its 
whole  surface.  A  vivid  and  stormy  darkness  hung  over- 
head, weighing  heavily  on  land  and  sea.  Down  below  the 
sea  roared  with  a  loud  and  continuous  noise.  There  was 
something  disquieting  in  the  air,  in  the  aspect  of  things. 
Long  after  the  sun  had  gone  down  into  the  water,  a  bright 
flame  licked  up  the  lowest  edge  of  sky,  and  ran  there,  as  I 
walked  homewards,  like  travelling  fire  behind  the  bushes 
and  tree-trunks. 
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THE    PAINS    OF    RHYME 

Johnson  thought  that  the  reception  originally  accorded 
to  "  Paradise  Lost "  was  not  altogether  inadequate,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  written  in  a  "style  of  versifica- 
tion new  to  all  and  disgusting  to  many  " — in  the  blank 
verse,  which,  as  he  elsewhere  said,  u  seems  to  be  verse 
only  to  the  eye."  The  present  position  of  unrhymed 
decasyllabics  is,  of  course,  absolutely  secure  ;  the  only 
pity  of  it  being,  that  so  few  can  write  them  as  they  should 
be  written.  As  regards  other  rhymeless  poetry  it  is 
unlikely  that  Johnson  would  have  become  a  convert  if  he 
had  lived  to  read  the  "  Thalaba "  or  "  Queen  Mab." 
His  opinion  of  Collins'  "  Ode  to  Evening  "  is  not,  to  our 
recollection,  on  record,  but  the  poem  has  probably  jarred 
on  the  majority  of  youthful  ears,  or  left  them,  at  best, 
unsatisfied.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  various  admirable 
attempts — and  the  name  of  W.  E.  Henley  may  perhaps 
occur  to  some  in  this  connection — the  rhymeless  lyric 
would  not  seem  to  have  advanced  one  single  step  in 
popularity  since  the  days  of  Johnson. 

The  fact  is  in  a  way  deplorable.  Not  that  the  de- 
light in  rhyme  is  itself  in  any  way  open  to  challenge  or 
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criticism.  No  competent  reader  but  loves  it,  whether  it 
rollicks  in  burlesque — 

"On  Friday  died  he  and  that  tidy  lady  by  his  side" — 

or  lingers  on  the  ear  as  in  George  Macdonald's  melodious 
quatrain — 

"  Many  a  wrong  with  its  curing  song, 
Many  a  road  and  many  an  inn, 
Room  to  roam,  but  only  one  home 
For  all  the  world  to  win." 

Nevertheless  it  is  sad  to  observe  how  rhymed  poetry 
continues  to  groan  under  a  disadvantage  of  long  standing, 
it  is  true,  and  long  endured,  but  which  every  new  poem 
emphasizes  and  aggravates.  Just  as  Mill  foreboded  the 
exhaustion  of  musical  combinations,  so  in  poetry  it  has 
really  come  to  pass  that  self-respecting  rhymers  can  hardly 
venture  to  give  the  emphasis  of  assonance  to  the  very 
words  which  would  naturally  demand  it  most.  Life, 
Death  and  the  World,  Joy  and  Sorrow,  the  Moon  and 
the  Stars,  together  with  many  others,  fall  under  this  most 
inconvenient  ban.  To  "  bid  sorrow  borrow  from  blithe 
to-morrow"  we  are  now-a-days  entirely  ashamed,  and  few 
would  not  dispute  that  the  terribly  flat  penultimate  line 
of  Blanco  White's  sonnet — 

"  Why  do  we  then  shun  death  with  anxious  strife" — 

is  alone  enough  to  nullify  Coleridge's  claim  for  it  that  it 

was  the  finest  in  the  language.     As  for  moon  and  stars — 

which,  pace  George  Eliot,  are  intrinsically  more  beautiful 

words  than  "chips  "  or  "  sawdust " — the  stars  immediately 

suggest  to  us   harbour  and    other    bars,   and    the    moon 
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reminds  us  of  the  parodist  of  the  "June"  and  "  River" 
school  of  drawing-room  balladists  : — 

"When  'loon's'  been  used,  and  '  shoon,' 
and  '  spoon,' 
And  •  stiver  '  sounded  '  stiver,' 
Think  of  a  bard  reduced  to  '  coon ' 
And  left  alone  with  'liver.'" 

Mr.  Gilbert,  it  is  true,  made  quite  a  new  man  of  the  loon 
in  this  aspect,  when — in  "  Sing  me  your  song,  O  " — he 
applied  to  him  the  epithet  "  love-lorn,"  but  these  felicities 
can  only  be  created  once.  Mr.  Kipling  with  his  "  flung 
festoon  "  of  monkeys  "  halfway  up  to  the  jealous  moon  " 
also  made  a  great  hit,  and  this  hit  also  can  never  be 
repeated.     Fielding's  line — 

"A  cat  in  boots  did  dance  a  rigadoon" — 

occurs  in  blank  verse,  but,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  he 
would  certainly,  and  probably  justly,  have  been  accused 
of  writing  it  for  the  rhyme.  Perhaps  the  oddest  thing  in 
this  connection  was  done  by  Hood  when,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  same  assonance,  he  called  a  tree  with  snaky  roots 
a  "  Forest  Laocoon." 

These  lunar  difficulties  have  been  always  and  obviously 
to  the  fore — 'but  the  same  objection  could  as  easily  be 
sustained  against  any  of  the  words  given  above.  It  is,  for 
instance,  very  difficult  for  a  "  pius  vates  et  Phoebo  digna 
locuturus  "  to  rhyme  death  and  breath  without  a  sense  of 
guilt,  and  "  my  son's  wife  Elizabeth,"  even  if  that  happens 
to  be  her  name,  is  as  impossible  a  personage  to  him  as 
Betty  Foy  or  "  dear  brother  Tim."  He  is,  therefore,  for 
practical    purposes,  "  left    alone    with  '  saith  '  " — for  the 
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other  verbs  in  -eth  sound  somewhat  affected  except  in  a 
neo-mediaevalist  mouth. 

That  poets  would  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  rhyme 
with  the  words  of  which  we  speak,  is  shown  by  the 
example  of  such  essential  artists  as  Tennyson,  who  was 
continually  attempting  it  with  varied  success.     As  regards 


"  moon  - 


"  My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapour  goes, 
May  my  soul  follow  soon  " — 

has  the  true  air  of  neatness  and  inevitability — but  he  could 

not  always  do  as  much  with  "  stars  "  and  "  world."     His 

"  furled  battle-flags  "  are  perhaps  his  best  rhyme  to  the 

latter  ;  but  what  poet  can  now  bring  himself  to  furl  even 

his  umbrella   with   this  used-up  rhyme   in   view  ?     The 

result  of  all  this  is,  not  only  that  the  poet  is  hampered  and 

trammelled  but  that  half  the  reader's  pleasure  is  spoilt 

He  becomes  a  sort  of  composition  master,  looking  out  for 

an  "atque"  or  an  "usque  "  in  a  school-boy  exercise.     It 

is  easy  to  say  that  a  reader  who,  when  his  eye  is  caught 

by    the    word   "stars"   at   the  end  of  a  sonnet,  cannot 

forbear   looking   at    once    to   see    how    the    author    has 

circumvented  the  rhyme,  is  a  reader  unduly  sophisticated. 

All  it  really  means  is  that  he  has  himself  gone  through 

the  mill  of  verse-making.     If  he  knew  nothing  of  how 

poetry  is  made,  he  could  assuredly   be  no  judge  of  its 

beauty    or  success.     It  is  the  same  with  painting — but 

with  what  a  difference  !     The  modest  dauber  may  look 

upon  the  works  of  men  who  repeatedly  and  triumphantly 

surmount  the  difficulties  of  their  art.     The  man  has  yet 

to  be  born  who  can  make  repeated  and  triumphant  rhymes 
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to  "  moon."  In  contemplating  the  miserable  paucity  and 
banality  of  rhymes,  we  English  are  condemned  to  sorrow 
as  they  who  have  no  hope.  The  days  of  mere  alliteration 
when  Piers  Plowman  "shook  him  into  shrouds  as  he  a 
shep  were"  are  evidently  past  recall  ;  and  the  future  of 
the  rhymeless  lyric  seems  dark.  It  would  appear  that  the 
rhymers  of  the  future  will  do  well  to  eschew  more  and 
more  the  tell-tale  rhymes  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. They  must  console  themselves  with  the  knowledge 
that  poetry  of  the  most  magical  charm — such  lines  as 

"  And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face  " — 

can  be  made  out  of  words  to  which  the  assonances  are 
fairly  plentiful.  No  reader  will  trouble  himself  to  notice 
what  particular  rhyme  a  poet  has  selected  for  "  sound," 
and  this  cause  of  disenchantment  is  to  that  extent 
removed.  All  the  same,  the  rhymers  are  much  to  be 
pitied.  The  poet  of  "  Molly  Trefusis "  carolled  in  a 
most  airy  and  apparently  artless  way  about  the  Pains  of 
Prose.  Nobody  can  ever  have  known  better  than  him- 
self the  reality  of  what  we  have  here  described  as  the 
Pains  of  Rhyme — nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  defied  them 
with  a  better  grace. 
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I.  WITH  THE  JEUNESSE 

Bohemia  is  bewildered  over  the  Boers.  Bohemia — 
ignorant  of  all  that  does  not  concern  the  Boul'  Mich' — 
wonders  who  they  are,  what  they  are  like  and  where 
they  live.  Nor  does  Bohemia  know  why  they  have  gone 
to  war.  rt  Are  they  black  ? "  inquires  Mile.  Mimi.  "  Do 
they  wear  feathers  and  wave  spears?"  asks  Mile.  Musette. 
"  Tell  us,"  say  both,  "  about  '  les  Boeres.'  "...  It  is,  of 
course,  to  Paul  that  these  questions  are  put — in  the 
Taverne  Lorrain,  equipped,  to-day,  with  billiard-tables  and 
a  band.  With  him  are  Pierre  and  others  ;  near  them, 
cards  are  being  played,  and  dominoes.  Bocks  are  brought ; 
solemnly  Paul  drinks  to  "  les  Boeres,"  their  children  and 
their  wives.  "  May  they  marry  as  many  as  they  like  ?  " 
asks  Mile.  Mimi.  "  Yes,"  replies  Paul,  "  comme  les 
Turcs  !  "  "  Quel  scandale,  mon  Dieu,  quel  scandale  !  " 
murmurs  Pierre.  Still,  Paul  excuses  them.  They  have 
much  to  put  up  with,  he  declares — the  English,  for 
example,  and  the  Germans.  Has  Mile.  Mimi  seen  "les 
touristes  de  Cook  " — driving  in  brakes,  consulting  in- 
famous  Baedekers,  driving  along  the  boulevards  in  dreary 
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batches  ?    Has  she  also  seen  parties  from  Berlin — rows  of 
them,  for  ever  talcing  notes,  mooning  before  monuments, 
peering  at  pillars,  standing — pitiful  figures — beneath  the 
stately  towers  of  Notre  Dame  ?     Thousands  of  these  live 
in  the  Transvaal :  what  wonder  that  the  "  Boeres  "  should 
seek  consolation  by  marrying  often  !     Then,  the  English 
covet  their   mines,  and  would   have  them  attend    bleak 
churches,  where  pale  pastors  preach.     They  are  "sec," 
these  pastors  ;  they  neither  swing  incense  nor  lead  pro- 
cessions round   the  church  :    and   the  "  Boeres "   resent 
these  sad  ceremonies,  because  they  love  to  bow,  and  kneel, 
and  rise,  "  comme  les  catholiques."    So,  they  fight  far,  far 
away — for  their  children  and  wives,  for  their  mines  and 
churches — on  rugged  hills  and  in  damp  valleys,  thousands 
of  them,  with  Kruger  as  chief  and  Joubert  as  lieutenant ; 
while  the  English — afraid  to  meet  them  face  to  face — 
hover  above  them  in  balloons,  and  throw  gunpowder  and 
bombs  down,  and  sing  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  whenever 
a  "  Boere  "  is  killed  or  hurt.     "  So,  O  Mimi,  O  Musette, 
O  Pierre,  let  us  have  more  bocks — for  Paul  is  thirsty  after 
having  spoken  so  wisely  and  so  well,  and  anxious  to  raise 
yet  another  glass  to  the  Boeres  who  lie  out  in  the  cold 
and  rain,  while  we,  the  Jeunesse  of  the  Latin  Quarter 
and  the  Pride  of  Paris,  sit  in  luxury  before  billiard-tables 
and  a  band."     Bocks  are  ordered,  emptied  in  honour  of 
the  "  Boeres."     Mile.  Mimi  wishes  to  go,  so  does  Mile. 
Musette — to  Bullier's  they  say,  because  Paul's  tragic  story 
has  made  them   sad.     They   rise,    then — Bibi   la    Puree 
passes.    He  carries  a  handsome  umbrella  ;  he  wears  a  huge 
chrysanthemum,  he  clasps  a  bust.    "  Les  Boeres,"  says  he, 
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have  Bibi's  sympathy.  Bibi  is  collecting  francs  on  their 
behalf.  Bibi  is  even  selling  this  bust  to  give  them  food 
and  tobacco."  Ten  francs  would  buy  it  :  "  c'est  pour 
rien."  But,  as  no  one  replies,  Bibi  leaves  the  Lorrain 
and  makes  for  the  Cafe  Procope  where,  at  Voltaire's 
table,  the  pro-Boer  committee  sits.  As  students  pass  Bibi 
stops  them,  saying,  "  Bibi  has  something  to  sell." 
"  Umbrellas  ? "  is  the  invariable  reply.  "  No,"  answers 
Bibi  indignantly.  "  A  bust — only  ten  francs — the  bust 
of  Verlaine's  brother  and  friend,  the  bust  of  Bibi  la 
Pur£e  !  " 

Seated  in  Procope  is  much  of  the  Jeunesse  of  the 
Latin  Quarter — not  that  section  of  it  that  dances  down 
the  Boul'  Mich'  shouting  and  singing,  but  a  more 
thoughtful  set,  young,  ambitious  and  inspired.  Great 
hats  hang  from  pegs,  and  alarming  sticks.  Pens,  ink  and 
paper  are  about ;  the  Jeunesse  is  writing — writing,  no 
doubt,  tremendous  tragedies,  or  bitter  verse  or  stanzas  of 
despair.  Idler  fellows  play  dominoes  or  picquet ;  others 
discuss  in  corners ;  on  these — on  all — smiles  M.  Theo, 
the  popular  and  portly  proprietor.  He  loves  his  house, 
and  he  respects  it :  no  one  must  be  disorderly  in  the 
Procope.  He  has  Voltaire's  table,  and  portraits  of  Rous- 
seau, Robespierre,  Danton,  Gambetta  and  others  on  his 
walls.  He  has  old  books  and  dusty  documents  up-stairs. 
He  has  memories,  trophies,  treasures  everywhere.  His  is 
not  an  ordinary  caf£,  not  a  cabaret  ;  should  any  one  shout 
or  chant  a  chorus  M.  Theo,  rising  gravely,  will  say  with 
surprise,  "  Sir,  remember  you  are  in  the  Procope."  Still, 
M.   Th£o  is   not  so  haunted  by  memories  as  to  belong 
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altogether  to  the  past.     He  loves  the  Jeunesse  ;  he  aids 
and  encourages  it.    He  gives  "  Procope  Soirees  "  at  which 
his  proteges  recite  and   sing  ;  he  publishes  the  Procope 
newspaper    in   which   the   great  works  of  the   Jeunesse 
appear ;  he  is  always  discreet,  always  patient,  always  kind. 
Journalists  have  visited  him  of  late ;  odd  figures — some 
in  blouses,  others  in  sabots — too.     He  knows  what  they 
want  and  why   they   have  come;   he  says  to  a  waiter, 
"Present  these  gentlemen  to  the  committee."     And  he 
shrugs    his  shoulders,   and    smiles,    and    says,    "  Pour    le 
Transvaal,    c'est    bizarre."     We,    too,    would    see    the 
committee,  and  say  so  ;  but  the  committee  is  busy — we 
must  wait.     And  so  we  watch  Bibi  as  he  parades  his  bust 
before  the  Jeunesse,  from  table  to  table,  drawing  attention 
to  its  merits,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  lifelike  image  of  the 
one    Bibi    la    Puree.     None    take    it,   however ;     many 
implore  Bibi  to  leave  them  in  peace,  others  advise  him  to 
enlist  as  a  volunteer  himself.     Here  and  there,  groups 
discuss  the  "  distress"  of  the  "  Boeres."     The  committee 
is  still  in  the  backroom  at  Voltaire's  table,  busy  ;  a  tall 
man,  almost  bald  and    pale,    says   wearily    that    it   does 
nothing   but   talk.      It    has   been   sitting   for  weeks,   he 
declares,  waiting  for  recruits  and  one  hundred  thousand 
francs.     It  has  got  the  men,  but  still  waits  for  the  money 
and — always  will.     His  friend,  a  melancholy  poet,  replies 
that  "  we  must  all  die  ;  "  "  even  Bibi,"  he  goes  on,  and 
Bibi,  still  hawking  his  bust,  remarks  "  How  true  !  "     At 
last  we  are  informed  that  the  committee  will  see  us  and, 
what  is  more,  that  the  committee  will  join  us.    And  soon 
the   committee  comes — not  a   determined   score,  as   we 
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expected,  but  a  solitary  young  man  with  a  soft  beard  and 
dreamy  eyes.  He  bows  courteously  and  wonders  what 
we  want.  His  idea  is  simple  and  seemingly  sincere  :  it 
is  to  aid  the  Boers  "who  are  in  need  of  help  ;"  and  so, 
in  reply  to  a  number  of  applications,  he  has  founded  a 
committee.  He,  at  the  present  moment,  alone  repre- 
sents it.  Four  hundred  men  have  offered  their  services, 
and  are  ready  to  start ;  but  there  are  no  funds.  Each 
volunteer  must  have  an  outfit  and  pocket-money  ;  each, 
however,  is  too  poor  to  equip  himself,  being  either 
a  student,  or  a  labourer,  or  a  mechanic.  "  And  so 
I  sit  here  and  wait,"  he  concludes,  "  wait,  for  some 
generous  person  to  equip  my  men  and  myself,  for  I, 
too,  am  poor,  and  I,  also,  wish  to  go.  When  ?  I 
cannot  say  ;  perhaps  never.  But  I  have  mapped  out 
our  route  and  made  out  a  list  of  steamers  that  leave 
Marseilles.  I  have  hours,  days  and  details  arranged. 
I  have  four  hundred  men,  all  ready.  But  I  have 
neither  outfits  for  them,  nor  ammunition,  nor  money." 
Sadly  he  speaks,  and  sincerely.  Slowly  he  rises ;  and, 
after  bowing  again,  returns  to  Voltaire's  table.  He  sits 
there  to-day,  he  will  sit  there  to-morrow,  for  hours 
at  a  time,  waiting,  watching  and  hoping.  When 
volunteers  present  themselves,  he  enrols  them.  If  they 
ask  when  they  must  get  ready  to  start,  he  replies  :  "  Je 
ne  sais  pas.  J'attends.  Nous  partirons  peut-etre  demain, 
ou  a.  la  fin  de  la  semaine,  ou  dans  un  mois — peut-etre 
jamais." 
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The  pavements  of  Paris  are  growing  clear ;  no  one 
idles  at  corners,  no  one  brings  out  his  chair.  Doorsteps 
are  less  occupied  ;  balconies  are  bleak ;  children  no 
longer  draw  chalk  designs  on  the  curb-stone  ;  friendly 
chats  and  occasional  quarrels  now  take  place  indoors  : 
that  amiable  open-air  life,  beloved  by  Paris,  is  over  until 
the  spring.  The  coco-man  has  vanished.  His  stall,  like 
that  of  the  motherly  soul  who  traded  in  sickly  lemonade 
and  suspicious  ices,  has  given  place  to  the  chestnut  mer- 
chant's furnace.  It  glows  at  almost  every  corner,  it  is 
patronized  perpetually,  it  is  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  its  owner.  Parisians  pass,  condemning  the 
cold.  They  wear  mufflers,  and  thick  gloves.  They 
have  dew  on  their  beards,  and  their  eyes  water.  They 
tell  one  another  that  they  can  see  their  breath  :  the 
"  phenomene  "  surprises  them,  it  is  "  6patant,"  "  bizarre." 
And  they  absorb  peppermints,  and  order  grog  amen'cain 
— not  on  a  terrace,  however,  but  in  the  corner  of  some 
warm  cafe  far  from  the  door.  There,  they  feel  a  draught, 
ask  the  waiter  to  seek  its  origin  and  to  stifle  it  at  once 
and  for  all.  There,  they  play  picquet,  ecart£  or  dominoes. 
There,  they   discuss   the   Government,   the  High  Court 

and — "  les  Boeres  "  .  .  .  "  Of  all    wars,"  says   a  brisk 
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little    bourgeois,    "this    is    the     most    enervante.       One 
knows   nothing,    absolutely    nothing.     One    would    like 
more    news,    more   incident.      Voyons  !      What    is   the 
position  ?     The  Boeres  are  for  ever  marching  and   the 
English  for  ever  retreating.     It  was  not  so  in  'seventy; 
it  has  never  been  so  in  French  wars.     It  will  last  for  years, 
until  our  children  are  fathers,  and  then  both  the  Boeres 
and   the   English  will   claim  victory."     His  three   com- 
panions, no  less  bourgeois,  no  less  brisk,  agree — then  call 
up  the  waiter  and  declare  that  if  the  old  draught  has  been 
stifled,  a  new   one    has  taken  its  place.     "  Impossible," 
replies  the   waiter,  and  all   four   raise   their   voices,  and 
protest  that  this  draught  is  even  more  piercing  than  the 
first,  that  it  whistles,  that  it  cuts,  that  it  can  almost  be 
heard,  and  that,  unless  it  is  checked,  it  will  certainly  blow 
them  away.     The  waiter  says  that  the  draught  shall  be 
seen  to,  but  that  "it  will  be  difficult."     In  the  mean- 
while would  these  gentlemen  like  the  last  edition  of  the 
"Patrie"  and  the  "Petit  Bleu"  which   have  just  come 
in  ?   They  would,  and  they  would  also  like  to  feel  the  last 
of  that  "  sacre  "  draught.     So  the  papers  come,  and  the 
waiter    goes    ofF  in    search    of   the    wind    that    pierces, 
whistles,  cuts,  can  almost  be  heard  and  is  about  to  blow 
four  full-grown  men  away.    The  "  Patrie  "  has  portraits  of 
the  "Boeres,"  and  articles  on  the  "  threats"  of  England 
and  on  the  mobilization  of  the  English  fleet.    The  "  Petit 
Bleu  "  is  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  wounded,  dying 
and  dead.      "  Millevoye,"  says   one  of  the  four,  "  does 
more  harm  to  commerce  than  even  Drumont.     He  knows 
as  well  as  we  that  England  will  not  declare  war  on  the 
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strength  of  a  few  caricatures.  He  should  be  shut  up  in  a 
maison  de  sante."  A  camelot's  cry  is  heard,  it  is  hoarse 
and  it  is  excited.  All  four  gossipers  rise,  then  sit  down 
again  declaring  that  "  it  is  probably  a  canard."  Other 
consommateurs  have  sent  for  a  copy  of  the  camelot's 
paper,  and  are  handed  the  "  Libertd."  They  open  it  hastily. 
They  examine  it  anxiously.  They  say,  at  last,  that 
Ladysmith  has  fallen  :  a  telegram  from  Holland  says  so. 
"  This,"  remarks  some  one,  "  is  the  tenth  telegram  of  the 
same  kind.  Ladysmith  has  fallen  ten  times.  To-morrow 
another  telegram  will  come,  then  Ladysmith  will  have 
fallen  eleven  times.  Next  day  we  shall  hear  that  Lady- 
smith can  hold  out  for  three  months  ;  but  during  those 
three  months  ninety  telegrams  will  come  and  Ladysmith 
have  fallen  over  a  hundred  times."  u  La  prise  de  Lady- 
smith," shouts  another  camelot.  "  Ladysmith  has  fallen," 
says  an  Englishman.  "  Then,"  replies  his  friend  with  an 
American  accent,  "  you  owe  me  ten  dollars."  The 
waiter  has  something  to  say  about  the  war.  He  has  a 
sharp  and  humorous  face.  His  eye  twinkles.  He  is 
amused.  "  Wars  of  this  kind,"  he  declares,  "  benefit  the 
newspapers.  They  can  say  what  they  like,  for  the 
Boeres  live  thousands  of  miles  away  and  the  telegraph 
lines  have  been  cut.  Les  redacteurs  gather  together  and 
decide  that  Ladysmith  must  fall.  And  so  they  scribble 
quickly,  and  send  for  the  camelots  and  tell  them  to  shout 

and  "      The  first  draught,  or  the  second  draught 

or  a  new  draught  is  playing  about  the  four  full-grown 
bourgeois,  and  so  they  have  summoned  the  waiter.  Does 
he   wish   them  to  lie  in  bed   for  weeks  with  influenza  ? 
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bronchitis?  pneumonia?  See,  they  shiver.  See  again, 
they  must  put  their  coat-collars  up.  It  is  disgraceful,  it  is 
unheard  of :  here,  in  the  largest  cafe"  on  the  boulevards, 
draughts  may  pierce,  whistle,  cut,  almost  be  heard, 
nearly  blow  one  away,  and  give  one  influenza,  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia  while  the  waiters  stand  by  idly  and  talk. 
Which  draught  is  it  ?  They  do  not  know,  and  they  do 
not  care,  but  it  is  a  hundred  times  sharper  than  the  second 
and  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  than  the  first.  One 
would  do  better  to  stay  at  home.  One  would  be  obliged 
to  forego  aperitifs.  One  would  be  safer  in  the  Transvaal, 
among  the  "  Boeres."  The  waiter  "  regrets."  He  will 
go  off"  this  moment  and  look  for  the  draught,  but  "  it  will 
be  difficult."  He,  himself,  knows  what  it  is  to  have  a 
current  of  air  playing  on  "  one's  "  neck  and  spine,  for  at 
night  he  often  sees  his  bed-curtains  flutter,  and  must  rise 
and  stop  up  cracks,  and  examine  corners  and  lay  paper 
beneath  the  door.  But — que  voulez-vous  ?  Paris  always 
had  draughts,  and  always  will.  So  he  goes  ofFto  find  the 
draught,  after  declaring  again  that  "it  will  be  difficult," 
and  looks  under  tables  and  shakes  his  napkin  and,  when 
the  four  bourgeois  are  engaged  in  talking,  steals  slyly  out 
on  to  the  terrace  where  a  camelot  stands.  "  What  luck  ?" 
he  asks.  "  Sold  out,"  replies  the  camelot.  "  Vive  Lady- 
smith  !     Vive  les  Boeres  !  " 

Not  only  the  bourgeoisie,  however,  discusses  the 
"Boeres"  and  the  war.  Gamins  are  interested  in  the 
topic  :  they  form  the  camp  of  the  English  and  the  camp  of 
the  "  Boeres,"  they  fight,  they  charge,  they  retreat.  Pass- 
ing Englishmen  attract  their  attention.    They  pity  them, 
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or  they  denounce  them,  often  they  say,  "II  n'a  pas  l'air 
bien  heureux,  celui-la."  Cabmen  are  sick  of  the  subject. 
From  their  boxes  they  hail  the  camelots  with  "  voleur  " 
or  "  farceur."  Why  should  there  be  so  much  commo- 
tion about  the  <c  Boeres  "  ?  Who  are  the  "  Boeres  "  ? 
They  have  never  seen,  never  driven,  a  "  Boere."  Nor 
are  the  camelots,  themselves,  too  fond  of  the  campaign 
that  brings  them  in  so  many  sous.  They  are  hoarse  ; 
some  can  scarcely  speak;  they  have  advertised  the 
"  Boeres,"  and  proclaimed  the  fall  of  Ladysmith,  too 
often.  Barbers,  however,  are  eloquent  on  the  subject; 
all  entertain  their  clients  with  criticisms  of  President 
Kruger  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  One,  a  generous,  broad, 
open-minded  fellow  does  not  approve  of  the  harsh  epi- 
thets applied  so  frequently  and  so  freely  to  England. 
She  is  greedy,  he  thinks.  She  should  not  covet  the 
whole  world.  She  should  sometimes  think  of  others 
but  herself.  In  short,  she  should  be  "  reasonable." 
There  are  bad  people  in  France,  too.  Of  course  there 
must  be  good  people  in  England,  but — they  should  be 
"  reasonable."  Let  them  consider  a  little,  for  every  one 
should  be  thoughtful.  Again,  he  protests  that  he  does 
not  dislike  the  English,  they  are  regular  clients,  and  they 
pay  well.  But  although  he  has  never  shaved  them,  never 
shampooed  them,  he  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  the 
"  Boeres." 
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On  the  boulevards  on  Mardi  Gras  confetti  was  sold 
everywhere.  Stalls  of  it  stood  at  each  corner  ;  anaemic 
youths  flourished  it  by  the  bag  ;  old  women  hawked  it 
about  in  wooden  measures — and  all  three  did  well  in 
spite  of  the  rain.  White  lilac  was  to  be  had,  and  nougat. 
A  Turk  passed  to  and  fro  with  Sujat  carpets  ;  behind  him 
came  another  pedlar  loudly  calling  attention  to  a  new  toy. 
It  consisted  of  two  figures,  the  one  large,  the  other  small ; 
it  represented  a  Boer  and  an  Englishman,  and  it  was 
worked  by  a  string.  "  Voici  Kronje  et  Roberts,"  an- 
nounced the  man,  then  holding  his  puppets  up,  made 
them  bow  and  dance,  made  Cronje  pick  Roberts  up 
eventually,  made  Roberts  shake,  totter,  fall.  "  Kronje 
wins,"  cries  the  pedlar.  "  See  Kronje  victorious,  see 
Roberts  defeated,  see  the  triumph  of  the  Transvaal  over 
England — only  fifty  centimes."  Soon,  another  cry  rose, 
and  it  was,  "  Here's  the  dum-dum,  the  dum-dum,  the 
dum-dum,"  and  it  came  from  a  brother  pedlar,  equipped 
also  with  a  new  toy.  His  was  a  cardboard  bullet  out  of 
which  an  Englishman  jumped  when  a  spring  was  touched, 
and  this  was  Roberts  again,  or  Buller,  or  Macdonald,  or 
Kitchener,  now  one,  now  the  other,  yet  all  three  alike. 

No  one  heeded   these  pedlars,  however,  because    every- 
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body  was  buying  or  exchanging  confetti  j  and  both  men 
were  pushed  and  proclaimed  to  be  a  nuisance  and  per- 
suaded at  last  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Grumbling, 
they  took  to  the  terrace  of  the  caf£s,  and  made 
Cronje  throw  Roberts,  or  Buller,  or  Macdonald,  or 
Kitchener  jump  out  of  their  "dum-dum,"  again  and 
again.  Here,  they  were  more  observed  if  not  better 
patronized,  and  a  bourgeois,  surrounded  by  his  family, 
held  forth  on  the  war,  "  Le  dum-dum,"  he  said,  "  is  the 
most  terrible  bullet  employed  in  the  war,  and  it  has  been 
used  now  for  the  first  time.  It  can  kill  twenty  men, 
one  after  the  other.  It  will  blow  them  to  pieces,  and 
into  the  air.  It  can "  "  Merci,  mon  ami,"  re- 
plied his  wife.  w  Get  Jeanne  some  confetti,  and  let's 
walk.  Forget  your  dum-dum  :  we  shall  never  see  one  in 
France."  And  so  Jeanne  threw  confetti,  handfuls  of  it ; 
and  so  others  pelted  her ;  and  so  Jeanne  was  soon  bathed 
in  colour ;  and  so  the  pavements  became  purple  and 
yellow  and  pink  and  green  ;  and  so  a  mud  of  confetti 
was  made  because  it  rained  ;  and  yet  the  crowd  grew 
and  passed  on  patiently,  gaily,  amiably,  without  a  word 
that  was  rude  or  a  gesture  that  was  rough.  "  Voici 
Kronje,"  shouted  the  pedlars,  "  Voici  Roberts."  u  La 
Patrie,"  cried  a  camelot  suddenly.  "  Defaite  du  General 
Kronje  par  les  Anglais  !  Trois  milles  prisonniers  !  '  La 
Patrie,  La  Patrie.'"  But  the  battle  of  confetti  con- 
tinued, and  the  camelots,  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  now, 
all  hastening,  were  rarely  stopped.  Time  passed  ;  and  the 
crowd  and  the  confetti  grew  thicker  and  thicker.     Here 

and  there  a  camelot  still  announced  the  news ;  occasionally, 
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some  one  would  say,  "  Les  Boeres  sont  en  fuite,  tu  sais." 
The  mud  of  the  confetti  got  sticky  now,  and  ran  in 
coloured  streams.  There  were  purple  splashes,  green 
splashes,  yellow  splashes,  pink  splashes  of  it  everywhere. 
Towards  six  o'clock  aperitifs  were  taken  ;  and  then  only 
did  the  Parisian  discuss  the  news  of  the  day.  "Ce  pauvre 
Kronje,"  was  his  favourite  remark,  "sa  pauvre  femme  ! 
Parait  qu'il  y'a  trois  milles  prisonniers :  c'est  la  fin. 
C'est  la  triomphe  du  dum-dum."  When  the  "Petit 
Bleu"  appeared  with  a  photograph  of  Cronje,  the  Parisian 
studied  it  and  called  the  heroic  General  "a  fine  man," 
and  "  a  big  man  "  ;  and  sympathized  with  his  wife  who 
was  "  a  brave  woman,"  and  "  a  good  woman,"  and  called 
up  visions  of  them  in  their  camp,  surrounded  by  their 
men.  It  stirred  him  to  think  that  the  General  had  been 
followed  by  his  wife  throughout  the  campaign,  and  there 
was  almost  more  sympathy  for  her  than  for  him — but 
President  Kruger's  name  was  not  even  mentioned. 
"  London  will  rejoice,"  said  a  portly  little  bourgeois. 
"Chamberlain  will  become  a  hero,"  replied  another. 
"  C'est  le  dum-dum."  And  when  the  Parisian  had 
finished  his  absinthe,  he  sought  the  boulevards  once 
more,  and  exchanged  more  confetti  on  his  way  to  dinner, 
and  shook  it  off  as  he  entered  his  restaurant,  and  dined 
well,  and  laughed  in  a  theatre  afterwards,  and  did  not 
mention  the  matter  again. 

On  the  River  Gauche  the  "  dum-dum  "  had  won  both 
Roberts'  and  Buller's  victories.  Kimberley  and  Lady- 
smith  have  been  saved  by  it,  and  Cronje  would   be  at 

large  if  there  had  been  no  "dum-dum."     Mr.  Rhodes — 
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according  to  Bohemia — must  rejoice  ;  Mr.  Rhodes, 
indeed,  should  give  the  inventor  of  that  particular  bullet 
the  richest  of  his  gold  mines — for,  without  it,  he  would 
be  a  prisoner  or,  worse  still,  careering  about  South  Africa 
in  a  balloon.  Queer  birds  might  attack  him  ;  a  storm 
might  drive  him  straight  into  the  enemy's  camp,  a 
perverse  wind  might  blow  him  across  the  ocean,  upset 
him,  and  he — in  spite  of  his  nuggets — would  be  obliged  to 
swim  for  his  life.  Then,  mes  amis,  Rhodes  would  become 
a  Robinson  Crusoe  and  wear  skins  instead  of  a  frock-coat, 
and  sandals  in  the  place  of  boots,  and  sip  water,  and  cook 
sparrows,  and  cry  for  crusts,  or,  finding  no  island,  he 
would  seek  refuge  on  a  rock  and  stare  at  the  sea  all  day, 
and  have  no  one  to  speak  to  and  no  companions  but 
silent  oysters  and  sentimental  seals.  All  this  might  have 
happened  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  How  he  must  respect,  how  he 
must  admire  that  "  chose  effrayante,  le  dum-dum."  And 
then  "ce  pauvre  Kronje"  and  "sa  pauvre  petite  femme," 
how  they  must  condemn  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles, 
that  sinister  object,  "  le  dum-dum  !  "  Weeks  ago  they 
were  side  by  side  in  the  trim  camp,  the  one  smoking  his 
pipe,  the  other  reading  the  Bible  to  him,  or  bathing  their 
grandson  or  knitting.  In  those  moments  both  were 
certain  of  success  ;  both  dreamt,  no  doubt,  of  returning 
to  their  farm  in  a  month  or  so,  when  the  war  had  been 
brought  to  a  triumphant  close.  And  then,  suddenly,  all 
their  hopes  are  shattered,  all  their  dreams  dispersed  not — 
"  Hear  me,  Mimi " — by  an  honest  cannon,  but  by  that 
frightful  monster,  "  le  dum-dum."  "  Is  it  big  ?  "  asks 
Mdlle.  Mimi.     "Like  a  petit  pain,"  answers  Paul.    "Is 
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it  in  the  shape  of  a  croissant  ? "  goes  on  Mdlle.  Mimi. 
"  No,"  replies  Paul,  "  it  is  straight.  It  could  travel  from 
here  to  Amiens  killing  everybody  it  met  on  the  way,  and 
even  then  have  power  enough  to  shatter  the  Theatre 
Municipal,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 

afterwards "    "  Assez  !  "  cries  Mdlle.  Mimi.    "  It  has 

killed  enough."  Paul,  however,  is  bent  on  showing  his 
knowledge  of  military  matters,  and  attributes  many  an 
odd  power,  many  a  strange  merit,  to  that  outrageous 
assassin,  "  le  dum-dum."  "  It  is  at  once  bizarre,"  he  goes 
on.  "  It  never  smokes,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  seen.  It 
does  not  travel  straight  like  other  bullets,  but  is  on  the 
ground  now,  and  then  in  the  air,  or  turning  somersaults, 
or  cutting  figures,  waiting  always  for  a  favourite  oppor- 
tunity to  drop.  It  hovers,  and  then  descends.  It  has 
marked  its  man — the  biggest  in  the  field.  One  would 
say  it  could  see."  "  Diabolique,"  observes  Pierre.  "  And 
then,"  continues  Paul,  "  it  strikes.  It  enters  an  arm  or 
a  leg.  It  travels  ;  it  goes  everywhere,  and  then  it  comes 
out,  and  strikes  another  Boere  and  explores  him  also, 
and  then  it  treats  a  third  Boere  in  the  same  manner,  and 

a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth "     "  Assez  !  "  cries 

Mdlle.  Mimi,  "it  has  killed  more  than  enough." 
"When,"  concludes  Paul,  "it  is  exhausted,  it  shrieks 
and  gives  up  smoke  which  suffocates  everybody,  and 
which  " — sinister  detail — "  is  green  !  "  Still,  Paul  admits 
that  the  Boeres  also  use  the  dum-dum,  a  kind  of  their 
own.  It  is  not  so  successful,  because  it  cannot  kill  as 
much.  After  it  has  explored  three  Englishmen  it  is 
spent.     Why  ?     Because     it     is    bothered     by    khaki,    a 
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mysterious  stuff.  "  You,"  declares  Paul,  pointing  to 
Mdlle.  Mimi,  "  you  might  wear  khalci  and  no  one 
would  know  that  yours  was  not  an  ordinary  dress.  The 
Quarter  would  say,  c  Mimi  is  wearing  fawn.'  The 
Quarter  would  never  know  that  you  had  in  reality  a 
suit  of  armour  on  as  strong  as  steel,  as  sound  as  the 
costumes  of  the  ancient  Moors,  Mohammedans  and 
Crusaders."  And  as  Mdlle.  Mimi  is  still  sceptical,  Paul 
explains  that  khaki  is  a  preparation  of  indiarubber  almost 
impossible  to  penetrate,  and  that  it  blunts  bullets  and 
swords,  and  that  the  Boeres  do  not  know  this  because  it 
looks  like  an  ordinary  and  innocent  suit  of  yellow.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  Cronje  should  be  a  prisoner  !  What 
wonder,  then,  that  thousands  of  his  men  should  also  be 
helpless  to  attack  !  Khaki  and  the  dum-dum  have  been 
too  much  for  them,  khaki  and  the  dum-dum  have  saved 
Kimberley  and  Ladysmith  ;  khaki  and  the  dum-dum 
will  destroy  South  Africa  and  very  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  war. 
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THE    GOODLY    COMPANY    OF 
DUFFERS 

Some  years  ago  the  Renshaw  "  smash  "  drove  the 
duffer  from  the  tennis-lawn.  What  has  been  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  game  has  steadily  declined  in  popularity, 
until  it  is  now  all  but  superseded  by  croquet.  The  man 
who  travels  with  his  own  mallet  is  threatening  to  drive 
the  duffer  off  the  croquet-lawn,  and  unless  the  duffers 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this  matter  croquet  will 
share  the  fate  of  lawn-tennis.  Men,  wearing  the  garb 
and  using  the  manners  of  gentlemen,  have  been  known, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  second  ball,  to  go  right  round  the 
lawn  and  become  rovers  in  a  single  turn.  Where  is  this 
sort  of  thing  to  stop  ?  In  an  old  and  wealthy  country  like 
England  there  are  always  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  play  games,  and  who 
consequently  acquire  the  skill,  if  they  do  not  pocket  the 
profits,  of  the  professional.  But  when  all's  said  and  done, 
they  must  always  be  a  narrow  and  selfish  oligarchy,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  tyrannize  over  the  Out- 
lander  majority,  which  is  the  real  backbone  of  the  country. 
If  it  be  conceded,  as  it  must  be,  that  the  object  of  all 
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games  and  sport  is  to  provide  the  greatest  happiness  for 
the  greatest  number,  then  the  unassailable  right  of  the 
duffer  to  exist  stands  established.  For  he  or  she  amuses 
himself  or  herself,  play  he  or  she  never  so  badly,  even  if 
his  or  her  partner  does  not.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
the  man  who  misses  a  ball  at  ten  yards,  or  who  hovers 
round  the  third  hoop  in  loud-lunged  despair  for  an  hour, 
require  to  be  pressed  into  a  game,  and  bear  himself  lowly 
and  submissively  ?  The  mere  fact  of  dufferhood  raises  a 
presumption  of  moral  superiority.  The  time  that  has  been 
passed  by  the  "pro"  in  roquetting  and  croquetting  and 
getting  through  hoops  has  been  spent  by  the  duffer  in 
getting  through  examinations,  or  in  an  office,  or  at  the  Bar. 
Shall  the  hand  that  shakes  from  toil  and  the  eye  that 
wanders  from  honourable  weariness  rank  lower  than  the 
cheap  skill  of  the  loafer  ?  The  real  source  of  the  duffers' 
weakness  in  the  world  is  their  imperfect  sympathy  with 
one  another.  It  is  a  painful  but  incontestable  psychological 
fact  that  the  one  object  of  a  duffer  is  to  dissociate  himself 
from,  if  not  to  exclude  altogether,  his  brother.  The  man 
who  regularly  asks  "  What  ball  plays  next  ? "  has  been 
known  to  decline  playing  with  Jones,  on  the  ground  that 
the  latter  u  hasn't  the  faintest  notion  of  the  game." 

What  is  true  of  croquet  applies,  of  course,  to  other 
games  and  sports.  Take  bridge,  for  instance.  Why 
should  a  man  who  makes  spades  trumps  at  the  beginning 
of  a  game  be  openly  denounced,  and  secretly  avoided,  by 
his  fellow-creatures  ?  Or  why  should  any  one  blush  and 
apologize  for  not  knowing  the  leads  or  the  position  of  the 
last  trump  ?    The  members  of  the  Turf  and  the  Portland 
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are  not  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  prevent  honest  folk  from  enjoying  themselves 
in  their  ignorant  way.     At  cards,  however,  where  money 
is  a  stake,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  different  considerations 
enter  in.     It  may  be  argued  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
lose  another's  money  through  his  own  ignorance.     But  is 
not  this  thing  done  every  day  in  the  City  without  blame 
— at   least   without  explicit    reproach  ?     Do    not   stock- 
brokers lose  their  clients'  money  every  day  of  the  week 
owing  to  their  stupendous  ignorance  of  the  game  ?      Be- 
sides, there  is  no  game  at  which  a  duffer  is  more  severely 
punished  than  at  bridge  ;  and  as  partners  are  cut  for  after 
each  rubber,  what  one  loses  by  another  gains  from  the 
duffer.      In  certain  circles,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  the 
"mug"  at  the  bridge-table   is   hailed   with    ill-concealed 
delight.     And   to   tell   the   truth,  the   duffer  has  less  to 
complain  of  at  bridge  than    in    any    other    amusement. 
Ladies  play  bridge,  furiously  and  in  large  numbers,  and 
their  petticoats  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  duffer. 

We  are  wrong  :  there  is  another  game  at  which  duffers 
are  even  more  numerous  and  less  abashed  than  at  bridge. 
Round  and  round  the  golf-links  the  duffer  tramps  cheerily 
and  without  humiliation.  He  need  not  apologize  to  him- 
self, and  his  caddy  suffers  him  gladly  for  his  money.  As 
for  the  adversary,  he  is  far  too  busy  with  his  own  strokes 
to  sneer.  Besides  at  golf  you  can  always  explain  after  a 
drive  of  eighty  yards  that  you  have  taken  the  thing  up 
late  in  life,  more  for  sake  of  being  in  the  open  air  than 
for  the  game  itself.  Billiards  is  a  game  at  which  the 
duffer  ought  to  assert  his  right  to  play  more  strenuously 
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than  he  does,  for  a  great  deal  of  amusement  and  exercise 
can  be  got  out  of  trying  to  make  cannons  and  hazards, 
while  surely  no  harm  is    done  to  anybody.     The   one 
pastime  at  which  it  is  difficult  to  defend  the  presence  of 
the   duffer  is  shooting,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to   dis- 
tinguish.   The  dangerous  shot  is  "  hostis  humani  generis," 
and  we  are  surprised  that  public  opinion  does  not  assert 
itself  more  strongly  against  a  man  who  is  either  ignorant 
or  reckless  of  the  use  of  his  gun.     The  cheery  sailor  and 
the  smart  soldier  are,    by    common    consent,    the    most 
dangerous  companions  ;  yet  though  the  number  of  places 
where  they  are  asked  to  shoot  probably  gets  smaller  every 
year,  one  has  never  heard  them  rated  with  half  the  severity 
that  is  meted  out  to  the  wretch  who  plays  a  wrong  card. 
But  a  man  may  be  a  bad,  without  being  a  dangerous, 
shot.     Some  men  miss  more  birds  than  they  hit,  but  are 
perfectly  safe  from  a  knowledge  of  their  weapon  and  out 
of  consideration  for  others.     The  shooting  duffer,  in  this 
sense,  has  of  course  a  perfect  right  to  exist  and  to  take 
what  shooting  he  can  get.     Hunting   is  a  sport   where 
every  one  is  so  much  "  on  his  own,"  that  whether  a  man 
is  a  duffer  or  not  concerns  himself  almost  exclusively. 
There  is  to  be  sure  the  Juggins  whose  horse  bolts  and 
runs  over  a  hound  or  into  somebody  else.     But  barring 
accidents  of  this  kind,  which  are  after  all  rare,  the  duffer 
who  doesn't  jump  is  surely  justified   in  pottering  about 
the  lanes  and  rides.     People  are  less  shy  than  they  used 
to  be  about  owning  that  they  do  not  jump,  which  would 
seem   to   prove    that  toleration    for    the    duffer    is  more 
prevalent    in    the  hunting-field    than    in  other   quarters. 
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We  take  our  amusements  so  seriously  that  the  duffer  has 
a  harder  time  in  England  than  in  any  other  country. 
But,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  he  has  his  future  in 
his  own  hands.  If  he  can  only  overcome  his  contempt 
for  himself  and  his  likes,  the  duffer  has  immense  prospects, 
for  mediocrity  is  the  badge  of  the  many,  and  we  live  in 
democratic  times. 
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LONDON'S    QUIET    NIGHT 

There  are  times  after  midnight  when  London  assumes 
an  aspect  of  beauty.  With  a  strong  wind  blowing  from 
the  northern  heights  the  air  becomes  pure  and  even 
exhilarating.  Great  buildings  stand  out  against  the  sky 
with  unwonted  sharpness  of  outline.  Except  in  times 
of  storm  there  are  exquisite  efFects  of  light  and  cloud, 
especially  when  the  moon  is  nearing  the  full.  There  is 
a  charm  in  the  successive  scenes  of  woodland  and  garden 
along  the  Park  side  of  the  two  main  western  thorough- 
fares. There  are  clumps  of  trees  near  the  head  of  the 
avenue  running  from  Lancaster  Gate  which  in  moon- 
light suggest  the  primeval  forest.  A  great  town  must 
always  be  a  defacement  of  the  earth.  But  there  are 
moments  when  London  seems  to  be  part  of  the  universe 
rather  than  a  grimy  world  of  itself — when  it  loses  its 
distinctness  as  a  city  and  is  merged  in  the  harmonious 
scheme  of  nature.  It  is  at  night  that  this  influence  is 
made  manifest.  It  is  the  one  aspect  of  the  town  that 
disposes  the  nocturnal  wayfarer  to  agreeable  thoughts. 

Silence  in  any  London  thoroughfare  is  never  known 

for  many  minutes  together.     All  night  long  the  streets 

resound  with  the  footfall  of  the  pedestrian.     The  musical 
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impact  of  hoofs  upon  asphalt  and  wood,  the  rumble  of 
the  lumbering  omnibus,  the  clatter  of  the  broken  files  of 
hansoms  upon  the  main  roads  westward,  the  muffled  jolt 
and  jar  of  the  rubber-tyred  broughams,  the  occasional 
shout  of  a  driver  or  the  inarticulate  song  of  a  tipsy 
reveller — all  these  noises  quickly  diminish  after  twelve. 
About  one  o'clock  they  die  away.  An  impression  is 
produced  that  night  has  at  length  subdued  these  manifold 
activities.  But  observation  through  the  succeeding  hours 
shows  that  the  subjugation  is  incomplete.  Rest  there 
is  none.  London  has  a  population  of  several  thousands 
who  traverse  the  streets  through  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  Quietude  is  broken  not  alone  by  the  slow  and 
heavy  tramp  of  the  policeman  but  by  the  sharp,  quick 
step  of  the  night-worker  hurrying  home  to  bed,  and  the 
weary  shuffle  of  the  foot-sore  tramp  moved  on  from  the 
shelter  of  a  shop-door  or  the  portico  of  a  private  dwelling. 
The  majority  of  nightly  wayfarers  belong  to  the  news- 
paper world.  At  half-past  two  the  offices  of  the  dailies 
begin  to  empty.  The  last  proof  of  the  leader  has  been 
finally  read  and  signed,  and  editors,  assistant-editors  and 
sub-editors  pass  into  the  street.  In  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  compositors  and  stereotypers  pour  out  in  scores. 
Before  the  roar  of  the  rotaries  ascends  from  the  machine- 
rooms  all  will  have  gone  homeward.  Unfortunately  not 
all.  Some  will  have  passed  into  public-houses  in  the 
purlieus  of  Fleet  Street,  kept  open,  apparently,  for  the 
purpose  of  seducing  the  printer  and  his  devil.  These 
will  drink  until  they  fall  into  song,  and  will  not  disperse 

until  ordinary  folk  are  at  breakfast.      Editors,  assistant- 
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editors,  and  leader-writers  are  the  aristocrats  of  the 
journalistic  world.  Their  salaries  bear  some  relation  to 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  get  to  bed  before  three  or  four 
in  the  morning.  They  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  drive. 
Except  on  the  wildest  nights  of  winter  there  is  usually  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cabs.  Several  drivers  have  their  regular 
hirers.  Those  who  have  not  loiter  about  for  chance  fares 
and  are  in  stronger  force  on  nights  when  bicycles  cannot 
be  used.  Half  the  journalists  of  London  ride  the  wheel. 
To  the  night  worker  the  bicycle  is  indeed  a  boon.  There 
is  scarcely  a  daily  newspaper  office  where  machines  are 
not  put  up  after  dinner,  whose  owners  spin  through  the 
streets  at  three  in  the  morning  to  Chelsea,  Kensington, 
and  Bayswater — localities  much  favoured  by  the  editorial 
"we."  Sub-editors,  telegraph  clerks,  compositors,  and 
the  like  cross  over  to  Ludgate  Hill  to  catch  the  three 
fifteen,  or  to  Waterloo  for  the  Kingston  train  at  three 
forty-five.  Many  pass  over  Blackfriars  Bridge,  where 
trams  await  to  carry  them  to  Kennington,  Brixton,  and 
Clapham.  Others  walk  through  the  courts  between 
Fleet  Street  and  Holborn  to  the  Gray's  Inn  Road,  where 
there  is — or  was  at  the  time  when  this  was  written — an 
all-night  service  of  cars  to  Camden  Town  and  South 
Hampstead.  For  those  who  live  in  the  west,  and  for 
whom  a  cab  is  too  costly  there  is  no  conveyance.  They 
must  walk  or  wait  through  the  night.  As  the  newspaper 
contribution  to  the  nocturnal  workers  of  London  leaves 
the  City,  another  comes  in.  The  drivers  of  the  carts  of 
the  distributing  agencies  reach  their  stables  north  and 
south  of   the  Thames  soon   after   two.      Between  that 
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hour  and  three  they  drive  recklessly  into  Fleet  Street  and 
soon  afterwards  out  of  it  to  the  railway  termini,  to  catch 
the  first  outward  trains.  By  that  time  the  milk  cart  is 
rattling  along  through  every  suburb  of  London  to  meet 
the  incoming  milk  trains;  and  hideous  is  the  clattering  of 
empty  cans,  as  every  light  sleeper  knows  to  his  cost. 

The  railways  help  to  swell  the  number  of  those  abroad 
in  the  small  hours.     Vanmen  and  boys  scurry  through 
the  streets  to  the  goods  yards  ;  porters,  guards,  booking- 
office  clerks  and  others  wend  their  way  to  the  stations. 
Postmen  make  the  round  of  the  letter-boxes.     To  many 
workers  of  this  class  the  day  begins  in  the  depth  of  the 
night.     There  is  also  the  market  traffic.     From  the  far 
western,  eastern  and  southern  suburbs,  wagons  piled  high 
with  produce  are  drawn  through  the  main  thoroughfares — 
their  worn-out  drivers  apparently  courting  death  by  dozing 
on  the  shafts.    Their  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  skill 
of  their  unguided  teams  is  seldom  misplaced.     The  leader 
knows  exactly  the  curve  to  take  in  rounding  a  corner  and 
to  an  inch  how  far  he  should  be  from  any  obstruction  if 
collision  is  to  be  avoided.      With  the  cessation  of  this 
straggling  procession  come  the  carts  of  tradesmen  who  go 
early  to  market.     Stablemen,  drivers  and  boys  have  to  be 
up  and  about  by  four  o'clock.     To  satisfy  the  daily  wants 
of  the  population  thousands  of  people  are  at  work  through- 
out the  night,  either  continuing  their   labour   from  the 
evening  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning  or  beginning 
hours  before  sunrise.      Even  the  water  supply  calls  for 
street  labour  at  night.      Small  gangs  of  uniformed  men 
go  through  the  thoroughfares  with  sounding  and  testing 
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instruments  on  their  shoulders.  They  stand  their  tools 
on  the  ground  and  put  an  ear  over  the  orifice  at  the 
upper  end.  Occasionally  a  surveying  party  can  be  seen, 
taking  levels  and  making  measurements  on  streets  too 
crowded  in  the  daytime  to  permit  of  these  operations. 
And  not  infrequently  road  repairs  have  to  be  continued 
through  the  night.  Groups  of  stalwart  navvies,  in  the 
glare  of  flaming  oil  jets,  ply  huge  hammers  in  rhythmic 
succession,  while  others  shovel  away  the  broken  ground. 
London  streets  are  always  being  patched.  Night  is  also 
the  time  when  the  chief  thoroughfares  make  their  toilette. 
At  two  o'clock  the  hose,  the  water-cart,  and  the  road- 
broom  are  at  work,  men  and  horses  toiling  through  the 
dark. 

Pleasure  too — of  a  sort — sends  its  votaries  into  the 
streets  while  the  respectable  citizen  sleeps.  The  night 
clubs  expel  their  last  occupants  about  three  a.m.  If  the 
women  who  frequent  these  places  have  no  reputation  to 
lose  many  of  the  men  have  the  semblance  of  one.  They 
wear  the  garb  of  the  well-to-do.  Though  they  be  hair 
drunk  they  have  the  accent  and  manners  of  gentlemen. 
Some  are  rich  ne'er-do-wells ;  others,  harpies  from  the 
theatres  and  the  underworld  of  finance,  who  prey  upon 
them  ;  and  others  are  American  and  Colonial  sojourners 
in  London,  with  a  sprinkling  of  tradesmen's  sons,  having 
more  gold  than  brains,  who  imagine  that  they  are  "seeing 
life."  Between  these  establishments  and  the  "  clubs  "  in 
the  back  lanes  of  Oxford  Street,  north  and  south,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  there  is  a 
deep  though  not  impassable  social  gulf.      Foreigners  of 
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both  sexes  and  vile  character  swarm  in  the  latter  from  the 
time  the  restaurants  close  (many  of  the  men  are  waiters) 
until  the  morning  milk  is  delivered.  They  gamble,  sing, 
dance,  and  shout.  When  they  come  into  the  street  they 
talk  vociferously  and  occasionally  quarrel.  German  and 
Italian  are  the  dominant  tongues.  There  is  a  street 
running  north  from  Oxford  Street  which  is  sometimes  a 
pandemonium  in  the  small  hours.  But  not  so  disre- 
putable— not  so  dangerous — as  the  Euston  Road.  There 
at  all  hours  of  the  night  the  lowest  type  of  women  and 
the  most  ruffianly  class  of  men  are  to  be  found. 

No  main  thoroughfare  is  without  tramps  and  other 
homeless  persons.  Their  numbers  seem  to  undergo  no 
diminution,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  during  the 
past  decade  to  give  them  shelter.  The  Bayswater  Road 
is  infested  with  them.  It  has  supplanted  the  Embank- 
ment as  first  favourite  with- the  vagrant.  As  many  as 
thirty-seven  could  be  counted  at  three  forty-five  one 
morning  in  late  September  between  Marble  Arch  and 
Notting  Hill  Gate.  By  November  they  had  almost 
disappeared.  Severe  weather  had  driven  them  into  the 
casual  wards,  which  they  give  a  wide  berth  as  soon  as  the 
easterly  winds  of  March  spend  their  force.  The  seats  on 
the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  are 
unfit  for  public  use  because  of  these  people,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Verminous  Persons'  Act.  But  the  homeless 
tramp  is  otherwise  harmless.  He  may  beg ;  and  he  may 
swear  if  alms  are  denied  him;  but  his  vitality  is  too  low 
to  nerve  him  to  offer  violence.  He  may  have  the  will  to 
rob  and  to  attack,  but  he  possesses  neither  the  strength 
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nor  the  courage.  And  he  is  well  watched.  At  night  the 
London  policeman  is  omnipresent.  He  may  break  the 
regulations  by  indulging  in  a  furtive  smoke  or  by  gossiping 
with  a  colleague  where  two  beats  meet ;  but  he  does  his 
duty  vigilantly  and  well.  The  flashlight  of  his  lamp  is 
for  ever  on  doorways  and  down  areas.  The  nocturnal 
mauvais  sujets  of  our  streets  have  little  opportunity  to 
make  themselves  an  active  nuisance.  The  policeman's 
way  with  them  is  rough.  At  the  first  sign  of  insolence 
or  show  of  fight  he  strikes  out  at  and  grabs  his  victim, 
giving  him — or  even  her — a  shake  that  must  almost 
paralyze  the  faculties.  If  that  is  not  enough  to  insure 
immediate  obedience  to  his  behest,  a  quick  march  to  the 
station  follows.  As  morning  advances  the  occupants  of 
the  streets  imperceptibly  increase  in  numbers.  Population 
and  vehicular  traffic  dribble  along  the  accustomed  channels. 
The  rivulet  becomes  a  stream,  and  ere  long  in  the  narrow 
gorges  of  the  City,  a  rushing  torrent.  The  never  silent 
night  of  London  has  given  place  to  the  incessant  roar  of 
London's  day. 
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THE    MARVEL    OF    GUIPUZCOA 

Remote  from  railways  and  townships,  nestling  in  a 
green  valley  of  the  Spanish  Basques,  a  calm  and  majestic 
sanctuary  invites  the  homage  of  every  traveller  who  has 
had  his  fill  of  humdrum  sights.     It  is  the  Santa  Casa  de 
Loyola,  acclaimed  as  "  the  Marvel  of  Guipuzcoa,"  where 
the  dread  Society  of  Jesus  has   maintained  during  two 
centuries  a   living  monument    at    the    birthplace    of  S. 
Ignatius.      Here    is  the    heart   whose   subtle  influences, 
pulsing  throughout    the  world,  have  shaken  kings  upon 
their  thrones,  electrified  nations,  and  arrested  the  course 
of  triumphant    armies.      Well    may  it   attract    pilgrims 
from    every    quarter    of    the    globe,    inspire    miraculous 
legends,  and  acquire  a  sanctity  surpassed  by  few  of  the 
most    hallowed  shrines.       Each  year,  in  the   month  of 
July,  a  vast  concourse  is  attracted  in  pilgrimage  by  the 
celebration  of  the   Saint's  day,  and    at    other  seasons  a 
steady  stream,  alike  of  idlers  and  devotees,  bears  witness 
to    the    fascination    which    the    Jesuit's    atmosphere   of 
mystery  has  always  exercised  upon  mankind.     Probably 
the    most    famous  assemblage    in    the  recent    history  of 
Loyola  was    that  which    attended    the    election,  a    few 
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years  since,  of  a  new  General  of  the  Society.  Known 
as  "  the  black  Pope,"  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  im- 
portant personage  than  the  white  Pontiff  of  the  Vatican, 
inspiring  greater  dread  and  wielding  a  wider  influence 
throughout  Christendom.  He  commands  a  capital  larger 
than  that  of  many  prosperous  States,  and  devotes  it  all 
to  the  perfection  of  the  infinite  ramifications  of  all  the 
multifarious  schemes  which  tend  to  the  glorification  of 
the  subtle  society. 

The  last   halting-place   before   Loyola   is  Azpeitia,  a 
busy  townlet  whose  whitewashed    houses  and    repeated 
rows  of  balconies,  typical  Basque  homes,  recall  in  a  far- 
off  way  the  prim    chalets    of  Helvetia.      Here  in    the 
summer-time  an  army  of  shoemakers  seems  incessantly 
at  work,  crouching  outside  every  door,  each  the  replica 
of  his  neighbour  in  dress  and  racial   type.     Beside  him 
is  a  mound   of  material,  and    he  stitches    feverishly  at 
the  rough    sheepskin    sandal,  which    has    been  worn  in 
Guipuzcoa  beyond  the  memory  of  Basque  and  adheres, 
it  is  said,  to  a  Roman  pattern.     Soon,  amid  a  cloud  of 
dust,   the   inn    at    Loyola  is  reached,  an   immense    and 
venerable    pile    breathing    a    monastic    atmosphere,    and 
reflecting  the  sanctity  of  the  Holy  House  hard  by.     On 
every  wall  are  pious  images  with   conspicuous   placards 
to  interdict  profanity.     The  ecclesiastical   magnificence 
is  imposing,  with  broad  halls  and  long  re-echoing  vault- 
like corridors.     The  bedrooms,  too,  are  large  and  severe, 
glistening  from  constant  coats  of  whitewash,  and  adorned 
with  many  emblems  of  the  faith.      All  night  long  the 
bells  of  the  adjoining  monastery  peal  through  the  clear 
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air,  and  remind  the  wakeful  traveller  of  the  perennial 
orisons  around  him. 

As  with  a  bright  jewel  in  a  glorious  setting,  the 
marvels  of  the  monastery  are  heightened  by  its  site. 
Walled  in  by  precipitous  mountains,  which  seem  to  bar 
the  rude  gaze  of  the  outer  world,  standing  in  a  broad 
and  fertile  valley,  an  oasis  amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks, 
Loyola  inspires  by  the  majesty  of  its  seclusion,  and  the 
happiness  of  its  repose.  Before  it  are  beds  of  brilliant 
flowers  and  rows  of  quince-trees ;  and  the  sense  of 
security  is  made  emphatic  by  the  absence  of  hedges, 
fences,  gates,  or  any  other  enclosure.  The  monastery 
was  built  as  an  envelope  and  shield  for  the  Holy  House, 
which  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Saint  and  the  ancestral 
manor  of  his  race.  This  is  the  real  object  of  pilgrimage 
and  veneration.  It  is  a  lofty  edifice  of  time-worn  red 
brick,  a  type  of  the  feudal  castles  of  Guipuzcoa,  with  the 
first  storey  higher  than  the  other  two  together,  presenting 
a  fantastic  shape  which  suggests  a  petrified  haystack.  On 
the  upper  floor  we  find  that  the  chamber  of  the  Saint 
has  now  been  turned  into  a  chapel.  It  is  an  old  room, 
with  a  low  ceiling,  and  in  his  day  was  doubtless  of 
soldierly  simplicity  ;  now  it  is  gay  with  rich  red  brocades 
and  full  of  priceless  ornaments.  Chief  among  the  relics 
are  a  finger  of  S.  Ignatius,  treasured  in  a  reliquary  upon 
the  breast  of  his  statue,  and  the  chalice  used  at  the  first 
mass  of  S.  Francis  Borgia,  a  kinsman  of  the  bad  Borgias, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  converts  of  Loyola. 
The  other  rooms  also  are  nearly  all  dedicated  to  sacred 
service  ;  lamps  and  incense  are  burning  everywhere  by 
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night  and  day ;  even  the  little  stables  have  been  enriched 
with  altars  and  gilded  carvings. 

The  adjoining  monastery  and  churches  seem  modern 
in  comparison,  but  the  entrance  to  the  Sanctuary  is 
imposing  with  its  long  rows  of  marble  steps,  marble 
lions,  balustrades,  and  the  statue  of  the  founder  in  the 
centre,  while  the  stately  dome  seems  an  echo  of  the 
majesty  of  Rome.  The  chapel  is  perhaps  oppressive 
with  its  heavy  black  marbles  and  profuse  gilding,  but 
satisfies  Spanish  ecclesiastical  taste.  The  left  wing  of 
the  building  has  been  left  unfinished,  and  thus  bears 
testimony  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by  Charles  III. 
when  they  were  engaged  upon  its  construction.  On 
the  right  wing  is  the  college  with  a  fine  old  staircase 
flanked  by  statues  of  the  saints. 

Among  the  chief  charms  of  Loyola  must  certainly  be 
reckoned  the  acquaintance  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who 
have  all  their  traditional  charm  with  none  of  their 
traditional  inspiration  of  mistrust.  And  many  old  pre- 
judices are  swept  away  by  the  sight  of  the  merry 
babbling  boys,  whose  shrill  voices  and  high  spirits  are 
not  muffled  by  any  moroseness  of  the  atmosphere  or 
any  terror  of  their  mysterious  masters.  We  are  made 
welcome  at  once  and  conducted  with  all  affability  through 
a  very  labyrinth  of  corridors,  where  novices  rarely  fail  to 
lose  themselves.  The  endless  white  passages,  stretching 
away  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  bring 
home  to  us  the  austerity  of  the  rule  more  vividly  than 
volumes,   and    the    names   of    the    fathers,    from    every 

quarter  of  the  civilized  globe,  inscribed  upon  the  doors 
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of  the  successive  cells,  proclaim  and  impress  the  catholicity 
of  this  stupendous  organization. 

Marvellous  indeed  and  incomparable  is  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  a  standing  miracle  of  human  nature,  establishing 
the  militant  saintship  of  Ignatius  more  convincingly  than 
any  Roman  form  of  canonization.  Where  else  may  men 
of  genius  and  action  be  moulded  to  minute  mechanical 
subjection  even  for  the  loftiest  purposes  ?  In  other 
spheres  the  greater  the  zeal  the  greater  generally  is  the 
ambition  to  reap  the  fruits  thereof.  Here  none  cherishes 
any  ambition  save  for  the  advancement  of  the  Society  ; 
though  all  are  volunteers,  yet  do  they  welcome  a  dis- 
cipline beside  which  the  Prussian  army  were  anarchical ; 
boundless  in  his  devotion,  each  is  eager  to  offer  up  not 
only  life  and  soul  and  strength,  but,  hardest  of  all,  an 
infinitely  cultivated  mind  to  be  used  as  pawns  in  the 
game  of  a  corporation.  Self-sacrifice  splendid  in  its 
danger.  Well  may  we  place  Ignatius  among  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  history.  The  very  essence  of  his 
age,  yet  how  supremely  he  soared  above  it.  As  a  young 
cavalier,  he  was  the  flower  of  his  flock,  fearless  and 
reproachless  beyond  his  peers,  who  all  were  brave  and 
true.  See  him  at  the  Castle,  now  Holy  House,  of 
Loyola,  punctilious  about  his  armour  and  his  doublets  as 
about  his  code  of  honour  ;  gay  and  charming  with  all 
ladies,  but  "  most  perfect  gentile  knight "  of  one,  whose 
badge  he  bore  ;  lightly  burdened  by  schooling,  as  became 
a  man  of  action,  but  clever  and  sentimental  enough  to 
appreciate  u  Amadis  of  Gaul."  See  him  in  the  headlong 
charge  which  relegated  him  to  a  sick-bed  in  his  own  upper 
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chamber  at  the  Castle,  healing  his  soul  while  the  surgeons 
experimented  with  his  wounded  body.  "  Thorough  " 
was  his  motto  no  less  than  that  of  our  Strafford,  and  he 
entered  upon  religion  with  all  the  wild  zeal  of  a  convert, 
— with  all  the  romance  of  his  time  and  of  his  late 
profession.  He  was  for  setting  out  at  once  for  Jerusalem 
upon  his  poor  lame  feet ;  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  a 
Moor  over  the  sanctity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  would 
have  killed  him  but  for  supernatural  intervention  ;  he 
kept  his  vigil  in  arms  through  a  long  night  at  the 
monastery  of  Montserrat ;  he  fasted  inordinately,  some- 
times for  seven  days  at  a  stretch,  until  there  were  fears 
for  his  reason  ;  realizing  the  imperfection  of  his  education, 
he  was  the  first  to  recognize  his  own  shortcomings,  and 
impose  the  penance  of  a  four  years'  course  at  the  Paris 
University.  There,  as  a  nobleman  who  had  himself 
elected  the  livery  of  a  beggar,  he  was  mocked  and 
misunderstood.  Teaching  religion,  morals  and  such  arts 
of  life  without  authority  he  became  suspect,  and  was 
more  than  once  arrested  by  the  Inquisition.  But  always, 
in  every  difficulty,  in  every  false  position,  his  ready  tact 
and  saintly  suavity  overcame  all  obstacles.  Even  before 
he  was  endowed  with  any  extrinsic  authority,  his  character 
and  personal  influence  attracted  disciples  who  freely 
offered  him  recognition  as  an  apostle. 

Loyola  at  eventide  must  linger  longest  among  our 
memories  of  happiness  and  peace.  As  the  lengthening 
shadows  steal  through  the  gardens,  and  a  golden  glow 
illumines  the  western  walls  of  the  Santa  Casa,  burnishing 
the  old  red  brick  until  it  seems  to  live  again,  we  may 
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almost  carry  our  souls  back  some  centuries  and  dream  amid 
a  glorious  past,  which,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  ;  and  the 
homely  rural  sounds,  the  tinkling  of  the  cowbells  at  the 
return  from  pasture,  raised  a  pastoral  angelus  which  forms 
a  fitting  choir  to  the  sweet  penetrating  melody  of  the 
vesper  peal.  Nature,  at  this  holy  hour,  pauses  before 
she  yields  herself  to  the  sacred  mystery  of  sleep  ;  the 
followers  of  Ignatius  meditate  before  they  turn  from 
the  toils  of  the  day  to  the  pious  exercises  of  their  night- 
watches  :  and  it  is  meet  that  nature's  pause  and  the 
meditations  of  good  men  should  alike  be  dedicated  to 
silent  prayer. 
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I.   A  PUZZLE   IN    LITERARY   DRAMA 

What,  precisely,  was  Mr.  Henley's  share  in  the  plays 
done  jointly  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  himself  ?  A 
baffling  problem,  meet  to  be  mooted  rather  in  the  long 
winter  evenings  than  when  spring  hovers  airily  over  us 
to  unknit  our  brows.     Nevertheless.  .  .  . 

To  evaluate,  from  a  work  produced  by  A  and  B,  the 
share  of  B,  your  best  way  is  to  proceed  by  elimination. 
Analyze  the  work  into  its  component  parts — its  matter, 
method,  style,  and  so  forth.  Then  set  aside  all  that  in  it 
might  be  due  to  A,  as  A  is  known  to  you  through  the 
work  done  by  him  single-handed.  The  residue,  pre- 
sumably, must  have  been  done  by  B.  This  presumption 
becomes  a  certainty  if,  referring  to  any  work  done  by  B 
single-handed,  you  find  that  any  of  it  coincides  with  that 
part  of  the  joint  work  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
done  by  A.  You  may  now,  of  course,  find  in  the  joint 
work  things  that  could  have  been  done  either  by  A  or 
by  B.  Some  of  the  things  that  were  A-like  may,  in  the 
light  of  B's  other  work,  seem  to  be  equally  B-like.  For 
them  you  must  give  half-credit  to  both  men.    You  may,  on 
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the  other  hand,  find  things  that  you  can  attribute  neither 
to  A  nor  to  B.  For  these,  also,  you  will  divide  the  credit. 
They  are  the  result  of  fusion. 

Apply  this  method  to  the  two  plays  which  have  recently 
been  performed  at  Her  Majesty's,  "  Macaire  "  and  "  Beau 
Austin."  Take  "  Macaire  "  first.  "  A  Melodramic  Farce  " 
it  is  called,  though  it  is  rather  a  farce  suddenly  transformed, 
at  last,  into  a  melodrama.  Stevenson,  single-handed,  was 
prolific  of  both  these  forms  in  his  books.  As  examples  of 
his  farce  we  have  the  immortal  '*  New  Arabian  Nights  "  ; 
of  his  melodrama,  "The  Pavilion  on  the  Links,  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  and  the  greater  part  of  every 
romance  that  he  wrote.  Therefore  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  alone  conceived  the  plot  of  "  Macaire." 
There  is  (I  forestal,  unscientifically,  the  proper  working  of 
the  process)  very  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Henley 
did  not  conceive  the  plots  of  the  plays  written  with 
Stevenson,  inasmuch  as  he  has  never  by  himself  shown 
any  tendency  to  story-telling.  As  critic,  as  lyric  and  de- 
scriptive poet,  he  has  been  active.  In  fiction  he  has  done 
nothing.  Even  if  he  had,  the  plot  of  "  Macaire  "  (as  also 
the  plots  of  "  Deacon  Brodie  "  and  "  Admiral  Guinea  " ) 
would  obviously  be  Stevenson's.  No  one  that  has  read 
"  A  Penny  Plain  and  2d.  Coloured  " — and  who  with  any 
love  for  the  art  of  writing  has  not  read  that  perfect  essay 
many  times? — could  for  one  moment  doubt  the  source  of 
these  plots  Out  of  Stevenson,  by  Skelt :  that  is  their  one 
possible  pedigree.  The  horrific  scenes  and  figures  that  the 
small  boy  Stevenson  used  to  cut  out  from  Skelt's  pages,  and 

to  paste  upright,  and  to  manipulate  on  the  stage  of  his  own 
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toy  theatre,  they  are  the  self-same  figures  that  he  pro- 
jected in  his  prime.  Fondly  he  remembered  "  those 
pages  of  gesticulating  villains,  epileptic  combats,  bosky 
forests,  palaces  and  war-ships,  frowning  fortresses  and 
prison  vaults,"  and  these  horrific  plays  were  not  less  the 
obvious  outcome  of  that  piety  than  was  "  A  Penny  Plain 
and  2d.  Coloured."  In  plot,  then,  "  Macaire  "  was  his. 
The  choice  of  Macaire  as  protagonist  is,  surely,  his  also. 
Not  only  was  Macaire  among  the  figures  enumerated  by 
him  as  being  in  Skelt's  repertory,  but  the  whole  conception 
of  Macaire — its  difference  from  the  traditional  conception 
— is  essentially  Stevensonian.  This  eloquently  philosophic 
scoundrel,  this  tatterdemalion  with  transcendental  schemes 
for  subjugating  his  fellows,  is  too  like  Stevenson's  "  Villon  " 
and  Stevenson's  "  Dynamiter  "  not  to  have  sprung  fully- 
equipped  from  Stevenson's  own  brain.  His  companion, 
too,  Bertrand — how  could  one  attribute  him  to  any  one 
but  that  writer  who  always  so  persistently  revelled  and 
excelled  in  delineating  a  timid  nature  thrown  into  perilous 
affairs  ?  The  passion  of  fear  was  the  one  passion  that 
Stevenson  never  could  keep  out  of  anything  he  wrote.  A 
score  of  instances  will  occur  to  every  reader  of  him.  The 
rest  of  the  characters  are  mere  supernumeraries.  They 
could  have  been  conceived  by  Stevenson  or  any  one  else. 
How  about  the  actual  writing  of  the  play  ?  Here,  again, 
one  is  confronted  with  the  certainty  that  it  is  all  Steven- 
son's. "  Blessings  on  that  frontier  line — the  criminal 
hops  across,  and  lo  !  the  reputable  man."  The  little  verb 
"  to  hop,"  and,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  pompous  Latinity 

of  "  reputable,"  when  "  honest  "  was  the  so  obvious  thing 
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to  say  !  That  is  a  trick  which  only  Stevenson's  subtly 
humorous  sense  for  words  could  have  played  for  us. 
Again,  "  your  soul  is  incorporate  with  your  stomach,"  "  I 
find  you  all — permit  the  expression — gravelled,"  "  Where 
is  my  long-lost  child  ?  produce  my  young  policeman, 
show  me  my  gallant  boy  " — who  but  Stevenson  could 
have  made  these  phrases,  which  are  fair  examples  of  the 
play's  manner  throughout  ?  It  remains  to  be  wondered 
whether  Stevenson  did  the  technique,  the  construction, 
of  "Macaire."  He  might  well  have  done  it.  It  is  just 
what  one  would  expect  from  an  amateur  dramatist  who 
did  not  take  the  stage  at  all  seriously.  The  sudden  change 
of  key  from  sheer  farce  to  sheer  melodrama,  and  the 
monotony  and  superfluity  of  much  in  the  opening  scenes, 
smack  sharply  of  the  trifling  tiro.  At  the  same  time,  one 
could  not  assert  surely  that  they  were  Stevenson's.  Now 
that  we  have  analyzed  the  play,  let  us  sum  up  the  residue 
from  what  Stevenson  might  have  done  in  it.  Lo  !  there 
is  no  residue  at  all.  Stevenson  might  have  done  the 
whole  thing  out  of  his  own  head.  Appearances  lead  one 
to  believe  that  he  conceived  the  plot,  drew  the  two  im- 
portant characters,  wrote  the  dialogue.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  to  stamp  him  surely  as  drawer  of  the 
subsidiary  characters  or  as  technical  constructor.  Thus 
the  present  inference  from  the  evidence  is  that  Mr. 
Henley  may  have  constructed  the  play  and  drawn  all  the 
characters  but  Macaire  and  Bertrand.  To  test  this  infer- 
ence, turn  to  Mr.  Henley's  record.  He,  as  I  have  said, 
is  a  critic  and  a  lyric  and  descriptive  poet.  Those  qualities 
through  which,  in  the  arts  of  criticism  and  poetry,  he  has 
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won  his  high  reputation  do  not,  certainly,  obtrude  them- 
selves from  u  Macaire."  Much  in  the  play  is  characteristic 
of  Stevenson,  of  Mr.  Henley  nothing.  That  Mr. 
Henley  may  have  drawn  the  subordinate  characters  is, 
nevertheless,  possible.  As  I  said,  any  one  could  have 
drawn  them.  Also,  being,  like  Stevenson,  an  amateur  in 
dramaturgy,  he  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction. Such  is  the  conclusion  one  draws  as  to  Mr. 
Henley's  share  in  the  play.  It  is  a  conclusion  not  satis- 
factory to  our  general  admiration  of  Mr.  Henley.  How- 
ever, it  is  but  an  interim-conclusion.  Mr.  Henley,  as  I 
shall  show,  must  have  done  more  than  what  we  can  give 
him  credit  for  at  first  sight. 

With  "  Beau  Austin  "  the  case  is  much  the  same  as  with 
"  Macaire."  True,  this  play  is  a  comedy,  and  comedy  was 
not  a  form  in  which  Stevenson  dealt.  At  the  same  time, 
he,  as  being  a  creator  in  fiction,  seems  likelier  than  Mr. 
Henley  to  have  conceived  the  plot  of  it.  Moreover,  the 
character  of  the  Beau  himself,  round  which  everything 
revolves,  is  as  thoroughly  Stevensonian  as  the  character  of 
Macaire.  It  is,  indeed,  the  character  of  Prince  Florizel 
of  Bohemia,  realized  on  a  comedic  plane.  Florizel  as 
foreign  potentate  in  modern  London  was  farcical,  but 
Florizel  as  dandy  on  the  Pantiles  becomes  perfectly 
possible  and  comedic.  That  magnificence,  that  "stately 
and  agreeable  demeanour,"  that  infinite  span  of  conde- 
scension, become  matter  for  smiles,  for  tears  even,  though 
before  they  could  evoke  only  one's  roars  of  ecstatic  joy. 
Yes  !  surely,  the  Beau  is  Stevenson's.  The  paternity  of 
Dorothy  Musgrave  is  dubious.  She  is  a  shadow,  and 
Stevenson,  as  we    know,   never    could    draw   a   woman. 
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But   then,  the  chances  are  that    Mr.  Henley,  likewise, 
never  could  draw  a  woman.    So  let  the  credit  for  Dorothy 
Musgrave  be  divided  between  the  two.     Also  the  credit 
for  the  Aunt,  the  valet,  and  the  other  characters,  who, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  attribute  them  to  Mr.  Henley, 
do  not  remind  one  of  any  characters  in  Stevenson's  books. 
The  construction  of  the  play — not  inconsistent  like  the 
construction  of  "  Macaire,"  but  timid  and  frail — may  be 
due  to  either  of  the  authors.     But  the  writing — again  the 
writing  seems  authentically,  exclusively,  Stevenson's.     "  I 
am  the  rejected  suitor  of  this  young  gentleman's  sister,  of 
Miss  Musgrave.  .  .  .  See    in  how  laughable   a   manner 
fate  repaid  me  !    The  waiting-maid  derided  :   the  mistress 
denied,  and  now  comes  this  very  ardent  champion  who 
insults  me."     The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Florizel,  in  all  its 
clear  and  mellifluous  cadences,  and  there  are  none  of  those 
bristles  that  might  betray  to  us  the  prose  of  Mr.  Henley. 
Mr.  Henley's  prose-style  is  admirable,  but  it  is  essentially 
a  bristling   style.     It  sprouts,   it   pricks.      It  sprouts  in 
uniformly  brief  sentences,  pricks  with    uniformly    sharp 
K  points."    It  never  waves  and  caresses,  as  did  Stevenson's. 
The  dialogue  in  "  Beau  Austin  "  waves  and  caresses  in  the 
truly    Stevensonian    mode.     I    am    convinced    that   Mr. 
Henley  did  not  write  it.    So  far,  then,  our  inference  is  that 
in  "  Beau  Austin  "  Mr.  Henley  may  have  drawn  Dorothy 
and  the  other  minor  characters,  may  have  done  the  con- 
struction, and  may,  improbably,  have  conceived  the  main 
idea  of  the  story,  and  that  Stevenson  did  the  rest.     Again 
the    conclusion   leaves   something   to    be    desired    by    us 
admirers  of  Mr.   Henley.     Let   me   try   to  supply  that 
something. 
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There  must  be  some  fallacy  in  the  evidence  from  which 
we  deduce  that  Mr.  Henley  played  so  small  a  part  in  the 
collaboration.      If  he  had  not  played  a  part  greater  than 
it  appears,  the  collaboration  would  have  been  a  farcical 
affair,  and   Mr.   Henley   never  would   have  allowed   his 
name  to  be  tacked  on  to  plays  with  which  he  had  had 
practically  nothing  to  do.     Can  we  reconcile  the  differ- 
ence  between   what  seems  and  what  must   have  been  ? 
"  Dexterously,  good    madonna."     Mr.    Henley,   brought 
into    contact    with    Stevenson,  was    so    affected    by   the 
fascinating  personality  of  his  companion  that  he  lost  his 
own  identity,  and  became  Stevenson,  thought  like  Steven- 
son, felt  like  Stevenson,  imagined  like  Stevenson,  wrote — 
no,   I    cannot    believe    that    any  of   the   script   was   his. 
Stevenson  wrote  the  plays,  and  Mr.   Henley,  to  balance 
the    collaboration,  invented    them.     In   the  other  colla- 
borated works   of  Stevenson   we  do  not  wonder  at   our 
difficulty  in  determining  what  he  did  not  do.     Reading 
"The  Dynamiter,"  we  remember  that  the  cleverness  of 
all  wives  is  soon  assimilated   to   the  cleverness  of  their 
husbands.      Reading  "The  Wreckers,"  we  easily  extend 
this  rule  to  clever  sons-in-law.     But  that  a  material  so 
definite,    so    tough,  so    trenchant   as    the   mind    of   Mr. 
Henley    should    ever    have    been    transformed     by    any 
one,  is  certainly,  as  the  journalists  say,  "  matter  for  no 
small   surprise."     It   implies  an   elasticity   of  which  we 
never  should  have  suspected  Mr.  Henley,  and  for  which 
we  admire  him  all  the  more.     And  it  is  unique  testimony 
to  the  glamour  of  "  R.  L.  S." 
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The  gods  are  dead — they,  who  were  deathless.  More 
than  one  writer  has  tried  to  explain  this  contradiction  by- 
evidence  that,  though  Olympus  is  a  desert  now,  the  gods 
still  live  on.  Heine,  Pater  and  many  others  have  been 
convinced  that  the  gods  do  actually  live  in  our  midst, 
humble  and  unrecognized,  earning  daily  bread  by  the 
performance  of  such  odd  jobs  as  their  former  state  may 
have  made  them  fit  for.  Vulcan,  it  is  said,  works  to-day 
in  some  village-smithy,  Mercury  is  a  Queen's  Messenger, 
Pan  is  attached  to  a  Punch  and  Judy  show.  A  fascinating 
belief !  and  I  myself  am  among  the  converts  to  it.  Being 
of  a  habit  both  sentimental  and  sanguine,  I  hope  and 
believe  that  I  may  yet  live  to  see  the  day  when  these 
ex-Olympians  will  be  able  to  throw  off"  their  disguises, 
and  to  rule  over  mankind,  and  be  honoured  by  it,  as  in 
the  past.  I  cannot  deny  that  my  cult  is  a  tiny  one. 
Most  people,  obviously,  believe  the  gods  to  be  (if  they 
ever  existed)  dead  as  door-nails.  And  I  have  never  seen 
so  crude  a  sign  of  this  general  scepticism  as  in  the  overt 
theatre  of  Bradfield  College,  where  I  have  just  seen  a 
performance  of  the  "Agamemnon."  This  theatre,  you  must 
know,  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  College  Chapel. 

It  is  an  exact  replica  of  a  real  Attic  theatre,  and  in  the 
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midst  of  its  round  ochestra  stands  a  little  white  altar, 
green-garlanded,  inscribed  with  the  legend  AIONY202. 
Thereon  burns  a  flame — a  little  flame,  pale  under  the 
sunlight  of  an  English  June.  From  time  to  time  (even 
as  in  Hellas,  centuries  ago),  the  Coryphzeus  tends  it, 
shifting  the  fuel  so  that  it  burn  brightlier.  In  Hellas, 
however  enthralling  a  play  might  be,  the  actors  never 
forgot  that  their  first  duty  was  one  of  reverence  to  him 
from  whose  worship  drama  was  evolved  ;  and  here,  at 
Bradfield,  the  old  reverence  is  scrupulously  reproduced, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Headmaster.  He  sits  there, 
the  Headmaster,  watching  the  play,  clad  in  the  scarlet 
robe  won  by  him  in  a  Christian  university  ;  and  among 
the  audience,  seated  on  the  stone  benches  which  rise  in 
circular  tiers  around  the  arena,  are  many  other  clergymen, 
most  of  them  accompanied  by  wives,  sisters,  offspring, 
pupils.  The  white  altar  stands  there  in  the  midst,  with 
its  garland  and  its  legend  and  its  constant  flame  ;  yet  not 
a  word  of  protest  is  uttered,  not  a  brow  contracted. 
Imagine  what  would  happen  if  this  were  a  community  of 
early  Christians,  of  men  still  going  in  fear  and  hatred  of 
the  idols  which  they  had  shattered  !  But  here,  in  1900, 
it  does  not  occur  to  any  one  that  there  is  anything  at  all 
dangerous  or  apostatic  in  rites  performed  round  the  altar 
of  the  son  of  Semele.  The  clergymen  beam  through 
their  archaeologistic  glasses — "  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing !  Very  well  done  indeed  !  "  I  hope  poor  Dionysus 
(now  clerk  to  a  wine-merchant  in  Oxford  Street)  has  not 
had  "a  day  off""  to  see  this  play.  The  sight  of  it  would 
have  been  the  last  blow  to  his  pride.     Even  in  his  help- 
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lessness,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  do  something 
rash — he,  whose  nature  was  so  resentful  of  any  disrespect 
that  he  sent  a  hideous  madness  on  Lycurgus  of  Nemea 
and  caused  Pentheus  of  Thebes  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  fauns.  In  none  of  the  gods  was  pride  of  birth  so 
jealous  as  in  that  twice-born  god.  I  have  often  thought 
how  bitterly  he  must  have  chafed  at  the  development  of 
the  drama — the  transformation  of  those  agrestic  revels, 
held  for  him,  into  an  artistic  celebration  of  other  gods  and 
of  mortal  heroines  and  heroes.  If  ever  he  go  to  the  play 
now-a-days,  he  must  surely  find  a  grim  satisfaction  in  the 
sterility  to  which  the  dramatic  form  has  come,  and  the 
contempt  in  which  it  is  held. 

For  me  there  is  no  such  satisfaction.  Indeed,  it  was 
primarily  as  an  escape  from  the  stufFy  atmosphere  of 
modern  drama  that  I  enjoyed  my  visit  to  the  Greek 
theatre  at  Bradfleld.  Here,  at  least,  I  was  to  see  a 
beautiful  play,  and  to  see  it,  as  I  soon  found,  under 
beautiful  conditions.  The  way  to  the  theatre  lay  down 
a  long,  steep  dingle,  through  whose  leaves  the  sunlight 
could  not  penetrate.  When  I  came  to  the  end  of  it,  I 
seemed  to  emerge  into  the  sunlight  of  ancient  history. 
That  altar,  that  flagged  orchestra,  those  rough-hewn  tiers 
of  benches  rising  from  the  hollow  ;  and  above  them,  all 
around,  the  green  trees,  and  wild  flowers  in  full  bloom  ! 
A  trumpet  was  blown.  A  herald  came  upon  the  stage, 
and  thrice  hailed  us — citizens  !  The  minstrels,  attired  in 
many  colours,  trooped  across  to  their  appointed  places, 
holding  their  strange  lyres  and    flutes.     With  the  first 

notes   of  their    music,   slowly  and  solemnly,  through  a 
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green  avenue  that  flanks  the  columns  of  the  stage,  came 
the  chorus,  Kara  (vya — the  chorus  of  Argive  Elders, 
leaning  on  their  staves.  Into  the  round  orchestra  they 
trooped,  there  to  sing  of  Troy,  of  the  gods  implacable. 
To  them,  through  the  royal  door,  came  the  murderous 
Queen.  After  she  had  hung  a  chaplet  of  roses  around 
the  gold  statue  of  Aphrodite,  she  told  them  of  the  beacons 
which  proclaimed  the  war's  end.  Came  the  conqueror 
Agamemnon,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  Trojan  slaves  and 
preceded  by  his  own  soldiers.  Behind  him  crouched  one 
in  whose  face  was  terror.  She  who  foresaw  all  doom, 
Cassandra,  shrank  away  from  the  palace  in  which  Aga- 
memnon and  she  were  fated  to  die.  With  joyous  words, 
the  Queen  welcomed  her  lord.  Fair  carpets  were  spread 
for  his  entry.  We,  like  Cassandra,  knew  the  inexorable- 
ness  of  the  gods,  and  how  heavy  lay  the  curse  on  the 
house  of  Atreus  ;  we  knew,  as  Agamemnon  passed  through 
the  royal  door,  that  soon  we  should  hear  his  death-cries. 
We  waited,  appalled  nearly  as  much  as  though  we  had 
been  Greeks  ourselves.  We  waited,  while  in  the  air 
swallows  darted  hither  and  thither,  careless  and  impudent. 
One  of  them  perched  for  an  instant  on  the  very  stage 
where  Cassandra  gave  her  terror  to  the  Elders.  A  stock- 
dove began  to  coo  from  one  of  the  bushes — what  did  it 
care  for  the  house  of  Atreus  ?  And  so  the  afternoon 
wore  on,  while  we  listened  to  the  words  of  vEschylus,  in 
such  sunlight  and  to  such  an  accompaniment  of  birds  as 
they  had  in  Hellas,  in  such  a  theatre  as  that  for  which  the 
poet  wrote  them. 

In  the  whole  production  there  was  little  that  struck  me 
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as  being  wrong.  That  the  long-suffering  watchman 
should  first  appear  on  the  stage,  and  then  run  up  the 
steps  to  look  for  the  beacon,  is  rather  unfortunate.  But 
that  is  the  fault  of  no  one  except  the  architect  who  built 
the  Bradfield  theatre  without  a  Sioreyia.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  one  or  two  corrigible  errors  in  the  stage 
management.  Agamemnon's  sandals  ought  to  be  made 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  taken  off  quickly,  or  else 
he  ought  to  continue  his  speech  while  the  slaves  are  taking 
them  off.  As  it  was,  his  entry  into  the  palace  lost  much 
of  its  poignancy  during  the  enormous  interval  spent  by 
him  in  silence  while  his  sandals  were  being  removed,  and 
by  us  in  silent  wonder  whether  they  ever  would  come  off. 
Another  mistake  occurred  in  the  scene  where  Clyt^em- 
nestra  is  wheeled  forth  on  the  eccyclema,  standing  over 
the  bodies  of  her  lord  and  his  prophetess.  The  Queen 
steps  down  from  the  machine,  and  it  is  wheeled  off,  at 
the  end  of  her  first  address  to  the  Chorus.  Thus  the 
dialogue  that  follows  loses  all  its  dramatic  force.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  Clytaemnestra  to  say 

"  ovtSs  1<ttiv  'Aya/Affxvwv,  ifibs 
tr6ais,  viKphs  Se,  rvjcrSe  5e|ms  XeP^s 
ipyov,  SiKaias  TfKrovos," 

but  if  Agamemnon  is  not  there — not  ovtos,  in  fact — she 
cannot  expect  to  make  our  flesh  creep.  Another  objec- 
tion which  I  have  to  offer  is  of  a  larger  and  more  im- 
portant kind.  It  is  against  the  decision  not  to  let  the 
actors  appear  in  masks.     Why  this  decision  was  arrived 

at  I  really  do  not  know.     On  the  programme  it  is  said 
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that  "  all  the  essential  features  of  a  Greek  Tragedy  will  be 
reproduced,  except  the  masks  and  the  high  cothurni,  which 
are  considered  unsuitable  to  the  conditions  of  modern  art." 
But  the  Greek  language  is,  surely,  no  less  unsuitable. 
"  Modern  art "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The 
aim  of  the  undertaking  was,  I  imagine,  to  treat  with 
thorough  archaeology  an  ancient  work  of  art.  Why  stop 
short  of  any  detail  ?  Buskins  may  be  too  difficult  for 
boys  to  walk  gracefully  in  without  years  of  practice,  and 
I  am  quite  ready  to  waive  them.  But  to  masks  there  is 
no  practical  objection.  They  were  constructed  by  the 
Greeks  in  such  a  way  that  they  rather  helped  than  im- 
peded the  wearer's  utterance.  Why,  then,  should  not 
they  have  been  reproduced  at  Bradfield  ?  Even  if  they 
had  not  acted  as  sounding-boards  (as  which  indeed,  by 
reason  of  the  boys'  admirable  elocution,  they  were  not 
needed),  they  would  have  saved  their  wearers  a  great 
deal  of  self-consciousness.  And  they  would  have  saved 
us  our  sense  of  the  incongruity  between  wholesome, 
pleasant,  public-schoolboy  faces  and  the  characters  of 
Clytaemnestra,  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra.  Even  if 
archaeology  had  not  been  the  prime  motive  of  the  pro- 
duction, and  even  if  the  cast  had  been  filled  by  professional 
mimes  with  a  command  of  facial  expression,  masks  would 
have  been  better  than  no  masks.  For  ./Eschylus'  charac- 
ters are  not  human  beings,  like  those  of  his  two  successors. 
They  are  grandiose  abstractions,  terribly  and  wonderfully 
made — superb  puppets  destined  to  sin  and  suffer  element- 
ally. They  are  all  "  larger  than  life,"  and  simpler.  They 
are  statuesque,  static,  invariable.     In  a  play  of  Sophocles 
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or  Euripides,  there  might  be  something  to  say  against 
masks  ;  but,  even  then,  not  if  the  play  were  acted  at 
Bradfield,  by  boys.  However,  it  is  ungracious  of  me  to 
be  cavilling  at  anything  in  so  good  a  performance,  given 
under  conditions  so  beautiful.  It  is  long  since  I  enjoyed  a 
day  so  much  as  my  day  at  Bradfield.  I  fancy,  after  all, 
that  Dionysus  himself  would  have  enjoyed  it.  The  sound 
of  his  old  language  (despite  the  strong  English  accent) 
would  have  been  music  to  him,  surely.  And  as  for  the 
altar — well  !  there  might  have  been  for  him  more  sweet- 
ness than  bitterness  in  its  reminder  that  he  was  once 
a  god. 
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III.    "A   MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S   DREAM" 
IN   OXFORD. 

The  loveliest  of  all  vaudevilles,  enacted  in  the  loveliest 
of  all  cities — to  have  seen  that  is,  surely,  an  experience 
worth  fondling.  It  is  well  to  slip,  now  and  again,  from 
the  presence  of  that  raucous  and  beetle-browed  enchantress, 
London  ;  thence  to  hurry  to  the  Benign  Mother  and 
kneel  to  her  as  of  old.  If  one  find  Shakespeare  sitting  at 
her  side — Shakespeare  in  his  gayest  and  most  brilliant 
mood — why  then,  one's  escapade  will  be  the  more  re- 
freshing. So  often,  and  with  such  insistence,  are  the 
bloodthirsty  and  the  melancholy  sides  of  Shakespeare's 
nature  revealed  to  us  by  the  metropolitan  mimes  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  fellow  had  also  a  keen  sense  of 
humour  and  a  prettiness  of  conceit.  All  thanks,  then,  to 
the  Benign  Mother  for  reminding  us,  and  for  helping  us 
thereby  to  greater  delight  in  the  most  distinguished  of 
her  step-sons.  I  say  step-sons  because,  in  the  absurd 
meagreness  of  our  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  life,  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  circumstantially  that  he  was  educated 
at  Oxford.  Nevertheless,  no  person  of  any  real  intuition 
can  doubt  for  one  moment  that  he  was. 

There  is  no  more  amazing  and  engaging  masque  than 
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the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."    Seeing  it  one  cannot 
but  regret  that  Shakespeare  did  not  more  often  sacrifice, 
as    herein    he   lightly   sacrifices,  his  plot   to  tomfoolery. 
To  imagine  how  much  more  delightful  would  be  such 
plays  as  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  "  and  "  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well  "  if  their  author  had  "  cut  "  them  ruth- 
lessly and  then  interspersed  them  with  fairy-scenes  and 
clown-scenes,  one  need  but    imagine   the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  without  its  clowns  and  fairies.     When 
he  first  conceived  the  play  Shakespeare  intended  it,  doubt- 
less, to  be  a  simple  comedy — A  and  B  in  love  with  C,  C 
in  love  with  A,  D  in  love  with  B.     But  the  trite  scenario 
and  the  familiar  puppets  palled  on  him,  insomuch  that  he 
decided,  wisely,  to  play  the  fool.     He  did  not  eliminate 
Lysander  and  Demetrius,  Hermia  and  Helena  :  he  sand- 
wiched  them   between   two   wilful   motives,  one  for  his 
humour,  the  other  for  his  poetry.     He  snatches  us  from 
the    Court    of   Theseus  into    the  Joiner's  Cottage,  and 
thence  away  to  the  Wood  near  Athens,  and  thence  to 
the  Court  again — three  little  worlds  of  his,  none  really 
related  to  another.    From  one  set  of  characters  to  another 
he  boxes-and-coxes  the  compass  with  mad  velocity.     And 
the  result  is  the  most  entertaining  "  triple-bill  "  ever  laid 
before  the  public.     How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that 
Shakespeare  threw  over  the  original  scheme  and  gave  us 
this  spontaneous  masterpiece   in   tomfoolery  rather  than 
"All  in  a  Maze,"  or  "Hearts  are  Astray,"  or  whatever 
title   he  would  have  given    to    the    properly    completed 
comedy !     Shakespeare    fulminating,    Shakespeare    ponti- 
ficating, has  never  been  surpassed,  but  Shakespeare  in  his 
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slippers  has  never  been  approached  by  any  poet  in  his. 
Throughout  the"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," we  see  him 
in  his  slippers — exquisitely  embroidered  slippers,  which, 
in  sheer  gaiety  and  lightness  of  heart,  he  kicks  up  into 
the  empyrean  and  catches  again  on  the  tip  of  his  toe 
upturned.  In  English  literature  the  great  men  so  rarely 
unbend,and,when  they  do,it  is  so  painfully,  with  such  creak- 
ing of  all  their  joints,  that  we  wish  they  wouldn't.  The 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  appeals  to  me  as  a  triumph 
in  the  art  of  unbending.  In  all  our  literature  there  is 
not  so  fine  a  piece  of "  freake  or  frolick,  and  pleasaunt 
prettinesse  withall."  It  is  quite  incomparable,  of  its  kind. 
The  O.  U.  D.  S.  could  not  have  done  wiselier  than  in 
producing  it.  The  kind  of  play  which  is  ruined  by 
amateurs  is  that  in  which  there  are  two  or  three  very 
long  important  parts,  with  the  rest  nowhere.  The 
plasticity  and  reserve  and  resource  needed  for  a  heavy 
part  can  be  obtained  only  through  professionalism.  The 
amateur  begins  to  droop  and  to  flounder  before  he  is  even 
half-way  through.  But  in  a  play  like  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  whose  weight  is  very  evenly  distributed 
among  many  characters,  the  amateur  gets  a  much  better 
chance  of  distinguishing  himself.  Besides,  it  is  not  right 
that  a  dramatic  society  of  young  men  should  choose  any 
plays  save  those  in  which  a  goodly  number  of  its  members 
may  disport  themselves.  Fun,  after  all,  is  the  chief  aim 
of  such  a  society,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  should  be  its  constant  watchword.  Therefore  do 
I  commend  the  choice  of  the  O.  U.  D.  S.  this  year*  as 
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heartily  as  I  should  have  disapproved  of  its  choice  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  last  year.  Acting  with  high-spirits 
is  the  prime  essential  to  such  a  play  as  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  and  for  this  kind  of  histrionic  art  under- 
graduates are  quite  as  well  equipped  as  professional  mimes. 
Climatically,  Oxford  (as  also,  indeed,  Cambridge)  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  malarial  swamp  :  after  a 
week  or  two  of  term  there  the  healthiest  mind  and  body 
sink  to  slackness.  The  elderly  or  middle-aged  don 
relapses  into  this  condition  quickly,  without  a  struggle. 
But  the  undergraduate,  as  having  youth  in  him,  fights 
gallantly  against  the  depression,  and  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  shouting  and  dancing,  though  inwardly  he  feels 
no  real  impulse  to  shout  or  dance.  And  thus  in  the 
portrayal  of  mirth  he  obtains  a  wonderful  virtuosity. 
Smashing  windows  and  dancing  round  bonfires  are 
practices  which  the  dons  discourage,  but  they  are,  never- 
theless, an  admirable  preparation  for  appearing  in  such  a 
play  as  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The  whole 
programme  of  the  O.  U.  D.  S.  was  marked  by  quite  as 
great  an  appearance  of  go  and  gusto  as  it  would  have 
been  if  the  actors  had  been  the  most  experienced  creatures 
that  ever  drew  salaries.  From  no  other  amateur  society 
could  one  have  got  a  performance  half  so  good.  Oxford 
is,  in  a  far  wider  sense  than  that  which  I  have  just  sug- 
gested, an  excellent  training-ground  for  young  actors.  It 
encourages  and  develops  all  kinds  of  acting.  That  he  may 
live  at  peace  with  the  authorities,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  an  undergraduate  to  be  always  simulating  and  dis- 
simulating.     Industry,  thrift,  innocence,  obedience,  vener- 
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ation — of  all  these  qualities,  and  of  many  others,  he  must 
try  constantly  to  seem  a  paragon,  lest  he  be  fined,  or 
gated,  or  sent  down.  In  attending  lectures,  he  will 
acquire  (if  little  else)  many  rudiments  in  the  technique 
of  histrionism  :  to  come  in  late  without  looking  self- 
conscious,  and  to  deliver  his  excuse  plausibly  ;  to  sit  with 
an  expression  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject  without 
disturbing  his  train  of  alien  and  trivial  thoughts  ;  to  bend 
quickly,  now  and  again,  over  his  note-book  and  seem  to 
be  making  a  note  ;  to  laugh  heartily  at  the  lecturer's 
jokes — all  these  functions  very  surely  mature  him  for  the 
O.  U.  D.  S.  As  a  moralist,  I  deplore  them.  As  a 
dramatic  critic,  I  can  but  condone  them.  The  other 
night,  even  those  members  of  the  cast  whom  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  plunging,  hereafter,  into  a  profession  sadly 
overcrowded,  fraught  with  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments, seemed  to  me  to  be  acting  far  better  than 
the  ordinary,  non-academic  amateur.  And  there  was  one 
person  who  played  brilliantly.  Mr.  H.  M.  M.  Woodward, 
both  in  actual  nimbleness  and  in  imaginative  humour, 
was  a  truly  puckish  puck — a  blessed  relief  from  those 
staccato  little  girls  of  twelve  to  whom  the  part  is  usually 
entrusted. 

The  scenery,  too,  had  been  very  nicely  painted,  and 
was  quite  elaborate  in  its  realism.  I  fear  that  for  this 
reason  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  might  not,  if  he  had  come  up  to 
Oxford,  have  shared  all  my  pleasure  in  the  production. 
He  would  have  seen  in  the  elaboration  of  the  woodland 
another  lamentable  proof  of  the  decay  of  imaginative 
faculty  among  Englishmen.  But  the  performance  of 
"  Py  ramus  and  Thisbe  "  would   have  been  after  his  own 
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heart.  When  Quince  came  on,  having  a  board  on  which 
was  the  legend  "This  is  a  Wood,"  Mr.  Lee  would 
have  settled  down  to  enjoy  himself.  He  would  have 
seen  forthwith  a  lovely  green  wood  full-grown  upon  the 
stage.  Even  so,  according  to  him,  could  the  Elizabethans 
see  things.  But  could  they  ?  And,  even  if  they  could, 
must  not  there  have  been,  even  in  those  spacious  days,  a 
certain  effort,  a  certain  strain  of  the  visual  organs,  the 
making  of  which  must  have  distracted  their  attention 
from  the  play  ?  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  appears  to  be  distracted 
only  by  the  actual  sight  of  scenery.  But  why  should  he 
be  ?  Surely,  if  the  scenery  is  well  done — that  is,  kept  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  figures  of  the  players  as  real 
surroundings  bear  to  persons  in  real  life — there  need  be 
no  distraction  of  the  kind.  If  the  play  is  good,  and  well 
acted,  such  scenery  cannot  be  intrusive.  On  the  other 
hand,  bad  or  skimpy  scenery  is  bound  to  bother  one.  It 
bothered  the  Elizabethans  less  than  us,  because  they  were 
accustomed  to  it.  Doubtless,  too,  good  modern  scenery 
would  be  distracting  (at  first)  to  a  resurrected  Elizabethan, 
because  he  would  never  have  seen  anything  like  it. 
Hansom  cabs  and  bicycles  would  also  puzzle  him.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that,  because  modes  of  locomotion 
were  few  and  primitive  in  his  day,  hansoms  and  bicycles 
ought  to  be  abolished.  They  save  us  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble.  Nor  have  they  produced  decay  in  our 
faculty  of  walking,  though  there  are  many  occasions 
when  they  are  more  useful  to  us  than  our  unaided  feet. 
Even  so  the  developments  in  modern  scenery,  which  are 
but  a  means  of  quickening  dramatic  illusion,  do  not 
signify  that  the  imagination  of  the  race  has  been  decaying. 
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When  the  average  Victorian  reads  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream "  he  sees,  I  am  sure,  quite  as  much  of 
a  wood  as  was  seen  by  the  average  Elizabethan.  But 
reading  a  play  and  seeing  it  acted  are  two  different  things. 
In  reading  a  play,  you  have  to  imagine  the  characters. 
When  you  see  it  acted,  the  characters  are  there,  as  large 
as  life,  before  your  very  eyes.  Surely,  their  surroundings 
ought  to  be  there  too.  You  must  imagine  either  every- 
thing or  nothing.  The  only  justification  for  no  scenery 
would  be  invisible  mimes.  If  the  Elizabethans  were  so 
imaginative  as  Mr.  Lee  supposes,  why  did  they  want  to 
see  their  mimes  ?  The  fact  that  they  did  want  to  see 
them  suggests  that  they  did  not  see  scenery  which  was 
not  there.  However,  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Lee  has  the  faculty  which  he  attributes  to  them. 
My  contention  is  merely  that  no  one  else  has  it.  And 
that  is  his  contention,  too.     So  all  is  well. 

Mr.  Lee  will  the  more  cordially  shake  hands  with  me 
when  I  confess  that  in  the  case  of  this  masque  at  Oxford 
the  stage-setting  really  did  seem  to  me  a  matter  of  slight 
moment.  I,  for  once,  was  endowed  with  something  of 
his  own  peculiar  faculty.  Oxford  itself,  magical  and 
matchless  as  ever,  was  for  me  the  real  background.  In 
my  sentimental  vision,  Theseus'  Palace  was  the  Bodleian, 
and  the  Wood  near  Athens  was  but  the  garden  of  John's, 
and  the  Weaver's  Cottage  one  of  those  little  cottages  in 
S.  Giles'.  The  ripple  of  the  Isis  made  incidental  music 
to  all  the  words.  And  the  garland  which  Titania  laid  on 
the  ass's  nowl  was  woven  of  fritillaries,  not  of  roses. 
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Lord  Chesterfield  has  suffered  the  rare  misfortune 
of  being  tried  and  sentenced  by  his  particular  enemy. 
For  one  person  who  has  read  the  u  Letters "  ten  have 
read  "  Boswell "  ;  and  so  it  happens  that  the  majority 
think  of  Lord  Chesterfield  as  a  feeble  and  immoral  fop, 
who  tried  to  teach  his  son  how  to  dance  a  minuet  and 
seduce  a  woman.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Like  all  classical  work,  the  value  of  the  "Letters" 
is  not  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  time  ;  for  though  we 
no  longer  wear  silk  coats  and  make  low  bows,  the 
essentials  of  good  manners  are,  and  must  always  remain, 
the  same.  Far  astray  indeed  was  the  editor  of  Chester- 
field who  laid  down  in  his  preface  that  "  we  have  clearly 
no  right  to  regard  the  *  Letters'  as  a  kind  of  'Popular 
Educator.' "  That  is  just  what  they  are,  an  up-to-date 
manual,  never  more  needed  than  at  present,  when  success 
is  admitted  to  be  the  object  of  us  all.  To  those  who 
reject  the  gospel  of  getting-on  the  "  Letters "  will  of 
course  be  useless,  if  not  repugnant.  But  Lord  Chesterfield 
was    haunted  by  no  doubts  of   the  truth  of  his  gospel. 
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He  was  intensely  practical,  and  fortune  had  placed  him  in 
a  position  to  take  a  near  and  leisurely  view  of  many 
phases  of  life.  He  had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  diplomatic  service  ;  he  had  been  a  Cabinet 
Minister  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  As  the  result  of  un- 
biassed observation — for  serenity  and  impartiality  were 
the  notes  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  mind — he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  success  in  life  there  is  nothing  so 
important  as  a  good  manner.  It  requires  a  rare  degree 
of  mental  clearness  and  independence  to  reach  and  state 
this  conclusion,  so  contrary  to  the  popular  maxims  about 
industry,  will,  and  the  rest.  Our  success  or  failure  in 
the  world  depends  upon  what  we  get,  or  fail  to  get,  from 
others,  who  will  always  rather  give  to  one  who  is  agree- 
able than  to  one  who  is  disagreeable.  What  a  truism 
this  seems,  and  yet  how  few  young  men  realize  it  !  Dr. 
Johnson,  notwithstanding  his  ferocious  epigram,  had 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  truth  of  his  enemy's  philo- 
sophy, for  the  difference  between  a  well-bred  and  an 
ill-bred  man,  he  observed,  is  this  :  "  One  immediately 
attracts  your  liking,  the  other  your  aversion.  You  love 
the  one  till  you  find  reason  to  hate  him  ;  you  hate  the 
other  till  you  find  reason  to  love  him." 

But  if  good  manners  be,  as  few  will  deny,  so  important 
for  success  in  life,  how  comes  it  that  it  is  the  one  part  of 
our  education  that  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself  ?  Games 
and  books  are  regarded  as  essential,  and  the  progress  of 
the  child  in  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  parent,  is  anxiously  watched.  But  most 
parents  and  all  young  persons  would  receive  with  amused 
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contempt  or  fierce  resentment  the  idea  that  the  habit  of 
being  agreeable  to  others  is  very  useful,  and  can  be 
taught.  And  here  it  is  worth  noticing  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  French  view  of  good  breeding. 
When  an  Englishman  uses  the  term  "  well-bred "  he 
refers  to  the  person's  pedigree.  "  He  was  not  bred  in 
our  kennel,"  said  a  Whig  peer  with  coarse  contempt  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  But  the  equivalent  phrase  in  French, 
bien  61ev6,  refers  to  the  person's  upbringing  or  education. 
The  majority  of  English  men  and  women  regard  good 
breeding  as  a  thing  which  cannot  be  taught,  but  is  partly 
congenital,  and  partly  inhaled  unconsciously  from  our 
social  atmosphere.  Lord  Chesterfield  took  emphatically 
the  French  view,  and  his  failure  to  teach  his  son  good 
manners  does  not  prove  that  the  system  was  wrong,  but 
merely  that  the  son  was  deficient  in  intelligence.  "  Good 
breeding  is  the  natural  result  of  common  sense  and 
common  observation.  Common  sense  points  out  civility, 
and  observation  teaches  you  the  manner  of  it,  which 
makes  it  good  breeding."  There  is  nothing  of  the  stud- 
book  about  this  definition  of  breeding,  which  is  again 
enforced  in  the  following  striking  way.  "  Observe  care- 
fully what  pleases  you  in  others,  and  probably  the  same 
thing  in  you  will  please  others.  If  you  are  pleased  with 
the  complaisance  and  attention  of  others  to  your  humours, 
your  tastes,  or  your  weaknesses,  depend  upon  it  the  same 
complaisance  and  attention  on  your  part  to  theirs  will 
equally  please  them."  This  of  course  is  the  secret  of 
the  business.  Good  manners  consist  in  consideration  for 
other  people,  that  is  to  say,  in  intelligent  altruism  in  small 
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matters.     It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  kind  of  unselfish- 
ness in  trifles  cannot  be  cultivated,  because  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  attention.      Chesterfield  complains  bitterly  of 
those  old  people  who  remain  children  in  knowledge  of 
the  world   to   the  end    through    their    "levity   and    in- 
attention."    For  the  form  of  ill-breeding  which  is  known 
as  absent-mindedness  he  had  no  mercy ;  and  indeed  there 
is  no  kind  of  rudeness  which  is  more  offensive  than  that 
of  not  listening  to  what  is  said  to  you,  because  you  are 
thinking  of  something  else.      "When  you  are  reading 
Puffendorf,  do  not  think  of  Madame  de  St.  Germain,  nor 
of  Puffendorf  when  you  are  talking  to  Madame  de  St. 
Germain."     How  much  more  supportable  life  would  be 
if  the  lady  whom  one  took  in  to  dinner  gave  her  steady 
and  undissipated  attention  to  what  was  said  to  her  for  a  brief 
hour,  instead  of  looking  round  the  table  to  make  notes  on 
other  ladies'  dresses  or  trying  to  catch  what  her  neigh- 
bours  were  saying  to  one  another  !      "  It   is   the  sure 
answer  of  a  fool,  when  you  ask  him  about  anything  that 
was  said  or  done  when  he  was  present,  that  'truly  he  did 
not    mind   it.'      And  why    did    not    the   fool   mind  it  ? 
What  else  had  he  to  do  there,  but  to  mind  what  was 
doing  ? "      There  is  another  very  common  form  of  ill- 
breeding   which    this   great   master  of   worldly   science 
condemns  with  equal  severity,  that,  namely,  of  not  learn- 
ing correctly  the  names  or  titles  of  others,  and  miscalling 
or  mispronouncing  them.     There  is  no  more  certain  sign 
of  good  breeding  (using  the  term  in  the  French  sense) 
than  this  precision  about  names.    Well-bred  people  are  at 

pains  to  find  out  all  about  their  company,  if  they  are 
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going  amongst  strangers.  The  rude  and  underbred  will 
not  take  the  trouble,  or  think  it  does  not  matter.  So  that 
it  all  comes  round  to  Chesterfield's  saying  that  good 
manners  are  mainly  a  matter  of  taking  pains,  of  paying 
attention,  of  concentrating  one's  mind  upon  the  business 
of  the  moment. 

The  question  is  still  unanswered  whether  the  manners 
of  the  young  should  be  left  to  chance,  or  should  form 
part  of  their  education.  The  truth,  as  usual,  lies  between 
the  extremes,  between  the  English  view  that  manners  are 
congenital,  or,  as  Chaucer  puts  it,  that 

"  Gentilesse  cometh  from  God  alone," 

and  the  French-Chesterfieldian  view  that  good  breeding 
does  not  depend  upon  birth  or  temperament,  but  upon 
training.  Manners  we  take  it  are  an  affair  of  imitation, 
and  it  is  the  vulgarest  error  to  suppose  that  mimicry  is 
a  low  or  animal  art,  for  its  successful  practice  demands 
a  keen  eye,  a  delicate  ear,  and  a  retentive  memory.  In 
the  early  stages  of  life  the  child  unconsciously  imitates 
the  speech  and  gestures  of  those  around,  and  this  is  the 
only  argument  in  favour  of  the  English  theory  of  breed- 
ing, for  the  child  who  is  surrounded  by  the  best  models 
will  naturally  have  the  best  manners.  But  in  the  later, 
conscious  period,  "  common  sense  and  common  observa- 
tion "  will  tell,  for  the  son  of  the  peer  and  the  merchant 
or  professional  man  go  through  exactly  the  same  educa- 
tion. An  alert  observation  of  details  and  a  sleepless 
perception  of  self-interest  have  far  more  to  do  with  good 
manners    than    benevolence,    or    an    inherited    aptitude. 
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Success  has  an  extraordinary  effect  in  mending  or  mel- 
lowing the  manners,  and  we  have  known  adventurers  (in 
the  good  sense  of  the  term)  who  before  their  success  were 
churlish  and  awkward  expand  into  the  most  genial  and 
polished  of  mortals  after  they  had  won  money  and  fame. 
But  the  point  we  are  labouring  to  establish  is  that 
manners  are  to  a  high  degree  teachable,  and  that  parents 
can  do  a  very  great  deal  to  make  their  children  agreeable 
by  impressing  upon  them  the  worldly  utility  of  being  so, 
for  no  other  argument  would  be  of  the  least  avail.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  parents  would  do  so,  for  the 
manners  of  the  rising  generation  are  marked  by  un- 
abashed selfishness  and  cynical  irreverence.  The  type  of 
well-bred  youth  or  maiden  is,  if  not  obsolete,  rapidly 
obsolescent.  Formerly  there  were  well-recognized  rail- 
ings between  the  different  ages  :  but  encouraged  by  their 
parents  the  modern  youth  have  incontinently  stormed 
these  barriers,  and  are  everywhere  at  all  times.  We  have 
seen  young  ladies  refuse  to  leave  the  dinner-table  with 
their  mother,  and  remain  to  romp  with  boys  upon  the 
hearthrug,  to  the  dismay  of  the  men  who,  with  sickly 
smiles  of  counterfeited  glee,  tried  to  sip  their  port  and 
talk  their  politics.  We  have  seen  young  gentlemen  with 
turned-up  trousers  and  the  perennial  cigarette  between 
their  lips  lounge  away  the  afternoon  in  their  mother's 
drawing-room,  staring  silently  at  her  guests  through  rings 
of  smoke.  It  is  impossible  that  young  people  so  brought 
up  can  be  other  than  selfish  and  inconsiderate  men  and 
women.     So  long  as  they  are  young,  they  may  get  their 

way,   for  we  are  criminally  indulgent  to  mere  nonage. 
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So  long  as  they  can  buy  what  they  want,  it  may  be  well 
with  them.  But  should  they  have  to  enter  the  race  as 
competitors,  they  will  bitterly  regret  the  fondness  of  their 
parents  in  not  teaching  them  to  do  unto  others  as  they 
would  be  done  by.  If  they  have  brains  they  will  correct 
their  bad  education,  for  when  all  has  been  said  bad 
manners  are  due  to  a  defect  of  intelligence. 
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THE   AVERAGE    MAN* 

What  has  the  Master  of  Balliol  to  do  with  the 
average  man  ?  The  master  of  Balliol  had  very  little  to  do 
with  him.  And  Dr.  Caird,  though  standing  sponsor  for 
him,  recommends  "  The  Average  Man  "  precisely  because 
its  author  was  not  one  but  something,  as  these  sermons 
themselves  sufficiently  show,  very  far  above  him.  The 
preacher  in  this  case  was  evidently  a  man  of  large 
heart  and  fine  sympathies,  which,  joined  to  high  in- 
tellectual powers,  removed  him  so  far  from  the  average 
man  that  the  preacher  simply  did  not  know  him,  and  was 
brought  by  the  breadth  of  his  charity  to  describe  him  in 
favourable  terms.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  greater  and 
therefore  the  simpler  man  took  the  inferior  at  his  own 
estimate  and,  doing  out  of  generosity  what  other  writers 
and  talkers  do  out  of  self-commendation,  described  the 
average  man  as  the  prime  mover  of  everything  that 
happens,  the  winner  of  every  battle,  the  pillar  of  every 
State,  the  backbone  of  every  Church,  the  peculiar  object 
of  God's  favour.  Caesar  is  not  in  the  running  with 
him  ;  S.  Augustine  is  of  no  account  beside  him.     Great 

*   The  Average  Man :    and  other  sermons.      By    the    late    Rev.    William 
Granger.     With  a  preface  by  the  Master  of  Balliol. 
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men  in  fact  are  a  trifle  :  the  real  thing  in  the  whole 
world  is  just  mediocrity.  Were  it  not  that  the  finer 
souls  disdain  sarcasm  in  the  pulpit,  while  the  ordinary 
souls  are  unequal  to  it,  we  should  unhesitatingly  put 
down  all  such  sermons  as  these  to  irony.  Such  irony 
would  be  very  effective  rhetoric,  though  lost  on  all  but 
those  for  whom  it  was  not  intended  :  for  every  quite 
ordinary  man  present  would  take  it  as  obvious  truth,  and 
go  away  from  church  soothed  and  comfortable  at  hearing 
what  a  fine  fellow  he  was.  The  peculiar  insidiousness 
of  this  very  favourite  sermon  (popular  alike  with  con- 
gregation and  preacher)  is  that  it  is  truth  with  a  twist. 
That  the  average  man  is  the  dominant  figure  of  the 
world  in  these  democratic  days  is  abundantly  true,  but 
the  preacher's  way  of  stating  it  suggests  that  he  is  that 
because  he  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  it  is  his  abiding  mis- 
fortune that  he  is  not  thought  to  be  so  important  as 
really  he  is.  Fancy  a  spiritual  teacher  imagining  that  it 
is  good  for  a  man's  soul  to  be  told  that  he  is  the  special 
object  of  Heaven's  solicitude,  and  that  the  world  neglects 
him  only  because  it  has  not  the  divine  intuition  to 
perceive  his  worth.  And  yet  that  is  exactly  what  the 
"  we  cannot  all  be  great "  sermon  amounts  to.  Its  ethics 
are  appalling  ;  its  ignorance  of  human  nature  astounding. 
The  average  man  neglected  ?  The  average  man 
unhappy  at  his  lot  ?  Why,  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
he  stands  to  be  of  all  men  the  most  pleased  with  himself. 
Not  high  enough  "  to  look  down  upon  the  hate  of  those 
below,"  no  contending  tempests  blowing  round  his  head, 
he  is  yet  at   a  comfortably   low  altitude  which  enables 
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him  pleasantly  to  realize  that  there  are  others  less 
fortunate  than  he.  He  is  not  lonely,  for  the  great 
majority  are  like  himself.  His  one  real  trouble  is  that 
there  are  his  betters ;  to  their  existence  he  is  not  quite 
stupid  enough  to  be  blind.  It  is  the  one  thing  which 
mars  his  equanimity,  for  it  compels  him  to  have  an  idea, 
the  idea  of  reducing  these  superior  beings  to  his  own 
level.  That  becomes  the  average  man's  life  work  from 
age  to  age,  and  slowly  he  succeeds.  Not  because  of 
his  own  ability  ;  but,  from  time  to  time,  amongst  the 
more  than  average  men  one  arises  base  enough  to  buy 
the  commonplace  man's  support  by  assisting  him  with 
superior  ability  to  pull  down  the  nobler  sort  to  the 
average  plane. 

When  he  has  reduced  the  whole  world  to  his  own  dead 
level  and  eliminated  the  one  impulse  that  can  stir  his 
stagnant  mind,  he  will  be  finally  happy  ;  for  the  average 
man  is  a  slow  animal  ;  he  can  comprehend  nothing  but 
himself  and  wants  only  to  meet  himself.  Naturally  his 
particular  aversion  is  the  clever  man.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  an  insult  that  there  should  be  any  one  unlike  himself; 
in  the  second  place,  the  clever  man  troubles  him  by  the 
uncomfortable  suggestion  that  the  average  man's  per- 
suasion that  the  clever  man  is  of  no  account  compared 
with  himself  may  not  be  quite  sound.  Similarly  a  book 
or  a  journal  which  requires  thought  to  be  understood 
is  an  offence  to  him.  If  he  cannot  understand  it,  it 
is  not  worth  understanding,  but  still  there  it  is,  there  is 
something  he  can't  understand.  It  has  ruffled  the  little 
pool    of   his   soul  ;    his    brain    has   almost    been    put    in 
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motion,  and  it  is  a  discomfort.  What  he  likes  is  his  half- 
penny daily  and  his  weekly  "Moraliser."  This  is  the 
average  man's  rule  of  life.  Eat  well,  drink  well,  sleep 
well ;  don't  work  if  you  can  help  it,  but  if  you  must, 
do  it  solidly  and  make  it  square  with  your  habits.  Out- 
side your  daily  work  never  do  anything  but  amuse  your- 
self, and  never  let  amusement  have  any  connexion  with 
mind.  Perhaps  the  supreme  moment  of  satisfaction  to 
the  average  man  of  the  settled  time  of  life  comes  about 
three  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Having  lunched 
solidly,  with  the  prospect  of  thirty-six  hours'  inaction 
before  him,  he  takes  up  "  The  Moraliser."  There  he  finds 
himself  faithfully  reflected  week  by  week  ;  he  can  read 
and  understand  without  even  an  attempt  at  thought. 
There  he  finds  every  one  of  his  worldly  ambitions 
commended  on  the  most  moral  grounds,  so  that  his  con- 
science is  soothed  and  yet  not  a  desire  forbidden.  He 
reads  :  "  Let  it  be  remembered  that  if  the  world  were 
flat  it  would  not  be  round."  He  pauses  for  a  moment  to 
ponder  the  striking  proposition.  "Yes,"  he  says,  "it  is 
true,  if  the  world  were  flat,  it  would  not  be  round. 
Precisely  what  I  have  always  thought.  What  a  wonder- 
ful paper  the  «  Moraliser '  is  !  "  He  reads  on  :  "  Depend 
upon  it,  if  the  world  were  made  flat  to-morrow,  extra- 
ordinary things  would  happen."  Then  the  extraordinary 
thing  is  described  and  a  bold  speculation  built  upon 
the  description.  The  facts  of  the  description  just  make 
the  broad  farce  the  average  man  can  enjoy.  The  specu- 
lative theory,  totally  unrelated  to  truth,  is  done  in 
language  solemn  enough  to  convince  him  of  its  wisdom 
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and  heavy  responsibility.  Serious  farce  is  all  the  average 
man  desires,  and,  having  taken  his  weekly  fill  of  it,  he 
sinks  to  sleep,  a  happy  and  wholly  self-satisfied  person. 

So  far  from  the  average  man  being  neglected  or  made 
little  of,  it  is  just  he  who  calls  the  tune  to  which  the 
world  hastens  to  dance.  It  is  the  average  man  who 
makes  good  drama  well-nigh  impossible  on  the  stage ; 
who  makes  the  path  of  a  Marie  Corelli  broad  and  easy, 
of  a  George  Meredith  steep  and  narrow  ;  who  makes 
"Answers"  and  "Comic  Cuts,"  "Tit-Bits"  and  "Snap- 
Shots  "  the  royal  road  to  fortune ;  who  crowds  the 
Academy  and  thinks  a  building  handsome  according  to 
the  number  of  its  stories  ;  who  rejoices  when  a  prima 
donna  steps  to  the  footlights  and  stops  the  whole  action 
of  the  opera  for  an  encore.  For  the  average  man  the 
genius  must  clip  his  wings  and  be  content  to  crawl 
instead  of  fly;  the  man  of  intellect  must  give  up  thinking 
and  take  to  platitudes  ;  the  poet  must  write  "  Absent- 
minded  Beggars ; "  the  statesman  must  give  up  govern- 
ing, and  grovel  and  temporize  and  apologize. 

The  "  noble  few  "  who  insist  on  standing  up  against 
this  grinding  tyranny  win  their  reward  in  the  end  perhaps  ; 
but  if  victorious  in  the  struggle  with  the  average  man, 
they  come  out  of  it  not  the  less  broken,  exhausted,  spent ; 
as  one  whom  a  fever  has  left,  but  left  weak  unto  death. 
It  is  very  nearly  true,  as  Carlyle  pointed  out,  that  the 
drill-sergeant  is  the  one  soul  the  average  man  has 
left  free. 
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Chaucer  Memorial  Lectures,  1 900.     Read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
Edited  -with  an  Introduction  by  Percy  W.  Ames.      London,  I900. 

Few    things  in  literary   history  are   more  remarkable 

than  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  fame  of  Chaucer 

has    passed.     It    was   exactly  five  hundred  years  ago  on 

25   Oct.,    1900,   when  he    was  laid    in    Poets'    Corner; 

during  that  time  the  alternations  in  his  reputation  have 

been  such  that  it  would  scarcely  be  a  fanciful  analogy  to 

compare  them  with  the  fortunes  of  the  sun  in  an  unsettled 

sky.     For  a  time  its  splendour  is  unsullied,  then,  darkened 

and  overcast,  it  struggles  with   intervening  clouds,  and, 

after   fitful    glimpses,  is    lost :    anon   it  emerges,   but  to 

disappear  as  suddenly  ;   again  the  obscuring  medium   is 

illumined,    slowly    transformed,    and    all    once    more    is 

radiance.    During  the  century  which  succeeded  Chaucer's 

death    the    homage    paid    to    him    was    unstinted    and 

universal.     There  was  no  poet  of  any  eminence  either 

in  England  or  in  Scotland  who  was  not  his  disciple,  and 

who  was  not  proud  to  boast  that  he  was  his  disciple.     To 

one  he  was  "  the  maister  deere  and  father  reverent,  the 

flour  of  eloquence,  the  universal  father  of  science  ;  "  to 

another  "  the  rose  of  rhetoris  all,  the  light  of  our  English 
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surmounting  every  tongue  terrestrial  ;  "  to  another  he  sat 
with  Gower  "on  the  steeps  of  rhetoric,  superlative  as  poet 
laureate."  In  Lydgate's  opinion  he  had  no  peer.  During 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  editions 
through  which  his  works  had  passed,  he  had  ceased  to  be 
influential,  and  although  the  Elizabethan  critics  Sidney, 
Ascham,  Webbe,  Meeres  and  Puttenham,  for  instance, 
speak  of  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  the  only  poets 
who  seem  to  have  been  his  hearty  admirers  were  Spenser 
and  Francis  Beaumont.  Shakespeare,  though  he  makes 
no  reference  to  him,  had  no  doubt  read  him,  as  the  "Mid- 
Summer  Night's  Dream"  and  "  Troilus  and  Cressida" 
seem  to  show.  Fletcher  indeed  honours  him  with  hand- 
some eulogy  in  the  prologue  to  the  well-known  drama 
founded  on  the  "  Knight's  Tale,"  but  Ben  Jonson  treats 
him  with  something  very  like  contempt.  Till  towards 
the  end  of  the  next  century  he  fell  completely  into 
neglect,  so  much  so  that  between  1602  and  1687  no 
edition  of  his  works,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  no 
edition  of  any  one  of  his  poems  was  printed,  which  is  the 
more  surprising  because  Earle  in  his  "Microcosmography" 
which  appeared  in  1628  tells  us  that  it  was  fashionable  to 
regard  Chaucer  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets.  Dry  den's 
modernizations  of  the  "  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  then 
universally  attributed  to  Chaucer,  and  of  some  of  the 
"Canterbury  Tales"  and  his  eloquent  tribute  to  Chaucer's 
genius  in  the  "Preface  to  the  Fables"  appear  to  have 
done  nothing  to  revive  his  fame.  Cowley  tells  us  that  he 
could  not  read  him.  If  our  memory  serves  us  rightly  the 
only  passage  in  Milton  which  implies  any  acquaintance 
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with  him  is  the  famous  reference  to  the  "  Squire's  Tale  " 
in  "  II  Penseroso "  and  a  reference  in  one  of  his  Latin 
poems  to  the  fact  that  Chaucer  had  visited  Italy.  Waller 
speaks  of  him  as  obsolete.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
next  century  his  reputation  had  reached  its  nadir. 
Addison's  well-known  lines  express  the  general  estimate. 
After  observing  that  Chaucer  had  broken  the  long  sleep 
of  the  Muses  during  the  Dark  Ages,  he  continues  : 

"  But  age  has  rusted  what  the  poet  writ, 
Worn  out  his  language  and  obscured  his  wit. 
In  vain  he  jests  in  his  unpolish'd  strain, 
And  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain." 

When  Pope  wishes  to  illustrate  the  transitoriness  of 
literary  fame  he  clinches  his  moral  with  the  words  "  And 
such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be."  Fenton's  testimony 
to  him  was  an  obscene  parody.  Swift  read  him  but  only 
with  antiquarian  interest.  Of  Dr.  Johnson  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  Dryden  had 
improved  "  The  Knight's  Tale  "  and  Pope  "  The  House 
of  Fame."  So  completely,  indeed,  had  Chaucer  come  to 
be  regarded  as  barbarous  and  obsolete  that  he  was  tolerated 
only  when  translated  into  the  speech  and  style  of  the 
time.  Thus  Pope  followed  Dryden  in  "  modernizing " 
the  "  House  of  Fame,"  the  prologue  to  the  "  Wife  of 
Bath's  Tale "  and  the  "  Merchant's  Tale."  Pope  was 
succeeded  by  a  long  dynasty  of  modernizers,  beginning 
with  one  Samuel  Cobb,  and  culminating  in  Wordsworth, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 

At  length  the  sun  began  to  emerge.  In  1754  we  find 
Thomas  Warton  complaining  that  Chaucer's  poems  are 
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"  regarded  rather  as  venerable  relics  than  as  beautiful 
compositions,"  as  pieces  "  rather  calculated  to  gratify  the 
antiquarian  than  the  critic."  Warton  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  to  the  great 
injustice  of  the  popular  verdict  on  Chaucer.  The  public- 
ation of  Tyrwhitt's  admirable  edition  of  the  works  in  1775 
not  only  seconded  Warton's  efforts  but  may  be  said  to 
mark  an  era  in  Chaucerian  study.  And  now  we  find 
Chaucer  treated  with  increased  respect,  and  becoming 
gradually  influential.  Byron  indeed  pronounced  him  to 
be  "obscene  and  contemptible,  and  indebted  for  his 
celebrity  merely  to  his  antiquity,"  and  neither  Campbell 
nor  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  at  all  hearty  in  praise  of  him. 
But  he  found  enthusiastic  admirers  in  Southey,  who  placed 
him  with  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  the  front 
rank  of  English  poets ;  in  Coleridge,  who  took  "  unceasing 
delight  in  him ; "  in  Wordsworth,  who,  if  more  measured 
in  his  eulogies,  read  him,  as  he  owned,  incessantly  and 
with  delight,  and  in  Landor,  who  says,  "Among  the 
English  poets  both  on  this  side  and  on  the  other  side  of 
Milton  I  place  him  next  to  Shakespeare."  Since  Words- 
worth's time  his  fame  has  been  growing,  each  decade 
steadily  adding  to  it  ;  and  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  quincentenary  of  his  death  finds  him,  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  perhaps  of  most,  critics,  standing 
where  Landor  placed  him,  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
— if  longo  intervallo — at  the  head  of  English  poets. 

These  strange  fluctuations  in  Chaucer's  reputation  are 
not  hard  to  explain.    Something  no  doubt  must  be  allowed 

for  social  conditions  and  fashions,  but  the  main  cause  of 
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the  obscurity  and  neglect  into  which  he  so  long  fell  was 
the  difficulty  of  reading  him.  In  his  own  time  and 
during  the  fifteenth  century  his  poems  were  familiar 
through  recitation.  As  soon  as  they  were  printed  diffi- 
culties began.  His  language  was  becoming  obsolete,  his 
text  was  corrupt,  the  grossest  liberties  being  taken  with  it 
even  in  the  manuscripts.  Professor  Lounsbury  gives  a 
very  amusing  illustration  of  this.  The  scribe  finds  in  the 
Clerk  of  Oxenford's  Tale  this  couplet,  the  Clerk  is 
describing  how  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
brings  joy  not  only  to  the  father  but  to  his  dependents — 

"Not  only  he,  but  all  his  country,  merry 
Was  for  the  child,  and  God  they  thank  and  hery." 

The  scribe  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  hery,"  which  is  to  praise,  substituted  "  for  he  was 
hairy." 

There  was  no  lack  of  editions  of  his  works  since 
Caxton  began  to  print  them,  but  it  was  not  till  1721  that 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  cumbrous  black  letter.  The 
editor,  however,  who  relieved  them  of  this  burden  did 
more  to  corrupt  Chaucer's  text  than  all  the  blunders  of 
his  predecessors  put  together.  This  was  Urry,  and  a 
more  atrocious  edition  of  an  English  classic  in  everything 
but  in  the  type  does  not  exist.  The  first  competent 
editor  of  Chaucer  was  Tyrwhitt  who  literally  did  all  that 
it  was  possible  for  a  scholar  to  do  when  English  philology 
was  still  in  its  infancy.  But  nearly  a  hundred  years  had 
to  pass  before  Chaucer's  text  could  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory as  that  of  Homer  or  of  Vergil.    The  last  stage  in 
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Chaucerian  textual  criticism  may  be  said  to  be  initiated 
by  the  appearance  in  1862  of  Professor  Child's  "Observ- 
ations upon  the  Language  of  Chaucer  "  based  upon  the 
Harleian  Manuscript.  This  was  succeeded  five  years 
afterwards  by  the  foundation  of  the  Chaucer  Society  and 
the  "Six-Text  Edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales"  by 
Dr.  Furnivall,  a  scholar  who  has  done  more,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  for  the  study  of  Early  and  Middle  English 
than  any  one  who  has  ever  lived.  With  Dr.  Furnivall's 
name  should  be  coupled  that  of  Richard  Morris,  whose 
admirable  edition  of  Chaucer's  works  in  the  Aldine  Series, 
and  of  a  portion  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  in  the  Clarendon 
Press  Series,  has  brought  Chaucer  home  to  our  own  educa- 
tional institutes  and  to  the  general  reader.  In  Professor 
Skeat's  monumental  edition  of  Chaucer's  complete  works 
the  labours  of  the  last  fifty  years  may  be  said  to  culminate. 
And  certainly  our  debt  to  these  scholars  and  their  disciples, 
who  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  is  an  immense  one. 
Every  Englishman  of  average  intelligence  and  ordinary 
industry  can  now  read  and  understand  Chaucer  with  as 
much  facility  as  he  can  Shakespeare  :  he  has  a  correct 
and  settled  text,  a  critical  apparatus  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  excellent  glossaries,  excellent  elucidatory 
notes.  His  countrymen  have  thus  been  ready  with  a 
fitting  tribute  to  greet  the  quincentenary  of  the  Father  of 
their  poetry. 

The  tribute  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  can 
scarcely  be  pronounced  to  be  so  solid  as  that  of  these 
scholars.  But  it  is  graceful  and  interesting.  It  consists 
of  five  essays  preceded  by  an  admirable  Introduction  from 
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the  pen  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Percy  Ames.  Of  these  essays 
it  is  doing  them  no  injustice  to  say  that  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  appear  to  be  intended  rather  for  the 
general  reader  than  for  serious  students  of  Chaucer.  But 
all  are  pleasantly  written,  and  the  paper  on  the  Paston 
Letters,  intended  to  illustrate  the  social  life  of  a  period 
which  though  chronologically  a  little  later  may  still  be 
regarded  as  Chaucer's  England,  is  particularly  pleasing 
and  interesting.  One  contribution  to  the  volume  deserves 
special  notice,  that  on  the  Portraits  of  Chaucer  by  Mr. 
Spielmann,  and  he  would,  I  think,  do  well  to  reprint  it 
in  a  separate  form. 
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WILLIAM    COWPER 

The  William  Cowper  Centenary  celebration  was  not 
one  of  a  genius  or  commanding  figure  in  English  liter- 
ature, but  for  several  reasons  one  may  be  glad  that  it 
awakened  interest  in  the  poet  and  his  works,  and  was  re- 
garded as  worthy  of  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  daily 
press.  Happily  no  boom  was  worked  up  out  of  the  event, 
which  could  not  be  treated  as  "  good  copy  "  by  those  who 
trade  in  sensations.  Cowper,  sensitive  soul  as  he  was, 
would  have  shrunk  with  silent  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of 
such  a  form  of  publicity  :  but  one  cannot  think  that  such 
appreciative  and  kindly  articles  as  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  could  offend  even  the  most  shy  and  retiring  of 
men. 

Centenary  celebrations  are  in  vogue  just  now,  and  for 
some  time  past,  whenever  a  chance  has  occurred,  we 
have  been  doing  honour  to  great  men  of  action  and  great 
men  of  letters  impartially.  We  have  celebrated  at  Win- 
chester the  millenary  of  King  Alfred,  in  whom  men  know 
not  which  to  wonder  at  the  more,  the  genius  or  the 
patriot  king  :  whilst  as  for  Nelson  celebrations,  these  are 
annual,  one  might  almost  say  perennial.     There  should 

be  point  and  meaning  in  the  celebrations  of  the  birth  or 
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death   days  of  famous  Englishmen.     To    lug    from    its 
resting  place  the  reputation  of  an  author  or  an  actor — 
using  the  word  in  its  large  signification — who  has  been 
dead  a  hundred,  or  five   hundred,  or  a  thousand  years, 
merely  to  examine  it  with  aimless  curiosity,  or  to  write 
a  newspaper  article,   or   make  up  a  book  about   it  and 
perhaps  produce  some  foolish   souvenirs  or    mementoes, 
serves  no  good  purpose  whatever.     The  Cowper  celebra- 
tion, however,  did   not  come   under  this   category.     It 
seems  to  me  that  the  man  and  his  style  of  living,  and  his 
works  in  certain  respects,  can  be  very  profitably  thought 
over    to-day.     I    do    not    wish    to    touch    on    Cowper's 
theological  views,  or  to  deal  with  him  as  a  letter-writer — 
though    this   latter    is   certainly    an    interesting    subject. 
Cowper  may  possibly  be  nearer  the  front  rank  of  letter- 
writers  than  of  poets,   but    I    find    myself  much   more 
interested  in  him  as  the  author  of  verses  such  as  those  to 
his  mother's  portrait — 

"  Oh  that  those  lips  had  language  !     Life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last  " — 

which  are  amongst  the  most  utterly  pathetic  in  all  poetry, 

and  the  lines  "  To  Mary,"  than  which,  as  Hayley  said 

truly,  "  no  language  on  earth  can  exhibit  a  specimen  of 

verse  more  exquisitely  tender."    It  is  by  those  verses,  by 

the  sad,  charming  "  Poplar  Field,"  by  "  The  twentieth 

year  is  well  nigh  past,"  and  by  a  few  stirring  national 

poems  such  as  "  Boadicea  "  and  "  Toll  for  the  Brave,"  by 

his  solemn  hymn   "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way," 

with  its  organ-like,  almost  Miltonic  notes,  rather  than  by 
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his  letters,  no  matter  what  faultless  models  they  be,  or 
by  such  trivialities  as  "John  Gilpin,"  that  one  would 
remember  and  prefer  to  appraise  the  man.  One  likes  an 
occasional  peep  also  at  his  longer  and  didactic  efforts, 
such  as  "  The  Task."  They  often  suggest  a  pleasant 
picture  of  the  good  man  purring  before  his  parlour  fire, 
the  urn  at  hand  singing  gently  that  it  is  time  for  tea  and 
agreeably  improving  talk  :  they  take  us  back  to  a  time 
when  culture  was  valued  for  its  own  sake  ;  when  men 
who  were  not  even  professional  authors  had  the  desire 
and  found  the  leisure  needful  for  the  nice  turning  of  a 
sentence ;  and  when  conversation  at  social  gatherings 
was,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  rational  and  interesting  as 
it  is  to-day. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  still 
affected  by  the  lovely  lines,  "  On  My  Mother's  Picture," 
which  I  cried  over  in  days  gone  by,  and  the  several  poems 
addressed  to  Mary  Unwin,  and  that  the  poem  on  the  loss 
of  the  "  Royal  George  "  at  Portsmouth — 

"Toll  for  the  brave! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more ! 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave 
Fast  by  their  native  shore! 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought, 

His  work  of  glory  done  " — 

stirs  me  far  more  than  any  amount  of  the  bluster  which 
too  often  passes  for  patriotism  to-day.  I  think  I  see  in 
the  "  old  frump,"  who  wrote  "  The  Sofa  "  and  things  of 
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that  old-fashioned  sort,  one  who  cultivated  the  virtues  of 
patriotism  better  than  they  who  love  to  represent  him 
they  call  "  Tommy "  as  mostly  a  brute  and  always  a 
bounder,  and  who  choose  to  prostitute  their  genius  so. 
Cowper's  patriotism  burned  a  clear  steady  flame  :  before 
its  glow  one  may  safely  warm  oneself. 

The  lover  of  his  country  will  most  often  be  a  lover  of 
his  county  too,  and  the  affection  which  Cowper  had  for 
the  England  around  his  adored  Olney  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  things  about  him.  Some  may  call  the 
Olney  scenery  tame,  but  when  the  bloom  of  summer  is 
upon  it,  indeed  even  now  as  April,  frowning  one  moment, 
smiling  the  next,  melts  into  the  month  of  flowers,  I 
cannot  so  regard  it.  Tame  is  an  adjective  too  carelessly 
used  of  many  parts  of  England  which  have  abundance  of 
beauty  and  variety  for  those  who  have  eye  and  mind  for 
the  countryside.  The  northern  corner  of  Buckingham- 
shire has  many  a  beauty  spot,  and  in  Newport  Pagnel, 
which  like  Olney  is  on  the  quiet  flowing  Ouse,  it  has  a  neat 
town  with  quite  a  little  trade  of  its  own  in  old  oak  and 
mahogany  furniture  and  curios  of  various  kinds  :  it  is  a 
district  well  worth  visiting  in  summer  even  apart  from  its 
Cowper  associations.  Cowper  knew  every  landmark 
about  Olney,  and  weaved  many  a  one  into  his  verse. 
He  loved  Nature  in  his  gentle  way,  and  her  influence 
must  often  have  been  a  healing  one,  when  thoughts  of 
those  dark  oncoming  fits,  which  turned  his  homely  life 
into  a  tragedy,  hovered  about  his  mind.  He  did  not 
observe  her  with  so  nice  an  eye  as  poor  Clare  the  peasant, 

who  beginning  in  gladness  also  ended  in  the  despondency 
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and  madness  which  a  poet  has  declared  to  be  the  lot  of 
poets ;  and  I  have  always  had  my  doubts  about  the 
nightingale  which  he  believed  he  heard  in  full  song  on 
New  Year's  Day.  And  yet,  among  other  poems,  the 
"  Winter  Walk  at  Noon "  has  lines  and  descriptions 
worth  remembering.  The  rich  laburnum,  "  laburnum," 
as  Tennyson  put  it,  "  dropping  wells  of  fire,"  and  the 
sweet-scented  mezereon  and  the  myriad-blossomed  yellow 
broom  of  full  summertide,  these  and  many  other  features 
in  the  pageant  of  the  spring  and  summer  he  noted  and 
set  forth  with  a  lover's  eye,  if  in  rather  stilted  language 
and  in  somewhat  too  much  the  form  of  a  catalogue  to 
please  us  to-day. 

Cowper  belonged  as  a  poet  of  nature  rather  to  the 
Thomson  than  the  Wordsworth  school.  His  verse  gives 
us  the  idea  that  he  loved  nature  as  did  Thomson,  Gray 
and  other  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  fondly  but 
complacently  :  Cowper  as  a  poet  of  nature  is  to  Shelley 
what  Gilbert  White  is  to  Richard  Jefferies  :  the  note  of 
intense  passion,  of  dreamy  rapt  adoration  for  nature 
which  you  find  in  the  inspired  verse  of  Shelley,  and  in 
the  scarcely  less  inspired  prose — if  it  be  quite  prose — of 
Jefferies'  "  Meadow  Thoughts  "  or  «  Bits  of  Oak  Bark  " 
is  of  course  utterly  lacking  in  Cowper  or  White.  Before 
the  French  Revolution  we  look  in  vain  for  the  passionate 
attitude  to  nature  which  we  find  pre-eminently  in  Shelley 
and  in  Jefferies,  and  perhaps  in  a  more  restrained  form  in 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 

The  life  of  Cowper,  in  spite  of  an   awful   "shadow 
feared  of  man  "  which  blighted  it,  is  a  wholesome  one 
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for  us  of  this  uneasy  time  to  read  and  hear  about.  He 
left,  amid  much  poetry  which  is  no  longer  read,  some 
rare  gems  of  feeling  and  expression,  together  with  the 
record  of  a  life  lit  up  by  a  dignified  but  fervid  patriotism, 
and  by  good  sense  and  a  sweet,  artless  disposition. 
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Sophocles  tells  us — and  they  who  cannot  read  Sophocles 
may  possibly  find  the  same  opinion  expressed  by  other  and 
more  familiar  writers — that  the  moral  law  is  the  only 
stable  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  it  lives  for  ever, 
though  everything  else  may  change.  This  statement, 
which  some  of  us  may  think  a  platitude,  carries  with  it 
such  a  ring  of  edification,  that  the  reader  must  be  begged 
not  to  condemn  as  irreverent  the  writer  who  ventures 
to  point  out  that  it  is  not  entirely  true.  It  requires  to  be 
taken  with  certain  grave  and  not  uninteresting  qualifica- 
tions. The  fact,  however,  which  is  referred  to  at  the 
present  moment,  is  not  the  fact  that  the  moral  law 
progresses,  but  that  our  interpretations  of  the  moral  law 
fluctuate.  They  do  not  fluctuate,  indeed,  with  regard  to 
essential  principles  ;  but  they  fluctuate  in  respect  of  very 
many  of  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  ;  and  exhibit  a 
series  of  changes  which  resemble  not  remotely  those 
changes  of  fashion  which  are  exhibited  by  the  general  taste 
and  tone  in  poetry,  in  fiction,  in  sentiment,  in  manner,  and 
in  dress.  A  familiar  example  of  such  a  change  may  be 
found  in  the  different  values  attached  throughout  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  the  latter  portion  of  the  nineteenth, 
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to  enthusiasm  regarded  as  a  spiritual  or  moral  quality. 
With  the  contemporaries  of  Hogarth  and  Bishop  Butler, 
to  call  a  man  an  enthusiast  was  the  same  thing  as  calling 
him  an  hypocritical  scamp,  or  a  madman.  By  the  con- 
temporaries of  Mr.  Ruskin  enthusiasm  is  exalted,  as  one 
of  the  first  of  virtues,  and  is  accorded  a  place  even  higher 
than  that  claimed  for  charity  by  S.  Paul.  Many  similar 
changes,  though  changes  which  have  attracted  less  notice, 
have  taken  place  in  that  indeterminate  sphere  of  opinion, 
which  belongs  partly  to  morality,  and  partly  to  what  is 
called  the  philosophy  of  life. 

These  changes  form  an  interesting  subject  of  study.  Let 
us  take  for  instance  the  taste  for,  and  habit  of,  seclusion. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  to  prefer  the  country  to  the 
town,  and  to  prefer  even  in  the  country  the  society  of 
few  people  to  that  of  many,  was  supposed  to  be  a  sign 
of  wisdom,  and  not  infrequently  of  saintliness.  When 
Goldsmith  is  describing  his  model  minister  of  religion, 
one  of  the  first  praises  he  bestows  on  him,  is  to  record 
the  creditable  fact  that 

"  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race  " — 

whilst  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  essayists  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  will  recollect  the  kind  of  moral  romance 
so  constantly  associated  by  them  with  a  withdrawal  from 
the  great  centres  of  population,  with  consequent  simplifi- 
cation of  the  day's  duties  and  interests,  and  with  the 
exchange  of  streets  for  idyllic  village  greens.  But  this 
fashion  in  moral  romance  has  by  this  time  disappeared, 

and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  a  mode,  the  character  of 
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which  is  precisely  opposite.  Idyllic  seclusion  instead  of 
being  praised  as  a  virtue  is  now  condemned  as  cowardice 
or  self-indulgence.  The  ideally  good  man  is  now  depicted 
as  a  person  who,  instead  of  simplifying  his  duties,  makes 
them  as  crowded  and  complicated  as  possible,  and  instead 
of  seeking  the  placid  joys  of  solitude,  is  continually  in  the 
thick  of  one  throng  or  another. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  to  be  said  for  the  con- 
temporary view  of  the  matter  ;  but  there  is  much  to  be 
said  also  for  the  old-fashioned  view  it  has  displaced.  Each 
belongs  to  its  age,  and  is  explicable  as  its  characteristic 
product.  The  view  that  seclusion  is  a  virtue  is  a  view 
natural  to  an  age  which  regarded  the  general  features  of 
society,  whether  bad  or  good,  as  being  alike  practically 
permanent  ;  and  which,  though  full  of  compassion  for 
individual  cases  of  distress,  never  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  distress  should  as  a  whole  be  lessened.  It 
was  a  view  natural  to  an  age  which  regarded  it  as  the 
main  duty  of  the  individual,  to  make  the  best  of  his  social 
conditions,  not  to  escape  from  or  alter  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  view  that  seclusion  is  not  a  virtue,  but  a 
selfish  indulgence,  is  a  view  natural  to  an  age  that  regards 
society  not  as  a  permanent  structure,  but  as  a  constantly 
changing  organism,  and  is  more  preoccupied  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  alter  the  circumstances  of  each  class 
than  to  teach  the  individuals  of  each  class  how  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  existing  circumstances. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  age,  as  it  is  for  any  one 
person,  to  realize  more  than  one  side  of  any  very  great 
truth ;  and  if  the  eighteenth  century  erred  in  seeing  only  the 
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permanent  aspects  of  society,  the  nineteenth  century  erred 
in  fixing  its  attention  too  exclusively  on  such  of  its  aspects 
and  elements  as  it  considers  susceptible  of  alteration. 
Let  the  possibilities  of  social  change  be  as  great  as  we  can 
possibly  imagine  them,  the  time  they  will  require  for 
realizing  themselves  will  in  any  case  be  very  long,  when 
compared  with  the  life  of  each  vanishing  generation  j  and 
consequently  whatever  changes  any  one  generation  may 
witness,  each  individual  will  find  that  the  circumstances 
which  have  not  changed  during  his  lifetime  bear  a  very 
large  proportion  to  those  circumstances  which  have; 
and  even  in  an  age  of  the  swiftest  and  most  inspiring 
progress,  men,  if  they  really  are  to  make  the  best  of  their 
lives,  stand  in  need  of  the  philosophy  of  acquiescence  just 
as  much  as  of  the  philosophy  of  reform.  If  we  are  too 
much  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  improving  the  world, 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  improve  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  possible  to 
be  too  contemptuous  and  too  uncompromising  in  our 
condemnation  of  the  sentimental  attitude  towards  seclusion 
that  was  so  popular  with  our  great-great-grandfathers,  and 
now  seems  so  out  of  date.  Seclusion  has  still  a  great  deal 
to  say  for  itself ;  and  within  certain  limits  it  can  still  be 
not  excused  only  but  defended. 

We  must  begin,  however,  by  conceding  that  it  is  a 
species  of  moral  luxury,  like  many  other  advantages  that 
are  possible  only  for  the  rich  ;  or  for  persons  of  independ- 
ent, even  if  moderate,  means  ;  or  for  occasional  votaries, 
like  Thoreau,  of  a  quasi-monastic  poverty.  But  even 
Thoreau   himself  regarded  it  as  a  kind    of  luxury   for 
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which  he  paid  not  in  money  but  in  his  surrender  of  his 
opportunities  of  making  it.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  luxury 
that  the  reader  is  invited  to  consider  it — a  luxury  on  a 
par  with  leisure,  or  indeed  as  leisure  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

Considered  as  a  luxury,  then,  what  are  the  charms  of 
seclusion  whether  the  seclusion  be  occasional  or  perma- 
nent ?  Its  charms  are  of  several  kinds  ;  and  each  kind 
has  an  influence  that  is  in  itself  healthy.  Let  us  begin 
with  one  that  many  people  will  regard  as  being  the  most 
blamable.  This  is  the  charm  which  belongs  to  seclusion 
when  considered  as  a  synonym  for  exclusion.  It  is  a 
charm  of  which  the  outward  sign  is  the  high  park  wall, 
the  carefully  guarded  lodge  gates,  and  the  notice  that 
threatens  vengeance  on  trespassers.  The  entire  object  of 
all  these  outworks  of  privacy  will  be  denounced  by  certain 
critics  as  the  gratification  of  class  selfishness — of  the 
conscious  repudiation  by  the  few  of  any  contact  with, 
or  any  duty  towards,  the  many.  And  amongst  the  few 
there  have,  no  doubt,  been  persons — there  are  persons  still 
— who  make  criticism  of  this  kind  seem  plausible.  There 
is,  however,  another  side  to  the  question.  This  exclusive- 
ness  of  seclusion  does  not  mean  exclusiveness  only.  It 
does  not  mean  merely  that  the  members  of  one  class  are 
avoiding  the  society  of  other  classes.  It  means  that  they 
are  desirous  of  privacy  in  which  to  cultivate  the  society  of 
themselves  :  and  though  this  internal  society  should  con- 
stitute the  entire  life  of  no  class,  it  forms  an  important 
part — it  is  indeed  the  central  part,  of  the  life  of  every 
class.  Just  as  the  workman's  life  is  not  made  up  entirely 
of  his  duties  to  his  employer,  and  the  work  he  does  for 
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him  in  the  factory — just  as  the  tenant  has  other  duties 
beyond  providing  rent  for  his  landlord,  so  the  employer 
and  the  landlord  have  other  duties,  likewise,  beyond  those 
— and  they  are  many — which  they  owe  to  their  work- 
people and  their  tenantry.  Every  class  has  duties 
which  lie  within  its  own  borders,  not  without  them  : 
and  these  private  duties,  and  the  feelings  and  affections 
belonging  to  them,  constitute  the  soil  from  which  the 
civic  and  social  virtues  spring.  The  class  circle,  indeed, 
is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  family  circle  :  it  is,  in 
other  words,  an  enlargement,  an  adumbration,  of  the 
home.  And  this  kind  of  seclusion  to  which  we  have 
been  just  referring,  though  it  wears  occasionally  a  selfish 
and  anti-social  aspect,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  secured,  is  a  seclusion  which 
is  secured  as  really,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  the 
humblest  walls  that  shelter  a  family  gathered  about  its 
fireside. 

So  far,  then,  as  seclusion  means  the  cultivation  ot 
those  duties  and  affairs  which  relate  to  a  man's  own  class, 
and  more  especially  to  his  family  and  his  near  friends,  the 
old-fashioned  idea  that  seclusion  is  a  species  of  virtue 
embodies  an  idea  which,  though  only  one  half  of  the 
truth,  is  a  half  which  the  moralists  of  to-day  are  too  much 
inclined  to  neglect.  Seclusion,  however,  has  another 
meaning  besides  this.  It  means  sometimes  the  with- 
drawal of  a  man  from  the  life  of  even  his  own  equals — 
the  reduction  of  his  friends,  acquaintances,  and  personal 
ties,  to  the  smallest  possible  number  ;  and  the  substitution 

of  pursuits  for  persons  as  the  main  interest  of  his  existence. 
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Seclusion  of  this  kind  is  hardly  of  such  a  character  as  to 
call  for  much  denunciation  in  order  to  prevent  its  spread. 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  understand  the  feelings  and  the 
attitude  of  those  who  condemn  it  as  essentially  immoral 
— as  the  cutting  off  of  all  moral  life  at  its  source.  But 
in  this  criticism,  again,  we  have  a  half-truth  only.  A 
very  large  part  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  life,  it  is  true, 
does  depend  on  his  relations  with  other  men — a  large 
part,  but  not  the  whole.  Man  has  relations  also,  whether 
he  face  the  fact  or  no,  with  other  things  and  forces  beyond 
his  fellow-men  and  independent  of  them.  Each  man  has 
relations  with  the  mystery,  revealed  or  only  guessed  at, 
from  which  he  and  all  his  fellows  alike  spring  ;  and  the 
nature  and  the  duties  of  man,  regarded  as  a  soul,  are  as 
important  a  study  as  are  the  nature  and  the  duties  of  man 
as  a  citizen. 

Thus  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  recluse,  who 
withdraws  himself  from  the  society  of  his  fellows,  separ- 
ates himself  from  the  interests  by  which  he  and  his 
fellows  are  united.  He  may  indeed  be  withdrawing 
himself  from  their  society  only  that  he  may  comprehend 
the  better,  and  also  assist  them  in  comprehending,  the 
underlying  realities  of  individual  life  on  which  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  social  life  depends.  It  is  not  given  to  all  of 
us  to  fulfil  all  duties.  In  the  moral  life,  as  in  the 
industrial,  there  is  a  certain  division  of  labour  ;  and  the 
recluse  of  to-day,  no  less  than  the  monk  of  yesterday,  may 
as  a  student,  a  thinker,  or  as  a  mere  example  of  living, 
serve  the  world  by  his  avoidance  of  the  ordinary  man's 
contact  with  it. 
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THE    CITY   OF    SWORDS* 

"Between  the  poplared  banks  of  the  river,  yellow  and 
waveless,  as  befits  a  river  of  dead  romance,  the  eye  lingers 
on  glimpses  of  emerald  islets,  with  ready  edges  against 
the  fuller  foliage  of  elm.  Above,  exposed  on  a  rocky 
throne,  belted  by  the  sombre  Tagus,  sits  Toledo." 

Thus  may  we  ever  recall  with  affection  the  impressions 
of  our  first  pilgrimage  to  the  City  of  Swords,  our  craning 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  her  unique  beauty,  our  impulse  of 
religious  homage  to  her  mysterious  majesty.  Toledo  is 
the  type  of  Spanish  character  :  rugged,  reserved,  proud 
in  poverty,  wrapping  her  capa  over  her  rags  and  frowning 
a  dignified  defiance,  yet  ever  ready  to  accord  a  welcome 
to  all  who  approach  in  a  meet  spirit  of  obeisance.  "  It 
is  less  a  town,"  wrote  Maurice  Barres,  "  a  noisy  affair 
yielding  to  the  commodities  of  life,  than  a  significant 
spot  for  the  soul.  .  .  .  Secret  and  inflexible,  in  this  harsh 
over-heated  land,  Toledo  appears  like  an  image  of  exalta- 
tion in  solitude,  a  cry  in  the  desert." 

It  might  be  in  a  different  world  from  the  modern 
European     capital,    which    straggles    into    suburbs    and 

*  Toledo:  The  story  of  an  old  Spanish  Capital.  By  Hannah  Lynch. 
London,  Dent,    1899. 
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gradually  melts  away  into  the  country;  here  the  castled 
bridge  of  Alcantara  affords  a  line  of  feudal  damarcation, 
and  we  seem  to  hear  an  echo  of  trumpets,  challenges, 
and  mediaeval  musketry  as  we  step  immediately  into  a 
petrified  past.  Up  the  steep  rock  a  rude  road  winds, 
commanding  wondrous  vistas  over  the  golden  Tagus,  which 
girdles  Toledo  like  a  huge  moving  moat,  and  a  bird's-eye 
panorama  towards  the  drowsy  line  of  distant  hills.  We 
contemplate  a  kaleidoscope  of  colour,  from  the  dainty 
pink  of  sunrise  through  the  warmer  tints  of  the  morning 
to  the  mystery  of  a  purple  twilight,  with  strange  in- 
explicable intervals  of  yellow,  brown,  and  dainty  silver- 
grey.  Here  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  Cathedral  the 
temptation  is  to  linger  and  dream  away  existence  amid 
these  fascinating  surroundings.  The  key-note  is  the 
magnificent  simplicity,  the  crudity  which  is  yet  agreeably 
aggressive,  the  strange  originality  of  a  city  resembling 
none  other  in  the  world.  The  Tagus  possesses  charms 
which  cannot  fail  to  defy  every  vicissitude.  "  Like  the 
Arno,  it  takes  on  every  hue  :  some  mornings  just  after 
dawn,  it  is  the  palest  blue,  again  it  is  a  still  sleepy  jade, 
or  silver  like  a  curled  mirror  :  or  after  sunset,  when  all 
the  rich  hues  have  faded  from  sky  and  earth,  and  crimson 
and  russet-gold  have  waved  into  an  indigo  dusk,  you  will 
see  a  white  mist  rise  and  travel  in  flakes  from  the  bosom 
of  the  azure  water  over  the  dim  landscape."  And  yet, 
the  true  colour  of  the  river  is  a  deep  yellow  ;  all  those 
who  have  recorded  their  raptures,  whether  in  poetry  or 
prose,  discern  nothing  but  yellow  there,  "  though  its  blue 
and  green  and  silvered  hours  are  much  more  beautiful." 
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"El  dorado  Tago"  is  the  familiar  phrase  of  many  a  mediaeval 
bard,  and,  apart  from  the  gliding  of  its  waters,  it  remains 
indeed  an  El  dorado  to  the  present  day.  Whether  from 
the  colour  only  or  from  the  persistence  of  some  weather- 
beaten  legend,  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  still 
cherish  a  firm  belief  that  gold  is  present  within  the 
river-bed.  At  all  times,  but  more  particularly  after  an 
inundation,  men,  women  and  children  may  be  descried 
prowling  along  the  reedy  banks,  carrying  sieves  and 
industriously  searching  the  mounds  of  sand  which  have 
been  stirred  up.  They  have  plenty  of  stories  of  rich 
discoveries  made  in  this  way,  but  always  at  second  or 
third  hand,  and,  though  there  is  nothing  antecedently  in- 
credible about  them,  some  scepticism  may  be  pardoned. 
Apart  from  this  fanciful  and  romantic  industry,  which 
harmonizes  well  with  the  poetry  of  the  stream,  no 
practical  considerations  intrude  upon  its  peaceful  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  sixteenth  century,  heavy-laden  barges 
wound  their  way  right  up  to  Toledo,  and  mills  were 
busy  on  the  banks  ;  but  in  Spain  the  incidence  of  in- 
dustry is  the  converse  of  our  own,  and,  while  we  cannot 
be  restrained  from  desecrating  the  most  beautiful  creations 
of  nature  with  smoke  and  noise  and  machinery,  the 
people  here  have  been  content  to  forget  all  the  energy 
of  their  ancestors,  or  at  best  to  leave  the  ruins  of  a  mill 
as  a  monument  to  the  futility  of  labour. 

In  some  ways  this  concession  to  the  sestheticism  of 
the  place,  however  unpremeditated,  must  excite  our 
approval,  but  a  closer  acquaintance  is  more  calculated 
to  induce  a  feeling  of  sorrow  for    the  departed  glories, 
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of  which  this  is  only  one  among  many.  It  was  Philip 
the  Second's  choice  of  Madrid  as  the  capital  of  Spain 
which  countersigned  the  death  warrant  of  Toledo. 
Rarely,  save  through  the  accidents  of  warfare,  has  a  proud 
and  opulent  city  fallen  so  abruptly  into  provincial 
oblivion  or  replaced  so  much  vigour  and  bustling  vivacity 
by  the  drowsiness  which  belongs  to  those  who  have  left 
all  hope  behind  them.  But  what  was  her  loss  is  our 
gain,  and  circumstances  have  preserved  for  us  a  perfect 
mediaeval  picture  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  background  of  modern  civilization.  "  Nothing  less 
civilized,"  we  read,  "will  you  find  along  the  least 
traversed  by-ways  of  our  modern  world.  Of  her  ancient 
splendours  she  presents  such  vestiges  as  to  shame  all  that 
the  ages  have  done  for  us.  If  the  town  wears  so  unique 
and  imposing  an  aspect  after  centuries  of  silence  and 
decay,  what  must  it  not  have  been  in  each  of  its  great 
hours  of  domination,  under  Goth,  Moor  and  Christian  ?  " 
As  we  wander  up  and  down  through  narrow  precipitous 
alleys,  treading  pavement  less  comfortable  than  a  torrent- 
bed  or  pressing  through  narrow  passages  knee-deep  in 
refuse  and  rarely  visited  by  any  ray  of  sunlight,  ever  and 
anon  we  confront  startling  fragmentary  glimpses  of  the 
old  Toledo  which  electrified  its  contemporaries.  And  we 
are  prepared  to  make  allowances  for  much  in  a  city,  which 
has  been  built  upon  precipitous  rocks  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  yet  has  been  able  to 
survive,  with  strength  almost  unimpaired,  throughout  so 
many  centuries.  The  walls  no  doubt  have  crumbled, 
but  the  stately  gateways  retain  very  much  of  their  pristine 
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perfection.  Where  else  shall  we  find  architecture  at 
once  so  solid  and  so  symmetrical  as  that  of  the  Moorish 
arch  which  leads  to  the  Zocodovar  or  Square  of  the 
Beasts,  the  heart  and  playground  of  Toledo  since  the 
earliest  days  of  her  existence  as  a  city  ?  Here  a  cattle- 
market  has  been  held  every  Tuesday  since  the  days  of 
Henry  IV.,  and,  though  the  beauty  of  the  national 
costume  has  now  been  replaced  almost  entirely  by  the 
modern  monotony,  old  habits  and  customs  have  suffered 
very  little  change  and  we  may  realize  once  for  all  the 
intense  conservatism  of  Spain.  Hard  by  is  the  dilapidated 
hostelry,  where  Cervantes  dwelt  and  wrote  ;  we  may 
climb  upon  the  wooden  balcony  of  his  room  and  survey 
scenes  almost  identical  with  those  which  he  contemplated 
while  composing  his  wonderful  works.  "The  Plaza 
has  preserved  its  old  triangular  form,  two  sides  straight 
and  the  third  curved,  with  the  single  broad  path  that 
leads  to  the  Alcazar.  The  shops  still  run  inside  the 
rough  arcade  that  makes  the  circuit  of  the  place,  and 
loafers  and  gossips  loll  upon  the  stone  benches,  while 
water-laden  mules  amble  by,  and  girls,  effective  and 
unimaginably  graceful,  with  well-dressed  heads  and 
brilliant  eyes,  saunter  into  view,  carrying  on  their  hips 
earthen  amphoras,  which  they  have  filled  at  the  public 
fountain.  These  are  features  which  have  not  changed 
since  the  grave  sweet  humorist  trod  this  broken  pave- 
ment." Much  more  might  be  written  about  Toledo 
but  it  would  always  be  in  the  same  strain.  The  old 
walls,  the  old-world  atmosphere,  and  the  sense  of  rest- 
fulness  strike  us  in  a  thousand  different  ways.     But  if  an 
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active  temperament  or  a  modern  mind  unfit  us  to 
appreciate  them,  or  when  at  last  the  soothing  influences 
begin  to  pall,  as  in  the  end  they  must,  we  may  develop 
a  hatred  of  the  place  unsurpassed  even  by  the  contempt 
which  is  conspicuous  upon  the  faces  of  the  spruce  young 
officers — the  sole  remaining  Toledo  blades — who  bemoan 
their  fate  in  being  quartered  here.  The  only  employ- 
ment which  remains  is  to  search  for  traces  of  the  old 
art  of  the  armourers,  which  contributed  probably  more 
than  anything  else  to  establish  the  fame  of  Toledo. 
Once  upon  a  time  their  shops  and  factories  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  wide  street  which  runs  from  the  Zocodovar 
to  the  Puerta  de  Perpinan. 

The  glory  of  Toledo  blades,  like  nearly  every  other 
glory  there,  has  in  great  measure  departed,  but  a  certain 
number  of  sword-makers  and  damascene  workers  still 
maintain  a  remnant  of  the  old  tradition,  though  they 
have  had  to  conform  somewhat  to  modern  methods. 
At  their  apogee  they  formed  the  most  important  corpora- 
tion in  the  town  and  possessed  all  manner  of  privileges, 
which  extended  even  to  the  smaller  fry  who  merely  sold 
daggers  and  knives.  Every  armourer  worked  for  him- 
self and  boasted  of  methods  and  secrets  of  his  own.  He 
might  almost  have  been  said  to  be  the  master  of  an 
artistic  school,  and  great  was  the  competition  among 
ambitious  youths  to  be  admitted  among  the  ranks  of 
his  apprentices.  The  peculiar  excellence  to  which  the 
steel  of  Toledo  owed  its  extraordinary  fame  throughout 
Europe  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  some  special   virtue 

possessed  by  the  sand  and  water  of  the  Tagos,  just  as 
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the  glorious  beer  of  Munich  is  attributed  to  some  special 
property  in  the  waters  of  Isar.  The  original  iron  came 
from  the  Basque  mines  of  Mondragon  and  was  also 
deemed  essential  to  the  general  result.  Now,  however, 
both  iron  and  steel  are  imported  from  abroad,  and  the 
manufacture  has  sunk  if  anything  below  the  average 
mediocrity  of  Europe.  This  is  as  striking  an  evidence 
as  any  of  the  universal  decadence  of  Spain,  for  the 
famous  weapons  of  Toledo  attracted  attention  in  song 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Romans.  The  Moors  as 
usual  advanced  the  art  to  its  highest  pinnacle,  and,  though 
the  armourers  of  Florence  and  Milan  may  have  produced 
more  artistic  designs,  Shakespeare  was  certainly  justified 
in  pronouncing  "Toledo's  trusty"  to  be  the  "  soldier's 
dream."  Each  of  the  greatest  makers  had  a  mark  or 
crest  of  his  own  and  this  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
warrant  of  his  workmanship.  That  of  Julien  del  Rey 
was  a  small  heraldic  dog.  He  was  a  converted  Moor 
and  obtained  greater  celebrity  than  any  of  his  rivals, 
predecessors  or  successors,  King  Ferdinand  himself  con- 
senting to  stand  sponsor  for  him  at  the  font.  Other 
names,  scarcely  less  famous,  are  those  of  Dionisio 
Corrientes,  Orduno,  Ruiz,  Martinez  and  Cantera.  Any 
of  their  work,  still  to  be  found  amid  the  lumber  of 
curiosity  dealers,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  What,  however,  most  appeals  to  the 
lay  mind  is  probably  the  Espado  de  Tosca,  the  steel  of 
which  is  so  true  and  finely  tempered  that  it  may  be 
doubled  right  back  and  shut  up  thus  in  a  box  for  any 

length    of  time.      Most    of  the    modern   work    is    now 
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absorbed  by  the  Government  factory,  which  stands  some 
little  distance  out  of  the  town  and  by  no  means  repays 
a  visit,  everything  there  being  inferior  and  commonplace. 
It  would  appear  indeed  that  this  marvellous  art,  like  so 
many  others,  has  entirely  passed  away  and  may  never 
hope  to  be  revived.  For  the  age  of  the  sword  died  with 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  modern  conqueror,  with 
his  machine  guns  and  dull  mathematical  calculations, 
would  remain  merely  puzzled  and  powerless  if  we  placed 
in  his  hand  a  Durandal  or  an  Excalibur.  The  days  of 
romance  faded  away  long  ago,  and  even  at  Toledo  we 
may  only  find  misty  memories  which  heighten  our 
impatience  and  deepen  our  gloom. 
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BY 

JOHN  F.    RUNCIMAN 


THE   ACTING    OF   'TRISTAN 
AND    ISOLDA.' 

The  root  of  nearly  all  mistakes  at  an  ordinary  good 
performance  of  "  Tristan  "  is  a  total  misunderstanding  of 
the  drama  of  the  opera.  This  misunderstanding  leads  to 
mistaken  acting,  and  very  often  to  mistaken  singing. 
To  what  extent  the  commonly  accepted  technique  of 
acting  is  a  real  and  necessary  technique,  I  cannot  say. 
In  opera,  at  any  rate,  it  is  out  of  place  ;  and  I  beg  any 
singers  who  may  read  this  article  to  consider  carefully  my 
suggestions,  which  are  intended  simply  as  suggestions. 

In  the  first  act  of  "  Tristan  "  we  want  the  open  sea 

and  the  breath  of  the  open  sea,  salt  and   pungent  and 

fresh.     It  is  right  that  Isolda's  curtains  should  be  at  first 

closed  ;  but  when  they  are  opened  a  vision  of  the  open 

sea  should  strike  us  :  the  very  music  tells  of  the  heaving 

ship  shouldering  her  way  through  the   long   rollers.     If 

that  is  got  right,  the  true  atmosphere  is  secured  at  once, 

and  it  matters  nothing  even  if  the  tenor  does  keep  the 

helm   hard-a-starboard   so  that  to  the  nautical  eye   it   is 

obvious  that  the  vessel  is  going  round  perpetually  in  a 

circle  and   will  never  reach    Cornwall.     The  sailormen 
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might  also  pull  at  a  rope  with  some  useful  intention  ;  for, 

after  all,  Tristan's  vessel  is  not  a  steam-trawler,  and  sailors 

do  not  throw  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  hawser  overboard  and 

pull  it  in  again  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise.     Still, 

that  does  not  matter.    The  second  act  scenery  is  generally 

well  arranged  :    we  have  the  hot,   sultry   night,  a  long 

vague  distance,  and  nearer,  the  black  trees.     Later  on, 

the  coming  of  the  dawn   is  generally   represented  by   a 

sudden  red  glare,  as  if  the  stables  of  Mark's  castle  had 

taken    fire  j    and    a    little    modification    there  might  be 

reckoned    desirable.     In    the    third  act  Tristan  is  lying 

outside  for  coolness  and  air  :    the  sky  should  suggest  a 

baking  summer's  day,  and  the  sea  glisten  like  burnished 

steel.     In  that  scene,  too,  the  management  of  the  crowd 

is  often  ridiculous.     The  difficulty  of  managing  a  crowd 

on  the  stage  is  not  overcome  by  the  masterly  device  of 

sending  it  home  to  its  supper. 

Next   we    come    to    the    principals,   and    first    Isolda. 

Now    Isolda    is  not   a    character :    she    is   an    embodied 

passion,  the  passion  of  sexual  love  as  the  woman  knows 

it.     Between  that  passion  as  she  knows  it,  and  the  same 

passion  as  Tristan    knows    it,  there  is    little    difference. 

Save  for  some  practical  details  "  Tristan "  might  easily 

have  been  a  monodrama.     But  a  monologue  four  hours 

long   would  be  tiresome  ;    and   there  cannot   be  a  duet 

without   two    persons ;    and    besides,  one  could   tolerate 

neither  Isolda  nor  Tristan  singing  perpetually  about  the 

object  of  his  passion  if  one  never  saw  the  object.     So 

Wagner  added  Tristan  to  Isolda,  or  he  added  Isolda  to 

Tristan,   whichever  way   one  cares  to  look   at  it.     But 
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Isolda  is  sheer  naked  passion,  the  passion  of  all  passions 
most  closely  allied  to  hate :  hungry,  greedy,  selfish, 
desiring  and  never  satisfied.  She  is  everlastingly  ex- 
pressing her  resentment  toward  Tristan  for  moving  her 
with  such  emotions,  for  overcoming  her  and  preventing 
her  playing  the  part  in  life  she  wanted  to  play,  the 
tragedy-queen.  "  Betrayer,"  "  traitor,"  are  the  fondest 
names  she  can  give  him.  In  so  far  as  she  has  any  character 
at  all  she  is  a  tragedy-queen,  proud  as  Lucifer,  filled  with 
an  immense  sense  of  her  own  little  dignity.  Therefore 
in  the  acting  we  have  ruled  out  at  the  very  beginning  all 
smirks  of  satisfaction  or  pleased  vanity,  all  pretty  little 
coquetting  and  flirting,  all  ways  and  tricks  that  are  not  in 
their  very  essence  womanish.  The  tragedy-queen  is  a 
tigress  held  at  bay  only  by  the  passionate  and  equally 
fierce  Isolda  aroused  by  Tristan  and  the  thought  of 
Tristan.  The  two  are  always  at  war.  She  has  on  a 
former  occasion  deliberately  intended  and  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  murder  of  Tristan  ;  and  in  the  first  act  we 
find  her  again  working  herself  up  to  take  revenge  on  the 
man  who  killed  her  betrothed,  prevented  her  avenging 
that  deed  at  once,  compelled  her  to  love  him,  and  then 
betrayed  her,  sold  her  for  a  price,  to  King  Mark.  Here 
she  should  be  as  dignified  as  her  passion  will  allow,  sullenly 
brooding  over  her  plans,  stirred  only  to  momentary  out- 
bursts of  vehement  anger  by  the  sailor's  song.  Con- 
temptuously, impatiently,  she  repels  Brangaena's  attempts 
to  soothe  her.  Hardly  a  gesture  is  needed,  hardly  a 
movement.  Her  vague  schemes  are  suddenly  crystallized 
to    definiteness    by    Kurvenal's    mocking    song   and     by 
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Brangaena's  mention  of  the  magic  potions  :  she  decides  : 
she  will  poison  Tristan — make  him  drink  the  poison 
before  her  eyes  :  deny  herself  the  angry  delight  of  seeing 
him  alive  for  the  agonizing  delight  of  seeing  him  dead,  of 
knowing  herself  avenged  and  knowing  that  she  has  herself 
done  it.  Here,  surely,  her  gestures  should  be  few,  de- 
liberate and  stately  ;  for  a  little  imperiousness  goes  a  long 
way.  But  the  restraint  necessary  to  hold  the  tragedy- 
queen  in  leash  comes  only  with  what  I  should  consider 
the  finest  actor's  art.  She  makes  Tristan  drink,  and 
again  Tristan  and  her  passion  for  Tristan  overcome  her  : 
the  passionate  Isolda  drives  out  the  tragedy-queen  :  she 
will  follow  him  where  he  is  going.  She  snatches  the  cup 
from  him,  drinks,  and  abandons  herself  to  what  she  thinks 
will  be  a  few  moments  only  of  passionate,  unrestrained 
expression  of  her  excess  of  ardent  love.  That  mood 
prevails  throughout  the  drama,  with  still  a  slight  under- 
current of  anger  and  hate.  But  smiles  and  smirks  are 
still  out  of  place  :  what  is  wanted  is  the  proud,  voluptuous 
woman  giving  herself  to  her  lover,  allowing  her  will  to 
be  subjected  by  his  will,  yet  never  ceasing  altogether  to 
resent  his  tyranny.  The  final  scene  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  for  Isolda.  Here  her  love,  by  its  own  energy,  is 
strangely  transmuted  into  another  kind  of  love ;  Tristan 
and  Tristan's  body  being  denied  her,  her  animal  passion 
swiftly  develops  into  a  spiritual  love  j  love  has  been  all 
in  all  to  her,  and  rather  than  live  without  it  she  follows 
her  lover  into  the  shadow  of  death  ;  and  in  the  hope  of 
gratifying  her  desire  for  the  blending  of  her  spirit  with 
his  spirit  she  finds  for  the  first  time  a   possibility  of  a 
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complete  ultimate  satisfaction  such  as  life  has  not  offered 
her.  An  actress  who  tries  to  play  Elizabeth  here  can  be 
depended  on  to  make  a  fool  of  herself;  if  she  so  much  as 
raises  her  eyes  heavenward,  in  the  approved  Adelphi 
melodramatic  fashion,  she  becomes  a  preposterous  object 
to  any  one  who  knows  the  story  of  the  drama.  Inwardly 
she  is  distraught,  mad,  if  you  will  ;  outwardly  she  must 
be  calm,  absorbed  in  her  one  hope  ;  the  music  says  so 
much  that  anything  she  tries  to  express  by  means  of 
conventional  gestures  or  monkey-tricks  jars  on  one  as 
something  misplaced,  as  a  note  out  of  tune.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  opera,  we  want  a  quiet  Isolda,  not  a 
screaming,  excited  actress  of  melodrama.  I  would  rather 
see  Isolda  tied  to  a  post  than  an  Isolda  who  jumps  about 
the  stage  ;  that  sort  of  Isolda  reminds  me  of  the  gentle- 
man who  gesticulated  so  much  in  argument  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  fain  to  hold  his  arms.  Most  of  what  I  have 
said  about  Isolda  applies  also  to  Tristan.  Tristan  is  simply 
Isolda  transposed  into  the  masculine  gender.  Being  a 
man  he  is  more  magnanimous  than  she  ;  having  sinned 
against  her,  he  is  less  vindictive  ;  in  sinning  against  Mark 
he  knows  dimly  what  he  is  doing  and  is  prepared  to  face 
any  punishment ;  but  he  is  as  much  the  victim  of  passion, 
an  embodiment  of  passion,  as  she.  Strong  dignity  is 
what  the  actor  who  plays  him  needs  throughout,  save  in 
the  delirious  final  scene.  His  love  is  as  utterly  selfish  as 
hers,  but  he  knows  he  is  selfish,  which  she  does  not. 
When  Mark  asks  him  why  (in  effect)  he  has  so  played  the 

fool,  he  answers,  in  one  of  the  most  tremendous  moments 
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of  the  drama,  "  I  can  never  tell  you  " — that  simple  phrase 
reveals  Tristan's  whole  mind  in  a  flash.  For  indeed  he 
does  not  know  :  he  knows  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  his 
absorbing  love  for  Isolda.  The  whole  effect  of  Mark's 
wonderful  expostulation  depends  upon  Tristan  showing 
that  he  is  hearing  things  said  in  a  tongue  he  once  knew 
but  has  forgotten  :  he  is  as  deaf  to  Mark  as  Siegfried  was 
to  Brunnhilde  after  drinking  the  potion  which  took  away 
his  memory.  When  some  Tristan  shows  signs  of  keen 
remorse  in  that  scene,  he  is  not  merely  doing  what  is 
superfluous :  he  is  doing  what  is  absolutely  wrong,  what 
the  words  he  sings  and  the  music  he  sings  plainly  tell  him 
should  not  be  done.  The  less  Tristan  does  with  his 
limbs  the  better  :  he  is  not  taking  part  in  a  drama  of 
action  :  there  is  hardly  any  action  in  "  Tristan  "  that  can 
be  represented  by   gesture,  there    is    little    that    gesture 

explains. 

It  is  King  Mark,  Kurvenal  and  Brangaena  who  need 
the  aid  of  gesture.  They,  and  the  feelings  they  represent, 
are  the  background  and  contrast  to  Tristan  and  Isolda 
and  the  passion  they  represent.  Isolda  and  Tristan  repre- 
sent passion,  close  to  hate  ;  the  others  represent  human 
kindness,  the  "  love  that  sways  the  sun  and  all  the  stars," 
which  is  quite  a  different  conception  from  the  elemental 
desire  of  man  for  woman  and  woman  for  man.  They  do 
all  they  can  to  ease  Tristan's  and  Isolda's  lot ;  but  they 
can  no  more  understand  Tristan  and  Isolda  than  Tristan 
and  Isolda  can  understand  them.  In  the  first  act  Brangaena 
should  not  try  to  rule  Isolda  with  a  nurse's  authority :  she 
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should  try  to  overwhelm  her  with  gentleness  and  human 
tenderness.  She  should  not  sympathize  with  Isolda's  desire 
for  revenge  on  Tristan  :  she  should  be  completely  absorbed 
in  pity  for  Isolda.  When  Isolda  sets  to  work  to  poison 
Tristan,  it  is  Brangaena,  not  Isolda,  who  is  broken-hearted* 
In  the  love-scene  in  the  second  act,  she  is  not  trying  to 
bully  Isolda  out  of  meeting  Tristan,  she  is  merely  com- 
municating the  deadly  fear  she  endures  for  Isolda's  sake. 
Her  weird  warning,  sounding  so  drearily  through  the  night, 
and  meaning  so  little  to  the  lovers,  is  not  at  all  a  threat. 
The  gentler  Brangaena  can  be  the  better ;  and  her  every 
gesture  must  be  one  of  tenderness.  Mark,  too,  is  as  gentle 
a  being  as  can  be  conceived.  To  my  mind  Edouard  de 
Rezke  always  spoils  his  scene  in  the  second  act  by  over- 
doing it.  The  emotion  is  one  not  many  of  us  would 
experience  in  the  circumstances.  Mark  is  dishonoured 
and  betrayed  ;  yet  he  only  asks  "  Why"  Tristan  has  done 
this  j  so  great  is  his  love  for  Tristan  that  he  feels,  rightly, 
that  only  some  extraordinary  cause  could  bring  about 
so  extraordinary  a  result.  Kurvenal  is  to  Tristan  what 
Brangaena  is  to  Isolda.  Being  a  man,  he  babbles  less 
than  Brangaena  ;  not  being  a  woman,  he  does  more  and 
does  it  more  sensibly  ;  he  is  as  faithful  as  Brangaena,  and 
between  his  faithfulness  and  Brangaena's  there  is  all  the 
difference  that  there  is  between  the  dog's  faithfulness  and 
the  cat's.  In  the  last  act  no  one  with  the  faintest  appre- 
hension of  his  true  character  would  show  us  a  Kurvenal 
who  allowed  Tristan  to  throw  himself  about  as  he  pleased 
without  an  effort  to  help  him.  Mr.  Bispham  used  to  be 
an  ideal  Kurvenal. 
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These  are  my  few  suggestions.  As  I  have  said,  they 
are  only  suggestions,  and  they  deal  only  with  the  rudi- 
ments. My  excuse  for  offering  them  is  that  any  general 
conception  of  the  opera  and  its  characters  is  better  than 
none. 
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WHERE    WILD    ORCHIDS    GROW: 

AN   AUGUST   MEMORY 

The  hanger  or  hanging  lies  among  the  rolling  chalk 

downs  of  Hampshire,  and  its  highest  point  is  rather  more 

than  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.     It  is  crowned 

with   some    massive  beech-trees,  and    is    mainly  covered 

with  the  hazel,  ash,  oak,  sallow  and  birch,  which  form 

the  underwood    of  a    typical    Hampshire    coppice.     On 

either  side  of  the   beeches   there   is  a  little  open  down, 

that  on  the  west  being  Mount  Pleasant,  and  that  on  the 

east   Mount   Cowslip.     These  names   may   seem   rather 

big  ones  to  give  to  hills  or  ridges  up  and  down  which 

an  active  lad  can  run  with  ease,  and  which  even  a  bold 

pony,  given  a  bold  rider,  might  not  hesitate  to  descend  ; 

and  indeed  the  ordnance  map  knows  them  not.     They 

are  the  child-names  of  what  sometimes  seems  a  lifetime 

since,  and  their  mere  mention  recalls  memories  of  gaiety 

and  utter  thoughtlessness  of  the  morrow  :  so  we  cannot 

part  with  them.     The  hanger  is  a  favourite  spot  for  a 

picnic  on  a  day  in  late  summer.     It  faces  north  and  has 

a  beautiful  view  across  the  little  winterbourne — flowing 

brightly  in  May  but  now  in  August  quite  dry — of  down 
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and  woodland  and  broad  acres  of  ripening  grain.  There 
is  often  a  refreshing  breeze  here,  when  the  wind  has  any 
north  in  it,  and  under  the  beeches  plenty  of  shady  places 
in  which  to  lay  the  white  cloth  which  adds  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  an  outdoor  meal.  A  picnic  in  the  woods 
or  on  the  hillside  need  not  be  made  too  formal  or  formid- 
able by  a  large  assortment  of  implements  sacred  to  the 
dining-table  and  sideboard,  but  certainly  a  bit  of  ex- 
quisitely white  cloth  harmonizes  very  well  with  the 
leaves,  whether  they  be  green  or  brown,  and  may  even 
help  to  put  an  edge  on  the  appetite :  to  picnic  is  not 
necessarily  to  pig. 

The  hanger  and  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  the  pieces 
of  open  down  that  adjoin  it  contain  a  great  variety  of 
wild  life  throughout  the  summer,  and,  after  the  fast  has 
been  broken,  the  table-cloth  and  the  knives  and  forks  and 
plates  put  back  into  the  basket — which  will  seem  all  the 
fresher  and  sweeter  if  made  of  Test  rushes — and  any 
scrap  of  greasy  paper  decently  buried,  one  may  well  give 
an  hour  or  two  to  the  birds,  butterflies,  or  flowers. 

Though  the  hanger  has  not  the  steepness  of  that 
famous  one  at  Selborne,  and  could  not  by  any  stretch 
of  imagination  be  called  "wildly  majestic,"  it  might 
remind  one  of  White's  beloved  one  through  its  flower- 
life  alone.  Here  among  the  dead  leaves  of  the  beeches, 
as  at  Selborne  in  White's  time,  one  may  look,  not  in  vain, 
for  the  curious  fawn-coloured  orchid  called  Neottia 
nidus-avis  from  the  not  very  remarkable  likeness  of  its 
root  to  a  bird's  nest.  The  bird's  nest  is  to  be  looked  for 
not  now,  but  about  the  time  of  the  real  birds'  nests  in 
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May  and  June,  as  is  also  the  faintly  fragrant  great  butter- 
fly orchid,  and  the  far  more  common  early  purple.  The 
scarce  frog  orchid  has  been  found,  though  a  good  many 
years  ago  now,  growing  on  this  wooded  chalk  hill,  and 
also  the  green  musk  orchid,  which  has  been  described 
as  possessing  the  odour  of  sandalwood.  The  green  musk 
orchid  is  a  prize  for  the  flower-collector,  as  is  also  the  fly 
orchid,  which  a  searcher  after  wild  flowers  found  growing 
as  high  as  two  feet  on  the  down  and  in  the  wood  hard 
by.  But  a  greater  prize  than  any  of  these  plants  for  the 
gatherer  of  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  is  the  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  pyramidal  orchid  growing  on  a  tall  stem.  For 
scent  and  colour  the  pyramidal  and  for  scent  alone  the 
fragrant  orchid  are  not  easily  surpassed  among  their  kind  ; 
but  in  beauty  they  are  neither  of  them  equal  perhaps  to  the 
bee  nor  the  rare  lizard  orchid,  both  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  not  on 
the  hanger.  Darwin  well  knew  the  pyramidal  orchid 
and  has  given  a  minute  and  illuminating  description  of 
how  its  pollen  is  conveyed  about  by  the  insects,  the 
unconscious  "  marriage  priests  "  of  the  wondrous  order  of 
flowers  Orchidaceae.  The  bird's  nest  and  the  tway-blade, 
and  the  helleborines  should  be  looked  for  in  the  shady 
barren  spots  by  the  beeches,  where  Solomon's  seal 
flourishes  when  the  summer  is  young  ;  but  on  the  hot 
open  down,  too,  where  the  deep  blue  gentian  of  autumn 
is  one  of  the  commonest,  though  not  by  any  means  the 
most  despised,  flower  of  all,  there  are  plants  worth 
seeking  for  ;  whilst  just  within  the  hazel-shoots  there  is 
a  great  patch  of  the  fine  French  bay,  one  of  the  stateliest 
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of  willow  herbs,  and  the  multitude  of  silvan  grasses 
includes  the  rather  scarce  wood-barley.  The  flowering  and 
seeding-grasses  of  the  woodlands,  by  the  way,  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  wish  to  take  some  green  things 
back  to  town  to  give  their  homes  a  suggestion  of  the 
country.  The  willow  herbs  and  loosestrifes  and  orchids 
will  die  in  a  day  or  so,  and  even  the  splendid  yellow 
mimulus  of  the  marsh,  that  great  drinker  of  water,  will 
droop  before  the  week  is  out ;  but  the  quaking,  nodding 
grasses  and  wood  reeds  will  remain  a  delight  to  the  eye 
when  the  day  on  which  they  were  plucked  has,  alas, 
ceased  to  be  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  gatherer. 

The  time  of  the  best  and  brightest  butterflies  has  now 
quite  gone  by,  if  we  accept  the  uncertain  clouded  yellow 
and  the  common  Vanessas.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
open  down  was  the  place  to  see  the  marbled  white  butter- 
fly in  great  abundance  ;  whilst  the  green  hairstreak  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  fritillary  flew  about  among  the 
burnets  and  miscellany  of  small  plants  and  blossoms 
which  grow  at  the  edge  of  the  wood ;  nor  were  the 
crimson  and  metallic  hues  of  cinnabar  and  burnet  moth 
wanting.  White  admirals  floated  about  and  over  the 
oaks  and  hazels  all  along  the  broad,  straight  woodland 
path  which  leads  to  the  hanger  :  silver-washed  fritillaries 
found  nothing  so  much  to  their  liking  to  settle  and  sun 
themselves  on  as  the  brambles  that  in  May  and  early 
June  offered  nesting-places  to  the  summer  warblers. 

How  soon  it  all  passes  from  our  eye  and  our  mind,  this 

summer    procession    of    the    beautiful    objects    of    the 

English  woods  and  hedgerows  and  thymy  hillsides,  how 
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paltry  a  portion  of  it  can  we  truthfully  say  at  the  end  of 
the  season  we  have  really  seen  and  enjoyed  !  Out  of  the 
infinite  wealth  of  good  things  which  Nature  has  heaped 
before  us,  ever  offering  us  a  new  object  before  the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  the  last  one  have  grown  stale,  we  have 
garnered  up  only  a  few  stray  memories  and  impressions. 
A  sunny  high  bank  by  the  highway  covered  with  sweet- 
smelling  yellow  bedstraw,  the  first  white  admiral  of  July 
sailing  over  the  hazels  and  offering  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  dancing  motion  of  ringlet  and  meadow  brown,  the 
strange  reeling  note  of  the  grasshopper-warbler  uttered  on 
a  still  evening  from  a  tangled  islet  in  the  trout  stream, 
a  single  great  butterfly  orchis  found  growing  in  an  un- 
expected spot  among  hosts  of  the  common  flowers  of  the 
shady  coppice  :  such  are  a  few  of  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  summer  which  may  have  taken  hold  of  the  memory. 
If  we  will  only  give  up  the  days  of  one  clear  week  to 
the  hanger,  where  the  wild  orchids  grow  and  over  which 
the  kestrel  loves  to  hover,  we  shall  perhaps  put  our- 
selves more  in  touch  with  Nature  in  the  season  of  bounty 
than  we  can  ever  hope  to  by  scattered  days  spent  hurriedly 
in  the  field  and  wood  from  April  till  October. 
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THE  SHADOWS  OF  SUMMER 

On  spring  there  lie  no  shadows.  She  may  come 
shivering  and  struggling  from  winter's  grip,  smirched 
with  the  ugly  marks  of  his  reluctant  hand.  But  in  the 
end  she  shakes  herself  free  ;  the  marks  disappear,  leaving 
not  a  trace  ;  they  do  not  lie  a  permanent  shade  on 
spring's  brightness.  Her  victory  is  the  triumph  of  life 
unqualified.  But  with  summer  comes  death  into  the 
world.  The  early  flowers  took  none  others'  place  ;  they 
grew  on  no  grave,  rather  they  grew  out  of  death  itself. 
Their  one  sweet  moment  they  filled  with  the  purest  life 
and  pointed  on  to  more  and  more  varied  life  to  come,  but 
pointed  back  to  none  which  they  had  crowded  out.  So 
that  spring  has  no  regrets ;  the  interstices  of  present 
reality  are  filled  with  hope  not  with  memory.  But  the 
very  signal  for  the  approach  of  summer  is  the  death-knell 
of  spring. 

The  rose  and  the  woodbine  are  here,  but 

"  The  primrose  to  the  grave  is  gone, 
The  hawthorn  flower  is  dead  ; 
The  violet  by  a  moss-grown  stone 
Has  laid  her  weary  head.'' 

Amidst  all  the  profusion  of  summer  glories,  do  we  forget 
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those  that  have  gone  ?  Forget  that  the  daffodil,  the  tulip, 
the  hyacinth  all  have  had  their  day,  their  yellowing  leaves 
and  stems  alone,  in  humiliating  contrast  to  the  exuberant 
life  around  them,  saving  their  very  place  from  knowing 
them  no  more  ?  Is  not  our  very  enjoyment  of  June's 
profusion  dashed  by  the  misgiving  that  too  great  love 
of  these  new  blossoms  is  a  kind  of  disloyalty  to  those 
that  lie  beneath?  For  the  first  time  in  the  year  the 
inexorable  law  is  thrust  upon  us  that  life  involves  death. 
The  brief  span  when  we  could  forget  this,  the  season 
before  death  came  and  there  was  only  life,  is  gone. 
We  accept  the  inevitable :  the  shadow  of  summer  is 
upon  us. 

And  on  the  brightness  of  June  there  creeps  for  the 
dweller  in  a  great  city,  who  has  any  soul  for  beauty  and  for 
nature,  the  beginning  of  another  shadow  that  will  stealthily 
lengthen  the  whole  long  summer  through  till  it  covers 
him  with  its  chill  darkness.  Summer  is,  after  all,  a 
failure,  a  disappointment,  a  regret.  In  the  spring  he 
remembers  that  he  made  but  little  of  last  year's  summer  ; 
that  he  did  none  of  the  things  he  meant  to  do.  He  lost 
the  "  sweet  of  the  year  "  and  heard  not  ll  the  woodland's 
medley."  That  shall  not  happen  again  :  this  year  he 
will  take  care  he  makes  the  most  of  summer.  In  April 
he  is  sure  of  this ;  and  if  May-day  overtakes  him  in 
forgetfulness  of  the  country  he  is  not  depressed,  for  so 
much  is  still  before  him  ;  it  is  yet  so  early  in  the  year 
that  he  has  time  for  everything.  He  determines  he  will 
not  lose  May  ;  he  will  see  the  crown  of  spring.  But  the 
increasing  calls  of  town  life   make   it    more    and    more 
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difficult  to  get  off.  He  does  not  get  away  ;  he  struggles 
for  a  time,  but  when  he  enters  the  month's  third  decade 
May  is  given  up.  The  sacrifice  is  something  of  a  relief; 
the  struggle  is  over  for  a  few  days  and  the  loss  of  May  he 
will  make  up  by  the  full  possession  of  June.  But  he 
knows  that  another  summer  is  going  the  way  so  many 
have  gone  before  ;  that  something  is  already  lost ;  some- 
thing has  gone  out  of  the  year  for  him  ;  he  sees  the 
shadow  creeping  on  his  summer.  In  June  the  struggle 
culminates.  For  June  he  fights  hard.  He  knows  from 
boyhood's  memories  what  is  going  on  in  the  country  ;  he 
can  see  the  splendour  of  the  year  ;  something  of  its 
ecstasy  of  life  is  in  his  own  veins  and  strings  his  nerves. 
He  counts  each  day  swallowed  up  by  London  :  to- 
morrow is  ever  given  to  the  country  but  not  to-day. 
The  few  hours  he  does  snatch  from  town  are  almost  a 
pain.  "  All  various  Nature  pressing  on  the  heart " 
becomes  a  positive  oppression.  And  the  third  decade 
comes  round  again.  June  goes  the  way  of  May.  But 
this  time  it  is  more  than  a  month  lost;  he  has  lost  the 
youth  of  summer.  How  wasted  on  him  all  the  freshness 
of  sunshine ;  the  long  long  days  ;  the  wondrous  nights. 
One  more  effort :  if  he  has  missed  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  he  will  see  the  dance  of  the  butterflies.  There  is 
yet  July.  But  July  follows  June — the  struggle  is  weaker. 
There  is  now  nothing  left  but  "  the  silent  time."  And 
summer  itself  is  given  up.  The  surrender  is  a  consola- 
tion. It  makes  "  despair  a  smilingness  assume."  There 
is  no  more  conflict.  It  was  very  wearing  ;  for  it  was  not 
conflict  between  duty  and  pleasure.     There,  the  follower 
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of  duty  is  refreshed  by  his  consciousness  of  right.  It  is 
the  conflict  between  what  we  wish  and  indeed  ought  to 
do  and  what  we  can  do.  And  to  know  that  you  are 
steadily  falling  back  in  the  struggle  to  do  all  is  wearing. 
We  want  to  live  life  to  the  full  and  we  are  conscious  that 
by  us  summer  is  simply  not  lived  at  all.  We  lie  in  its 
shadow.  But  summer  over,  the  tension  is  removed. 
Autumn  brings  consolation.  Autumn  is  Nature's  hour 
of  death.  Hence  it  does  not  raise  in  us  high  expecta- 
tions ;  and  we  get  from  it  more  than  we  expect.  It  is 
the  very  reverse  of  summer's  case.  Just  another  instance 
of  the  often  observed  phenomenon  that  the  pleasantest 
things  do  not  please  the  most. 

Yet  another  shadow  does  summer  throw.  It  is  in 
summer  that  we  feel  we  are  but  in  the  light  of  common 
day.  We  will  not  admit  that  we  are  less  enthusiastic  in 
love  of  nature  than  the  boy  or  girl.  "  It  was  so  when  I 
was  a  boy,"  we  say,  "it  is  so  now  I  am  a  man."  True  we 
cannot  give  ourselves  to  the  large  and  leisurable  contem- 
plation of  all  that  is  around  us,  as  we  did  then.  Youth, 
as  was  finely  said  by  Stevenson,  strolls  by  the  wayside  and 
has  time  to  catch  a  butterfly  or  consider  a  flower.  But 
we  hardly  see  them  :  we  cannot  stop.  It  must  be  so. 
We  are  on  the  highway  :  we  are  making  for  a  definite 
point  and  have  not  much  time  in  which  to  get  there. 
We  cannot  look  around  us.  The  man's  horizon  is  neces- 
sarily less  than  that  of  youth  ;  still  the  necessity  is  painful. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  peculiar  shadow  cast  by  summer.  We 
strive  to  believe  that  we  are  the  same  as  we  were  and  all 

the  while  we  are  conscious 
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"  That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 
Whither  is   fled  the  visionary  gleam? 
Where  is  it  now,   the  glory  and  the  dream  ?  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  shadow  does  lie  darkly 
on  many  men's  manhood  ;  and  it  is  against  the  bright 
light  of  summer  that  we  see  it.  For  them  there  is  the 
consolation  of  Age.  Second  childhood  is  a  phrase  in- 
vented for  worse  :  in  most  cases  it  might  more  truthfully 
be  used  for  better.  Age  does  seem  able  to  "  beget "  and 
not  merely  recall  "the  golden  time."  Is  it  not  natural 
that  the  soul  returning  should  again  catch  the  glory  that 
went  with  it  to  birth  ? 
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VETERANS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

I.  THE  PARISH  CLERK 

When  our  latter-day  parsons  thrust  this  "gravest  man 
on  ground  "  into  obscurity  and  neglect  ;  when  in  some 
parishes  they  lawlessly  abolished  his  high  office,  they 
boasted  of  their  prowess  in  reform,  fancying  that  naught 
had  gone  but  a  Protestant  abuse  or  a  Georgian  innova- 
tion. Foolish  fanaticism  !  The  parish  clerk  was  no 
creature  of  the  Reformation.  Honest  man  and  true 
Anglican,  he  drew  his  legal  being  from  the  "constitu- 
tions "  of  crusading  Primates  duly  chronicled  in  Lynd- 
wood,  and  the  scanty  parochial  fees  and  the  sheaves  of 
corn  which  the  custom  of  shop-keeping  England  alone 
gave  to  support  his  high  estate,  were  no  payments  for 
thundered  responses  and  loud  Amens.  They  were  the 
recompense  allowed  to  the  poor  clerk  who  bore  the 
holy  water  behind  the  mediaeval  incumbent  as  he 
passed  down  the  nave  to  the  chancel,  the  aquas  bajulus 
of  the  ages  of  Faith. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  days  our  friend,  as  the 

aquae  bajulus,  was  but  the  senior  member  of  that  small 

group  of  persons  in  minor  orders,  half  lay  and  half  cleric, 
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who  assisted  at  the  Mass  at  the  side  altars  of  our  larger 
parish    churches,  and    walked    before  the    priest    (as    he 
carried  the  viaticum  to  the  sick  chamber),  and  sang  the 
penitential  psalm.     His  seat  was  in  the  chancel,  and  he 
was  the  village  precentor.     So  he  grew  and  throve  as  a 
person    in    the    parish,    and    squire,    parson,    and    rustic 
quarrelled  among  themselves  as  to  which  should  have  the 
honour   of  appointment.       But   soon,  as   our  fifteenth- 
century  friend,  Bishop  Lyndwood,  shows,  the  mediaeval 
Primates  wrested  this  little  piece  of  patronage  from  the 
squire  and  vested  it  in  the  incumbent.      But  here  and 
there    certain    cantankerous   vestries,    in    the    teeth    of 
mediaeval     constitution     and     post-reformation     canon, 
asserted  a  right  to  choose  him  against  the  parson,  and  in 
later   days  had  the    good   fortune  to  find    their   lawless 
defiance  of  the  Church  backed  up  by  the  Courts  of  Law. 
Long,  indeed,  ere  Reformation  dawn  the  aquae  bajulus 
towered  over  his  brother  clerks,  as  a  necessary  element  in 
parish  life,  to  whom  the  common  law  or  custom  of  the 
land  assigned  the  honours  of  a  freehold  office — an  office 
from    which    he    was    practically    immovable.      And    so 
strong  was  his  position  that,  though  reforming  zeal  might 
sweep  away  holy  water,  the  holy  water  bearer  remained, 
amid  Tudor  edicts  and    Calvinistic  sermons,  a    freehold 
officer  of  the  parish,  and  continued  to  exact  his  ancient 
"  alms."     Less  fortunate  were  the  other  clerks,  who  were 
not  freehold  officers.       With  the  disappearance  of  the 
"  minor  orders  "  and  the  "  side  altars  "  they  pass  silently 
away,  and,  except  in  cathedrals,  the  aquae  bajulus,  whom 
the  Canons  of  1603  know  as  the  "parish  clerk,"  stands 
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out  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  sole  assistant  of  the 
parson,  the  only  clerk  of  the  parish  church. 

Naturally  his  duties  have  undergone  a  change,  and  not 
alone  in  his  no  longer  carrying  the  holy  water.  He  is 
passing  from  the  singing  in  the  choir  to  his  shouting  at 
the  desk.  Moreover,  he  is  no  longer  in  any  sort  of 
orders,  and  his  respectability  is  becoming  a  matter  for 
grave  consideration.  Wherefore,  Canon  91  provides  that 
he  shall  be  at  the  age  of  twenty  at  the  least,  known  to 
the  parson,  vicar,  or  minister,  to  be  of  honest  conversa- 
tion, and  sufficient  for  his  reading,  writing,  and  also  for 
his  competent  skill  in  singing  (if  it  may  be).  So,  in  our 
English  way,  the  old  institution  is  refurbished  to  meet 
the  new  ideas,  and  the  fame  of  the  parish  clerk  leaves 
that  of  the  aquas  bajulus  in  the  shade.  For  two  centuries 
and  more  he  remains  the  most  permanent  feature  of 
parochial  life.  The  vicar  may  be  promoted  ;  a  year's 
office  sees  out  the  churchwarden  ;  but  the  parish  clerk, 
once  appointed,  stands  as  the  oak,  and,  whatever  be  his 
crimes  and  derelictions,  legal  ingenuity  can  suggest  no 
means  for  his  removal.  Even  the  Bishop,  say  the  old 
lawyers,  can  punish  him  only  by  means  of  censure.  Still, 
he  usually  is  not  wicked  ;  only  grave  and  grasping,  and 
therefore  he  fits  "  tea-cup  time,"  and  the  platitudinous 
heroines  of  Jane  Austen.  And,  in  truth,  he  helps  to 
make  a  religion  suitable  for  an  age  of  decorum  and 
classicism. 

What  in  the   modern   anthem   can   be   compared    for 

impressiveness  to  the  mighty  Amen,  which  he  woke  up 

to  "  thunder  forth  sonorous  "  on  the  peaceful  quiet  of  the 
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village  evensong  ?  When,  indeed,  were  the  lay  folk  so 
cognizant  of  their  true  position  of  the  Church,  as  when 
his  well-heard  accents  led  them  in  the  response  ? 

And  then  he  was  ever  present  at  baptism,  at  marriage, 
and  at  funeral,  to  take  his  fee  and  put  all  things  right. 
And,  far  more  than  rector  or  vicar,  he  was  the  true 
person  of  the  parish.  Frequently  his  office  was  hereditary, 
and  he  always  knew  the  history  of  the  church.  He,  and 
he  alone  in  the  country,  could  tell  you  what  was  the 
mediaeval  painting  that  the  hideous  whitewash  concealed, 
or  what  was  the  figure  that  stood  on  the  niche  outside  the 
church-porch,  ere  Captain  Fight-the-Good-Fight  and  his 
troopers  sprang  from  their  horses  to  lay  it  low,  as  they 
rode  in  the  pursuit  from  Naseby  Field. 

Nor  was  he  always  a  pure  conforming  Erastian. 
Often  was  he  musical,  and  sometimes  poetical.  And  the 
village  congregation  realized  the  true  meaning  of  the 
French  Revolution  when  just  before  the  sermon  he  sang 
out  such  lines  as  : — 

"  And  may  the  Jacobins  be  brought 

To  own  that  thou  art  God, 
Or  else  may  they  be  quickly  caught, 
And  flogged  by  thy  rod." 

Alas  !  A  new  generation  came,  less  decorous  and  more 
musical  than  that  of  the  victors  of  Waterloo.  With  one 
deep  groan,  which  reached  even  to  "  The  Times  "  news- 
paper and  the  House  of  Lords,  the  parish  clerk  and  his 
supporters  allowed  the  innovators  to  restore  the  chancels, 
to  bring  back  the  surpliced  singing  men,  and  to  establish 
a   ceremonial    of  chant  and    song.      Generosity  in    the 
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victors  there  was  none.  There  was  under  their  new 
regime  no  more  place  for  the  old  parish  clerk  than  there 
was  for  a  proper  aquas  bajulus  in  the  Georgian  service. 
But  could  not  they  have  bid  him,  after  three  centuries  of 
absence,  to  walk  back  in  his  surplice  to  the  chancel,  and 
be  again  what  he  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  precentor 
of  the  parish  church  ? 

Naught  of  this  they  did.  They  have  left  him  to  a 
nominal  office  ;  they  have  deprived  him  of  fixity  of 
tenure  ;  and,  as  far  as  law  will  tolerate,  of  fees. 

As  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  days  of  Goethe 
to  that  of  the  days  of  Horace,  is  the  parish  clerk  of 
Victorian  times  to  the  parish  clerk  of  the  Georges.  He 
excites  no  hatreds  now,  nor  even  regrets  ;  nay,  even 
the  confiscations  of  Liberationists  pass  him  quietly  by. 

"  Sunt  lacrimse  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt." 
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He  is  (so  far  as  modern  legislation  permits  him  to 
survive)  the  creation  of  two  facts  in  the  mediaeval  history 
of  his  race.  Enthusiastic  Church  lovers  above  all  nations 
in  Western  Christendom  were  the  old  English  folk, 
wherefore  they  took  it  upon  their  shoulders  to  provide 
the  ornaments  of  divine  worship  and  service,  and  to  repair 
the  naves  of  their  parish  churches  and  sometimes  (as  in 
the  City  of  London)  of  the  chancels  in  addition.  This 
was  the  laudable  custom  of  England,  which  the  Canonists 
and  the  King's  judges  held  must  be  enforced,  and  from  it 
grew  our  parish  and  vestry  and  churchwardens. 

If  undutiful  parochiani  or  parishioners  shall  fail  to 
observe  the  custom  according  to  the  mind  of  Holy 
Church,  Mister  Archdeacon  (in  the  middle  ages  archi- 
diaconal  functions  meant  the  bishop's  troublesome  and 
disagreeable  duties)  will  threaten  excommunication  :  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  that  each  parish  shall  have  its 
two  good  men  and  true  to  make  terms  for  them  with  this 
official  of  an  ecclesiastical  inland  revenue  department. 
So  the  parishioners  chose  their  men,  whom  they  will 
call  Church  Reeves,  and  Mr.  Archdeacon  (who  admits 
them  to  office)  will  describe  as  procuratores  (proctors) 
ecclesiae.     As   their   powers   develop   these   parish  repre- 
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sentatives  become  to  the  fifteenth-century  judges  and 
Canonists,  the  guardiani  ecclesiae,  gardiens  d'eglise,  war- 
dens of  the  goods  and  lights  of  the  Church,  wardens  of 
the  goods  and  chatties  of  the  Church,  and  when  the 
sixteenth  century  dawns  the  name  and  office  of  church- 
warden indicate  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
temporal  estates  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  office,  which  after  the 
Reformation  comes  into  ill-omened  prominence.  Ever 
since  the  Albigensian  heresy  startled  the  repose  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  the  authorities  seek  information  of 
heretics  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  which,  they  half 
suspect,  have  occasioned  them.  Good  S.  Edmund  con- 
stitutes that  in  each  rural  deanery  two  men  be  chosen 
having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  to  tell  to  the 
archbishop  or  his  official  the  tale  of  the  lay  folks'  wrongs 
at  the  hands  of  prelates  and  ecclesiastics.  Unquestion- 
ably our  sidesman  (synodsman),*  who  exists  to-day  in 
some  parishes  as  the  faint  understudy  of  the  church- 
warden, was  once  upon  a  time  the  delator  of  the  heretical 
and  profane  to  synods  episcopal  and  provincial,  but  in 
time  this  office  of  inquiry  and  delation  naturally  fell  to 
the  churchwarden,  and  him  the  Canons  of  1603  style 
also  the  questman. 

When  the  guardian  of  the  Church  first  looms  clear 
before  our  eyes  in  the  fifteenth  century,  he  holds  no 
sinecure.  Wycliffite  sermons  and  tracts  notwithstand- 
ing, Church  expenses  are  steadily  growing,  and  he  must 

*  Quite  recently  an  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  has  called  this 
derivation  into  question. 
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exact  from  his  fellow-parishioners  the  wherewithal  not 
merely  for  the  repairs  of  the  fabric,  but  for  the  vest- 
ments, the  missal,  the  images,  the  pyx,  the  Rogation- 
tide  banners,  and  other  ornaments  and  paraphernalia 
which  the  archiepiscopal  constitution  has  enjoined.  And 
the  archdeacon's  eye  is  ever  on  him  and  the  thunders 
of  the  Church  will  assuredly  fall  on  his  head,  if  the 
parochial  money,  which  may  have  touched  his  palm,  has 
not  been  properly  expended  ;  nay,  but  for  old  Lyndwood's 
good-natured  way  of  laying  down  the  law,  perhaps  the 
bolt  would  have  fallen,  even  when  the  parishioners  had 
paid  him  nothing.  But  he  has  burdens  and  troubles 
apart  from  laws  ecclesiastical.  The  parish  church  is  the 
village  club  of  the  latter  middle  ages,  and  the  patronal 
day  of  the  Church  and  the  festival  days  of  its  guilds  call 
for  a  parish  circus.  Then  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  provide  the 
minstrels  and  the  lights,  and  to  make  arrangements  at  the 
tavern.  So  that  altogether  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  the  poor  warden  to  raise,  and  he  or  she  (for  the  Canon 
Law  here  made  no  distinction  of  sex)  must  find  it  in  the 
manner  most  suitable  to  parochial  opinion — that  is  by  a 
Church  Ale.  At  first  Holy  Church  holds  her  ales  in  the 
village  taverns  ;  later,  at  least  in  the  larger  parishes, 
ambition  springs  up,  respectability  intervenes,  and  our 
wardens  build  their  church  house  and  their  brew  house 
(to  be  transformed  some  day,  when  Puritanism  and  Cob- 
denism  have  made  an  end  of  "merry  England,"  into  the 
workhouse),  buy  stock  and  hold  their  revel  on  sacred 
ground.    Generally  in  each  year  things  pull  through  well. 

The  Church  is  the  freeholder's  and  the  peasant's  home,  and 
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their  gifts  in  life  and  bequests  after  death  keep  the  warden's 
balance  straight.  And  then  after  their  guild  feasts,  Robin 
Hood  and  the  archers,  the  maidens  and  the  wives  or  other 
guildsmen  or  guildswomen,  will  bring  in  to  the  warden  a 
little  monev.  Of  course  now  and  then  there  is  a  bad 
year  and  then  the  archdeacon's  demands  must  be  met  by 
a  rate,  but  in  these  brave  davs,  when  the  church  is  the 
home  of  the  parish,  this  catastrophe  is  as  exceptional  as 
an  earthquake. 

So  the  churchwarden  grows  great  and  influential. 
The  King's  Courts  notice  and  protect  him,  and  while 
the  English  Church  is  one  with  Western  Christendom, 
the  law  has  been  laid  down,  that  the  Church  and  its 
ornaments  pertain  to  the  temporal  estates  and  that  the 
parson  will  meddle  with  them  at  his  peril.  So  that 
when  people  get  lazy  and  want  to  sit  down  in  church, 
it  is  for  the  warden  and  not  the  parson  to  arrange  the 
pews.  Lay  supervision  has  made  the  parish  churches  of 
England  the  most  beautiful  and  wealthv  in  \\  estern 
Christendom.  Alas  !  for  that  reason,  when  the  faith 
and  chivalrv  of  the  knightly  years  have  faded  in  the 
hearts  of  the  ruling  classes,  their  riches  as  surely  attract 
the  spoilers'  hand,  as  do  their  steeples  the  lightning. 
And  the  Edwardine  looting  is  of  the  most  lawless  as  well 
as  of  the  most  thoroughpaced  character.  There  is  no 
commission,  no  authoritv  for  most  of  it,  so  the  stricken 
guardians  report,  and  it  extends  not  alone  to  the  relics 
and  pyx,  but  to  surplice,  chalice,  and  bells.  Here  and 
there  wardens  sell  the  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish, 
here  and  there  a  faithless  warden  appropriates  the  same  to 
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his  own  uses  ;  but  generally  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
the  rapacious  bishops  and  the  upstart  squires  of  the  new 
blood  sweep  all  into  their  coffers,  and  as  if  by  a  magician's 
wand  the  churches  of  England  are  stripped  bare  at  one  blow 
of  all  the  glories  with  which  the  piety  or  the  penitence 
of  nine  hundred  years  have  enriched  and  beautified  their 
altars  and  their  sanctuaries,  their  pillars  and  their  shrines. 
Yet  the  parochial  organization  stands  the  shock.  In 
fact,  now  that  feudalism  is  dead  and  democracy  remains 
in  the  future,  it  is  the  only  local  machinery  with  which  a 
Tudor  despotism  can  work.  So  the  churchwarden  is 
turned  into  a  civil  officer  and  the  parish  into  a  civil 
district.  It  is  natural  enough  now  when  the  poor-box 
and  the  poor-rate  are  necessities,  that  the  State,  in  under- 
taking the  functions  or  almoner,  shall  utilize  the  old 
Church  officer.  And  if  he  is  good  enough  for  relieving 
the  poor,  why  may  he  not  also  look  to  the  repair  of  roads, 
attend  to  discharged  soldiers,  and  put  in  force  paternal 
legislation  against  the  drunkard  ?  And  despite  the  Re- 
formation his  ecclesiastical  duties  still  go  on.  The 
custom  holds  as  to  the  repair  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
church,  and  as  the  guilds  are  gone  and  as  the  Puritan  bumble 
is  suppressing  the  Church  ales,  the  warden  must  every- 
where come  out  as  a  rating  official.  Nor  is  this  the  worst. 
Church  and  State  are  one,  and  he  must  present  alike  the 
Puritan  separatist  and  the  Romish  recusant  to  Mister 
Archdeacon  or  My  Lord  Bishop  at  the  visitation.  He 
is  too  good  an  Englishman  to  like  the  business  of  inquisitor, 
and  is  therefore  always  in  trouble  with  the  powers  that 
be.     And  then  such  contradictory  orders  come  from  the 
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said  powers,  that  he  scarcely  knows  where  he  is,  takes  to 
quarrelling  with  the  parson,  and  will  not  be  restrained  by 
the  ordinary.  Two  results  will  follow.  The  Church  in 
her  1603  Canons  gives  the  appointment  of  one  of  the 
two  wardens  to  the  parson,  though,  thanks  to  the  Common 
lawyers,  this  canon  will  not  oust  the  old  custom  of  the 
parishioners  choosing  the  two,  where  it  is  remembered, 
and  the  Royal  Courts  themselves,  in  a  splendid  exercise 
of  unhistorical  audacity,  lay  down  that  the  warden  is  a 
civil  officer,  and  that  the  cognizance  of  his  election 
pertains  to  the  king's  judges  and  not  to  the  Church. 
What  with  recusants  and  vagrants  and  the  Puritan 
revolution  the  seventeenth-century  warden  fares  ill,  and 
it  is  every  one's  desire  to  flee  the  burden  ;  but  though  the 
peers  and  the  gentry  and  the  lawyers  may  be  excused, 
neither  Laud  nor  Cromwell  nor  the  Rump  can  dispense 
with  parish  officers,  and  therefore  the  commonalty  must 
perforce  serve  the  office. 

At  last  the  sober  sense  of  Englishmen  abandons  the 
impossible  ideal  of  religious  uniformity,  "  a  stranger  fills 
the  Stuarts'  throne,"  and  the  Georgian  epoch  brings  to 
the  much-wearied  warden,  what  of  yore  Caesarism  brought 
to  the  Roman  provincial,  "  a  mild  peaceful  evening  after 
the  hot  and  sultry  day."  Let  Archdeacon  Prideaux 
admonish  him  as  he  will,  our  warden  has  done  with 
presentment  and  prosecution,  and  is  forgetting  the  meaning 
of  archidiaconal  functions.  A  grave  and  proper  appear- 
ance on  the  Sabbath  morn  in  the  parish  church,  where 
chancellors'  faculties  and  pew  rents  leave  few  seats  for  his 
disposal,  and  a  week  day  pleasantly  spent  o'er  the  tankard 
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and  the  pipe  which  while  tobacco  is  smoked  will  for  ever 
keep  our  friend's  memory  green,  give  the  salient  features 
of  the  churchwarden  who  opened  the  pew  doors  for  the 
young  ladies  who  danced  the  minuet,  and  mused  over  the 
11  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  "  by  the  waters  of  Bladud.* 

Shame  on  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Corsican 
ogre  that  raised  the  poor-law  trouble  by  their  foolish  wars 
and  broke  the  Arcadian  dream  !  "  I  hope  as  ye'll  be 
good  to  the  poor,  sir,"  rises  the  widow's  plaint  after  the 
Easter  vestry  of  the  later  Georgian  days.  And  our  kind- 
hearted  friend,  as  almoner  of  the  parish  charities  and 
overseer  of  the  poor,  responds  in  a  way  not  pleasing  to 
the  u  calculators  sophists  and  economists "  who  have 
banished  chivalry  to  Saturn  or  to  Abbotsford.  Therefore 
they  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  Vestries,  which  for 
the  most  part  are  still  the  popular  assemblies  of  the 
christened  folk,  and  ordain  that  the  warden  shall  be 
henceforth  the  creature  of  plural  votes  and  rate-paying 
qualifications. 

It  did  not  however  last  for  long.  The  Whigs  and  the 
philosophers  came  in  with  the  Reform  Bill  and  they 
detested  the  parish  as  too  Christian,  too  mediaeval,  too 
extravagant,  and,  worst  of  all,  as  incapable  of  Manchester 
economics.  Therefore  they  substitute  their  guardians, 
their  unions  and  their  sanitary  districts,  and  the  main 
work  of  the  eighteenth-century  churchwarden  is  gone. 
Worse  follows.    The  Dissenter  kicks  at  the  Church-rate, 

*  So  many  friends  have  asked  me  the  whereabouts  of  these  waters 
that  I  must  state  that  the  waters  which  cleansed  the  leprosy  of  Prince 
Bladud  flow  through  the  city  of  Bath. 
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and  therefore  the  old  custom  of  England,  which  has  stood 
the  Reformation  and  the  Commonwealth,  goes  by  the 
board,  and  the  repair  of  the  churches  is  left  to  the 
generosity  and  piety  of  their  worshippers.  And  later  in 
our  own  day  the  young  man  of  the  Eighty  Club  invaded 
our  village.  He  talks  glibly  and  foolishly  of  freeing  the 
parish  from  the  parson,  as  conceivable  a  conception  as  the 
freeing  of  the  Law  Courts  from  the  judges.  Nevertheless 
he  gets  his  way  first  in  that  extraordinary  law  that  defines 
a  parochia  or  parish  as  an  area  for  which  a  separate  poor- 
rate  is  or  can  be  made,  or  for  which  a  separate  overseer  is 
or  can  be  appointed,  and  lastly  in  that  stupendous  measure 
of  1894,  which  practically  strips  our  warden  of  all  his 
civil  powers,  and  leaves  him  naught  but  his  ecclesiastical 
duties  of  supervision  and  arrangement,  and  a  control  over 
such  bits  of  parish  funds  and  property  that  a  charity  com- 
missioner or  Chancery  judge  may  be  pleased  to  earmark 
"  Ecclesiastical  Charity." 

Cast  down  by  the  law  the  Warden  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  Church  to-day  all  the  same  holds  an  office, 
that  is  now  what  it  never  was  before,  the  object  of  eager 
ambition.  Half  deserted  by  the  State,  the  Church  grows 
more  conscious  of  her  own  life,  and  therefore  the  import- 
ance and  popularity  of  her  lay  officer  grows  in  a  land 
which  in  its  most  sacerdotal  days  held  that  the  ornaments 
and  fabric  of  the  church  were  matters  for  the  lay  estates. 
Even  our  "unhappy  divisions"  were  deemed  his  responsi- 
bilities, and  he  is  resuming  his  old  intimate  relations  with 
the  ordinary.     Further,  now  that  the  democracy  of  the 

Christian   Church   is  being   realized    and   pew  rents  are 
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ceasing,  his  duties  in  regard  to  the  seating  of  the  congre- 
gation are  becoming  a  grave  matter.  "  Church  Reform  " 
again  holds  out  to  him  the  hopes  of  such  power  and 
authority  as  his  predecessors  never  knew. 

Of  course,  before  he  will  become  altogether  fit  for  his 
new  career  a  gentle  legal  pruning  will  be  necessary.  The 
Nonconformist  churchwarden  is  a  nuisance  and  an 
anachronism,  and  must  be  ended.  Obviously  too  the 
plural  voting  and  rate  qualifications  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Vestry  must  cease ;  and  when  our  ecclesiastical  Courts 
are  reformed  they  must  exercise  a  proper  jurisdiction  over 
his  election  and  accounts.  But  these  reforms  are  sure  to 
come,  and  when  they  are  facts  our  friend  may  look 
forward  with  proud  confidence  to  many  more  centuries  of 
useful  labour  and  supervision  in  church  and  parish  "ad 
majorem  gloriam  Dei." 
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Segerstane,  segsten,  sacristan,  saxton,  sexton,  his 
name  should  proclaim  our  friend  the  sacristarius  or  sacrist 
of  the  Canon  Law.  But,  alas  !  the  true  sacristarius  is 
the  clerk  to  whom  the  archdeacon  has  granted  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, the  books  and  the  like,  which  are  the  treasures 
of  the  Church.  And  he  is  so  called  from  the  sacred 
things  of  which  he  has  the  keeping,  as  the  place  where 
such  things  are  kept  is  in  Latin  called  the  sacrarium,*  or 
with  us  the  vestry.  Now  there  is  with  us  to-day  a  true 
sacristarius  in  the  minor  canon  in  certain  of  our  Cathedral 
churches,  on  whom  it  lies  to  minister  to  the  care  of  the 
fabric  and  ornaments  of  the  edifice,  to  provide  for  the 
altar,  and  to  order  and  direct  the  last  rites  of  the  departed. 
But  in  this  sense  our  sexton  is  no  sacrist.  The  care  of 
the  ornaments  and  fabric  of  the  parish  church  is  primarily 
for  the  wardens,  of  the  graveyard  for  the  parish  priest, 
and  he  intermeddles  with  such  but  as  the  servant  of  one 
or  other,  or  of  both  of  these  parties.  Nor  is  anything  at 
all  entrusted  to  him  by  the  archdeacon,  nor  has  he  the 
care  of  the  sacrarium. 

*  As  to  the  various  meanings  of  Sacrarium,  see  Du  Pange,  Gloss., 
Tom.  vii.  pp.  260,  261. 
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The  Church  lawyer  of  more  modern  days  again  has 
vainly  pictured  him  as  the  ostiarius,  the  lowest  of  the 
minor  orders,  whose  duty  it  is  to  open  and  shut  the 
inward  and  outer  doors  of  the  church,  to  admit  the 
faithful,  and  ward  off  the  schismatic  and  infidel.  The 
more  learned  translator  of  our  1603  canons  with  greater 
truth  applies  this  name  to  the  parish  clerk.  In  truth  it  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  sacrist  and  ostiarius  alike  that  they 
shall  be  in  orders,  and  our  parish  sexton  from  the  day 
that  we  first  meet  him  in  the  fifteenth  century  seems 
always  a  layman  or  a  laywoman,  and  'tis  clear  that  the 
latter  may  not  hold  a  clerkly  office. 

The  parish  sexton  in  fact  springs  from  the  same  causes 
that  call  into  being  the  churchwarden.  The  Canon 
Law  gives  no  office  in  the  Church,  not  even  the  humblest, 
to  any  man  not  in  orders,  and  in  our  Cathedral  churches, 
where  the  national  custom  comes  not  into  play,  the  true 
sacrist  has  a  proper  place.  But  in  the  parish  churches 
where,  by  the  national  custom,  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
nave  and  of  furnishing  the  church  ornaments  comes  from 
the  pockets  of  the  lay  folk,  the  wardens  as  the  lay  folk's 
representatives  act  upon  the  principle  that  calls  the  tune 
of  the  piper,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  canonists'  rules 
themselves  act  as  the  sacrist,  while  they  good-naturedly 
leave  it  to  their  and  the  priests'  servant  to  usurp  his 
name. 

What  manner  of  man  though  was  he  to  whom  the 
vestrymen,  whose  gray  goose  feathers  sped  the  white 
shower  of  death  on  Towton  or  Tewkesbury  field,  paid 
the  due  number  of  pence  "  pro  custodia  campanarum  " 
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or  "  for  ye  sexteneship  for  ye  halfe  yere  "  ?     Perchance 

that  sexton  of  thirty  years'  standing,  who  plies  the  spade 

over    Ophelia's   coffin,    may    make   answer.     The    dark 

horror  of  the  walking  sprite  hangs  heavy  on  the  merry 

England    of  the  knightly  years,  and  something  of  this 

dread  links  itself  to  the  person  of  the  sullen  or  jibing 

clown  who  in  many  a  village  wields  the  sexton's  spade. 

Hence  perchance  it  is  that  they  mention  him  so  little. 

A  sexton,  true,   there  must    be  in   the   parish  and   paid 

somehow  or  other  he  must  be,  generally  from  the  vestry 

money,  though  here  and  there  we  find  him  taking  certain 

fixed  dues,  as  two  pennies  from  each  house  in  the  parish. 

But  how  they   chose   him  they  say  not,  and    the    true 

character  of  his  office  has  been  a  problem  hard  of  solution 

for  our  latter   day   Courts  of  Justice.     Was  it    for  the 

priest  or  was  it  for   the  wardens   to  assign   to   him  his 

tasks  ?     How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  custom  to  appoint 

and  remove  him  varies  in  different  parishes  ?     Why  does 

the  office  sometimes  seem  to  pass  from  father  to  son  for 

four  generations  ?     We  cannot  say. 

But  probably  the  work  of  the  poor  mediaeval  clown 
varied  but  little  from  that  of  his  modern  representative. 
To  help  the  wardens  to  keep  order  in  service  hours,  to 
provide  at  their  behest  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  altar 
and  the  water  for  the  font,  to  see  that  the  lights  are 
burning,  that  the  bells  chime,  and  the  church  floor  is 
swept,  to  open  the  vaults  and  to  break  the  sod  in  God's 
acre  at  the  bidding  of  the  parish  priest,  these  have  been 
for  four  hundred  years  and  more  the  tasks  of  the  parish 
sexton. 
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He  owes  much  indeed  to  those  Tudor  changes  in 
things  ecclesiastical.  From  a  clown  and  servant  he 
blossoms  forth  into  a  grave  public  official.  And  this 
comes  to  pass  in  two  ways.  The  parish  church  under 
a  minister,  who  frowns  on  church  ales  and  ever  orates 
on  the  "wrath  to  come,"  is  no  more  the  blithesome 
religious  club  of  yore.  'Tis  all  so  gloomy,  that  the 
sexton  and  his  spade  seem  its  proper  adjuncts.  And  now 
moreover  the  parish  guilds  are  gone,  the  band  of  jovial 
ringers  is  scattered,  for  no  more  may  they  ring  the  bells 
on  the  loved  (and  superstitious)  eves.  There  is  but  one 
of  the  old  servants  left  to  the  church  in  the  sexton,  and 
as  he  now-a-days  ofttimes  unites  with  his  old  functions 
those  of  the  parish  clerk,  he  rises  into  repute,  until  at  last 
on  one  great  day  in  the  golden  years  of  the  Merry 
Monarch,  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  discover  that 
he  holds  his  post  by  a  tenure  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
dread  steward  of  the  Court  Leet.  No  more  an  underling 
or  a  clown,  he  is  judged  in  Banco  Regis  the  dignified 
possessor  of  a  freehold  office,  and  though  the  spiritualty 
may  lecture  him,  as  they  will,  'tis  (save  where  they  can 
prove  a  contrary  custom)  beyond  their  power  to  turn 
him  out. 

And  for  the  most  part  he  wears  the  honours  and  the 

official  garb  in  which  he  is  now  often  clad  with  befitting 

dignity.     May  be    that  'mid    the    Somerset    meadows  a 

kindly    fairy    arranged    the    fate    of    that    one    wicked 

sexton,  just  "pour  encourager    les  autres."     He  was  in 

truth  a  bad  fellow,  and  undignified  withal,  that  sexton. 

Round  the  village  he  went  singing  his  doggerel 
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"  All  life  is  grass, 

And  grass  is  hay  ; 

We're  here  to-morrow, 

And  gone  to-day  " 

until  one  hour  it  entered  into  his  wicked  mind  to  convert 
to  his  own  uses  the  jewels  with  which  a  loving  Romeo 
had  bedecked  his  dead  love.  'Twas  dark  when  this 
ruffian  entered  the  vault,  and  darker  when  his  sacrilegious 
tools  forced  the  coffin-lid,  and  his  lantern's  light  flashed 
on  the  face  of  the  dead.  And  then  did  the  blue  eyes  of 
a  swooning  Juliet  open  on  the  deed  of  sacrilege,  or  did 
ghostly  fingers  clasp  his  coat-tails  with  an  iron  grasp, 
until  he  fled  in  fear  and  left  them  in  the  open  coffin  ? 
The  good  wives  round  the  blazing  hearth  differ  in  the 
details  ;  but  on  this  they  all  agree,  that  in  a  few  brief 
hours  the  wretch  had  buried  for  ever  in  the  village  pond 
his  own  villainy  and  his  order's  shame. 

There  were  after  him  none  others  such  as  he,  or  at 
least  we  hear  not  of  them.  Stately  seems  the  sexton's 
life  and  long  the  sexton's  years  in  the  days  that  glide 
away  betwixt  the  tea-cups  of  good  Oueen  Anne  and  the 
country  dances  of  gentle  Jane  Austen.  Thus  you  read 
in  the  old  register  : 

April  30th,  1759.  Died  Mary  Hall,  Sexton  of  Bishop- 
hill,  aged  105.  "  She  walked  about  and  retained  her 
senses  till  within  three  days  of  her  death." 

Or  again  you  turn  into  an  old  Yorkshire  churchyard 
and  decipher  on  the  tomb  of  a  sexton  who  "departed  this 
life  August  3rd,  1769,  in  his  70th  year. 

'Forty-eight  years  strange  to  tell, 
He  bore  the  bier  and  toll'd  the  bell, 
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And  faithfully  discharged  his  trust 

In  "earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust.'""* 

And  he  had  given  seven  thousand  bodies  to  their  last 
rest. 

And  our  Georgian  sexton  blent  the  stateliness  and 
loyalty  of  old-world  rank  with  the  grace  of  humanity. 
If  the  days  for  the  Church  were  dark,  if  the  Methodist 
preacher  was  drawing  away  the  flighty  folk  from  their 
parents'  ways,  if  there  was  a  Jacobin  of  the  London 
taverns  expounding  Tom  Paine's  blasphemies  and 
treasons  to  the  yokels  over  their  ale  at  the  village 
hostel,  there  still  was  the  old  man  in  the  churchyard, 
belauding  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  smiling  gently 
on  those  good  young  women 

"Who  kept  their  church,  all  church  days  during  Lent." 

and  cautioning  all  and  sundry  that  'twas  wicked  to 
tread  o'er  the  graves  "in  sun  or  moon  and  bad  luck  in 
the  dark." 

And  where  there  was  sorrow  his  heart  was  ever  open  : 

"  For  all  the  village  came  to  him, 
When  they  had  need  to  call, 
His  counsel  free  to  all  was  given, 
For  he  was  kind  to  all." 

And  then  he  had  his  hours  of  meditation.  When  the 
fog  was  rising,  and  he  was  alone  in  the  churchyard  with 
the  dead,  he  would  rest  on  his  spade  and  his  aged  eyes 
would  strangely  hover  about  between  that  one  mound, 

*  For  many  similar  verses  on  Sextons  and  Parish  Clerks  see  a  book 
"  Curious  Epitaphs  "  by  William  Andrews. 
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which  his  hand  had  not  reared,  for  it  covered  the  child  of 
his  old  age,  and  those  three  lorn  graves,  wherein  he  had 
laid  the  poor  victims  in  that  one  dark  village  story,  that 
had  so  shattered  the  arcadian  peace  of  his  days  and  had 
made  him  put  such  strange  questions  to  the  vicar.  And 
as  he  gazed  it  would  seem  as  if  those  three  graves  gave 
up  their  dead,  and  the  poor  creatures  all  came  forth  again 
and  played  their  parts  once  more.  And  then  he  looked 
up  and  saw  the  young  poet  standing  before  him,  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  old  heart  broke  into  words  : 

"Except  that  grave,   you  scarce  see  one 
That  was  not  dug  by  me. 
I'd  rather  dance  upon  them  all, 
Than  tread  upon  those  three." 

And  the  poet  listed  to  the  tale  and  made  it  immortal. 

Alas  !  the  dear  old  man  is  now  passing  away  for  ever. 
Our  revival  upon  selfish  hygienic  grounds  of  the  pagan 
cemetery  leaves  him  in  many  a  parish  an  anachronism. 
And  the  church  has  so  many  new  faces  about  it  now, 
organist,  surpliced  choirman,  acolyte,  what  not,  that 
the  old  parish  officer  scarcely  knows  the  place.  And 
then  our  legislative  destruction  of  the  old  parish  system 
has  sorely  perplexed  him  and  upset  his  mind. 

And  worst  of  all  the  parson  is  saying  : — "  It  is  an  un- 
satisfactory thing  to  have  a  sexton  at  all.  You  cannot 
remove  him,  if  you  wish."  In  many  a  parish  they  do 
not  in  fact  appoint  him  and  in  many  another,  where  they 
do,  they  mock  him  with  their  foolish  name  of  "  verger." 
The  newfangled  world  seems  incompetent  to  under- 
stand or  utilize  a  freehold  officer  of  the  parish.     They 
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may  then  get  whom  they  will  to  dig  the  graves  and  do 
the  work  and  pay  them  how  they  will,  these  new  sort  of 
vicars  and  these  impudent  parish  councillors.  His  old 
friend  Death  has  a  kindly  eye  to  the  parish  sexton,  and 
soon  shall  he  live  only  in  history. 
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TWO   REFORMERS 


I.    SAVONAROLA* 

The  most  tragic  figure  of  the  Renaissance  retains 
indestructible  vitality.  The  literature  which  debates  the 
character  and  career  of  Savonarola  continues  to  accumu- 
late. Deeply  interesting  in  himself,  the  meeting-point  of 
amazing  contradictions,  how  many  conflicting  forces  he 
touched,  whose  strife  is  perpetual  !  He  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted,  as  the  last  of  the  monks  and  the  first  of 
the  reformers,  as  the  fanatical  opponent  of  the  Renaissance 
and  as  its  most  characteristic  offspring,  as  a  vulgar  dema- 
gogue and  a  constructive  statesman,  as  a  charlatan  and  as 
a  prophet.  The  diverse  theories  accurately  reflect  the 
religious  and  political  standpoints  of  their  advocates.  A 
preacher  of  righteousness  who  was  the  Borgia's  victim 
could  count  on  the  patronage  of  Protestants  ;  and,  prob- 
ably, the  popular  judgment  in  Protestant  countries  is  an 
echo  of  Luther's  ardent  words  :  "  Though  the  feet  of  this 
holy  man  are  still  soiled  by  theological  mud,  he  neverthe- 

*  Fra   Girolamo  Savonarola ;  a  Biographical  Study  by  Herbert  Lucas. 
London:  Sands.     1899.     7*.  6d, 
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less  upheld  justification  by  faith  only  without  works  and 
therefore  he  was  burned  by  the  Pope.  But  he  lives  in 
blessedness,  and  Christ  canonizes  him  by  our  means,  even 
though  Pope  and  Papists  burst  with  rage."  The  Saxon 
reformer  claimed  too  much.  Savonarola  was  intensely 
conservative  :  he  held  the  complete  cycle  of  mediaeval 
doctrine  :  he  was  steeped  in  the  Bible,  but  he  understood 
it  as  the  mystics  and  the  schoolmen  understood  it,  not  as 
the  men  of  the  Renaissance  :  his  notions  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  were  borrowed  from  Constance  and  Basel :  he 
was  himself  a  monastic  reformer  of  the  mediaeval  type : 
his  ideas  of  toleration,  of  government,  of  justice  were 
frankly  mediaeval  :  at  his  execution  he  humbly  received 
a  plenary  indulgence  from  Alexander  VI.  Father  Lucas 
is  within  his  rights  in  claiming  him  as  the  precursor  of 
the  Counter-Reformation,  though  a  wider  view  of  history 
convicts  his  estimate  as  almost  grotesquely  absurd.  S. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  was  well  advised  in  prohibiting  the 
study  of  Savonarola's  writings  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  :  for  those  writings  throb  with  individu- 
ality and  everywhere  assume  the  mediaeval  belief  that  a 
bad  Pope  could  be  and  ought  to  be  resisted.  Father 
Lucas  is  well-informed  always,  generally  fair,  sometimes 
eloquent,  but  he  never  shakes  himself  free  from  the  bond- 
age of  his  ecclesiastica  parti  pris.  Most  of  his  conten- 
tions may  be  conceded,  and  yet  his  general  attitude  fail  to 
justify  itself.  Let  it  be  granted  that  Savonarola  was 
deceived  by  his  own  ardour  as  to  the  nature  of  his  predic- 
tions, that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  political  projects,  that 

he  was  technically  in  the  wrong  when  he  disobeyed  his 
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ecclesiastical  superiors,  that  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  was  not  conspicuously  worse  than  the  con- 
science of  the  time  permitted,  and  still  the  broad  facts 
remain  that  the  mainspring  of  Savonarola's  life  was  a 
pure  passion  for  righteousness,  that  the  real  source  of 
his  collision  with  the  Pope  was  the  Pope's  abominable 
iniquity,  that  his  condemnation  was  the  triumph  of 
wickedness.  Father  Lucas  says,  both  truly  and  elo- 
quently, "  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola  had  sounded  the 
long-drawn  and  wailing  blast  of  a  fearless  challenge  to  all 
the  powers  of  wickedness,"  but  he  goes  on  to  conclude 
that  "  the  question  of  Savonarola's  conflict  with  Alex- 
ander VI."  remains  an  open  question,  as  to  which  his  own 
opinion  is  decidedly  that  the  Pope  was  in  the  right  ! 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  expect  no  more  from  a  writer  who 
so  frankly  confesses  his  religious  disqualification  for  writ- 
ing the  history  of  a  Reformer.  The  reform  of  the 
Church  was  to  be  effected  "  by  the  uncompromising 
assertion  of  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in 
his  official  capacity,  whatever  might  be  his  personal  short- 
comings or  even  vices,"  and  that  "  official  capacity  "  has 
no  limits  in  the  realms  of  faith  and  morals.  These  are 
unquestionably  the  principles  of  Loyola  and  the  doctrines 
of  modern  Romanism,  but  how  far  they  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  interests  of  truth  and  equity  was  proved  by 
Savonarola's  fate,  and  is  being  proved  afresh  in  France 
at  this  *  very  time.  The  balanced  judgment  of  Bishop 
Creighton  takes  account  of  all  the  extenuations  which 
can  be  pleaded  for  the  agents  of  Savonarola's  murder.     It 

*  1899 
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is  but  just  to  say  that  only  the  necessities  of  his  personal 
belief  seem  to  hold  back  Father  Lucas  from  the  same 
conclusion. 

"  It  is  unjust  to  Alexander  VI.  to  represent  him  as  the 
chief  author  of  Savonarola's  ruin  ;  but  he  gave  his  sanction 
at  the  last  to  the  schemes  of  Savonarola's  foes.  It  is 
needless  to  discuss  the  technical  points  at  issue  between 
Savonarola  and  the  Pope  ;  it  is  enough  that  the  Papal 
policy  in  Italy  demanded  the  destruction  of  a  noble  effort 
to  make  Christianity  the  animating  principle  of  life. 
Even  a  Pope  so  purely  secular  as  Alexander  VI.  is  said  in 
later  years  to  have  regretted  Savonarola's  death  ;  Julius 
II.  ordered  Raffaelle  to  place  him  among  the  Doctors  of 
the  Church  in  his  great  fresco  of  the  Disputa  ;  and  his 
claims  to  canonization  were  more  than  once  discussed. 
The  Church  silently  grieved  over  his  loss  when  he  was 
gone,  when  political  difficulties  had  passed  away,  and  the 
memory  of  the  fervent  preacher  of  righteousness  alone 
remained." 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  broader  aspects  of 
Savonarola's  career  because  they  undoubtedly  have  deter- 
mined the  verdicts  which  have  been  passed  upon  his 
character.  Yet  perhaps  the  man  himself  is  best  judged 
on  the  lower  level  of  his  civic  and  local  behaviour.  Not 
himself  a  native  of  Florence  he  conceived  a  passionate 
affection  for  the  city  which  he  clothed  with  the  attributes 
of  the  chosen  people.  There  was  obviously  something 
strained  and  absurd  about  such  a  conception  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Niccolo  Machia- 

velli  :    and  the  easy   collapse  of  Savonarola's  theocratic 
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regime  demonstrated  its  essential  artificiality  :  but  this 
detracts  nothing  from  the  achievement  considered  as  the 
work  of  a  man's  personal  influence.  He  infected  the 
Florentines  with  his  own  moral  enthusiasm  :  he  blended 
in  their  minds,  as  in  his  own,  the  ideas  of  patriotism  and 
civic  righteousness  ;  he  intoxicated  them  with  his  dream 
of  a  kingdom  of  God  set  up  visibly  on  the  earth.  The 
prosaic  slightly  cynical  mind  of  the  modern  reader  finds  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  Savonarola's  methods  could 
have  been  as  efFectual  as  they  undoubtedly  were.  We 
read  with  impatience,  perhaps  with  contempt,  of  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  children,  of  garlanded  friars  dancing  to 
psalm-singing,  of  pyramids  of  "vanities"  collected  by 
juvenile  inquisitors  :  and  in  cold  blood  it  was  ridiculous 
enough  even  then.  Italy  laughed  at  Florence — but  on 
the  spot  and  at  the  time  it  was  not  ludicrous  but  an 
epiphany  of  Divine  grace.  "  The  children  were  held  in 
such  reverence,"  writes  Landucci  an  eye-witness,  "  that 
every  one  abstained  from  scandalous  vice.  Not  a  word 
on  such  matters  was  to  be  heard  from  young  or  old  dur- 
ing that  holy  time  ;  but  it  was  short.  The  wicked  have 
proved  more  powerful  than  the  good.  Brief  as  it  was, 
may  God  be  praised  that  I  saw  that  holy  time."  It  has 
been  argued  with  much  force  that  Savonarola's  predic- 
tions had  a  mischievous  effect  on  the  Florentines  of  the 
next  generation  in  whom  they  induced  an  impolitic 
dependence  on  foreign  aid  and  a  fanatical  faith  in  the 
destiny  of  Florence.  This  may  be  admitted  ;  but  had  it 
been  otherwise  the  fate  of  Florence  could  not  have  been 

averted.     That  the  final  overthrow  of  Florentine  liberty 
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was  not  unrelieved  by  heroism  was  directly  traceable  to 
Savonarola's  influence.  Without  Savonarola  there  would 
have  been  no  Francesco  Ferucci.  The  children  whom 
he  had  marshalled  in  procession  lived  to  become  the  last 
champions  of  the  republic.  These  (to  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds)  "were  really  the  backbone 
of  the  nation,  the  class  which  might  have  saved  the  State 
if  salvation  had  been  possible."  Salvation  was  not  possible, 
but  that  disaster  was  associated  with  memories  not  wholly 
base  was  the  gift  of  Savonarola.  It  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  in  Florence  from  the  first  anniversary  of  his 
martyrdom  until  modern  times  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
has  never  been  destitute  of  symbols  of  regret  and 
homage. 
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The  name  of  Huldreich  Zwingli,  or  Zwinglius,  has 
a  great  place  in  the  literature  of  the  reformed  Church  of 
England,  and  it  has  continued  in  the  usage  of  contro- 
versialists until  the  present  time.  In  the  voluminous  cor- 
respondence provoked  by  the  "  Church  crisis  "  references 
to  the  Swiss  Reformer  have  been  frequent  and  not  always 
relevant.  His  name  however  is  a  symbol  rather  than  a 
memory  :  it  rather  expresses  a  theory  than  denotes  a 
person.  Zwinglianism  stands  over  against  "Lutheranism" 
and  "  Anglicanism  "  as  the  thorough-going  logical  con- 
tradiction of  every  theory  of  the  "  Real  Presence." 
Probably  Zwingli  is  the  least  known  of  all  the  reformers, 
and  yet  in  some  respects  he  is  the  most  interesting.  His 
sphere  of  action  was  a  small  one.  He  did  not  in  his  own 
day  attract  the  notice  or  wield  the  influence  of  his  Saxon 
rival,  but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  in  the  long 
run  his  contribution  to  the  religious  development  of 
Europe  has  not  been  more  considerable  than  Luther's. 
The  two  men  were  born  within  a  few  weeks  of  one 
another,  they  reached  their  conclusions  independently 
and  by  diverse  routes  ;  their  conceptions,  methods,  ideals 
were  different,  and  they  neither  understood  nor  trusted 
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one  another.  Zwingli  was  a  son  of  the  Alps,  bred 
among  republican  peasants  in  the  altitudes  where  the 
eternal  snow  disputes  the  advance  of  civilization,  breathing 
a  political  atmosphere  from  his  cradle,  and  inheriting 
from  generations  of  free  ancestors  a  rough  contempt  for 
the  hierarchies  of  mediaeval  Christendom.  He  had  seen 
very  early  the  seamy  side  of  contemporary  society.  As  a 
young  man  of  character  and  influence  he  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  Cardinal  Schinner,  the  representative  in 
Switzerland  of  the  warlike  Julius  II.  A  papal  pension  of 
fifty  florins  secured  his  services  for  the  cardinal  and 
enabled  him  to  pursue  the  theological,  and  especially  the 
classical,  studies  to  which  he  was  passionately  devoted. 
Switzerland  at  that  time  was  a  hive  of  mercenaries,  and, 
as  such,  an  object  of  anxious  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
great  Powers — France,  the  Papacy,  and  the  Empire — 
which  fought  for  the  rich  prize  of  Italy.  An  organized 
system  of  pensions  attached  the  Confederates  to  one  or 
other  of  these  opponents.  Constantly  the  Swiss  descended 
from  their  mountains  and  waged  war  in  the  Peninsula  : 
from  such  campaigns  they  returned,  if  they  returned 
at  all,  corrupted  by  the  wealth,  the  vices,  and  the 
irreligion  for  which  Italy  was  famous.  The  foreign 
service  was  an  open  sore  in  the  community,  a  plague- 
spot  indicating  fatal  disease.  Throughout  his  career 
Zwingli,  who  had  himself  accompanied  an  Italian  ex- 
pedition, had  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  monstrous  evils 
which  he  subsequently  denounced,  firmly  opposed  the 
pension    system,    and    thus    waked    against    himself    the 

relentless  animosities  of  those  whose  vices  he  rebuked, 
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whose  ambitions  he  thwarted,  and  whose  gains  he  cut 
off.  Reformation  from  the  first  was  for  him  essentially  a 
national  affair  :  he  was  always  at  bottom  a  politician,  and 
the  mould  in  which  his  religious  opinions  took  shape  was 
provided  by  his  experience  as  a  social  reformer  in  a  free 
republic.  He  reached  his  convictions  not,  as  Luther, 
through  the  agonies  of  spiritual  conflict,  but  naturally 
through  his  Biblical  and  classical  studies.  The  Swiss 
was  a  secular  priest,  a  humanist,  an  exegete,  an  icono- 
clast ;  the  German  was  an  Augustinian,  a  theologian, 
a  mystic,  a  conservative.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of 
history  that  the  Papacy  always  treated  the  former  with 
gentleness  and  the  latter  with  extreme  harshness.  The 
quarrels  of  relatives  are  immitigable :  Luther  was  in 
certain  important  particulars  of  the  same  spirit  as  the 
Mediaeval  Church  which  he  broke  up.  Zwingli  was  of 
another  spirit  altogether.  Yet  while  the  Saxon  was 
pursued  with  relentless  hate,  the  Swiss  was  flattered  and 
tolerated. 

Zwingli's  ecclesiastical  arrangements  reflected  the  ideas 
of  Swiss  democracy,  as  Luther's  those  of  German  aris- 
tocracy. The  Reformation  in  Switzerland  was  an  affair 
of  the  people,  in  Germany  the  business  of  princes.  The 
contrast  runs  through  the  whole  process  of  change  in  the 
two  countries.  We  can  recognize  in  the  work  of  the 
Swiss  reformer  the  characteristics  of  democracy.  On  the 
one  hand  Swiss  Protestantism  was  thorough,  moral,  and 
heroic  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  tyrannous,  brutal,  and 
inconsistent.  The  Church  reproduced  the  virtues  and 
the  vices  of  the  commune  with  which  it  was  practically 
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identified.  A  commune  is  always  in  deadly  earnest,  it 
scorns  half-measures,  it  is  ruthlessly  logical.  So  at  Zurich, 
and  wherever  the  direct  influences  of  Zurich  extended, 
there  was  a  clean  sweep  made  if  the  old  system.  The 
Mass  became  a  love-feast  :  "  idols,"  including  pictures, 
bells,  and  organs,  as  well  as  crosses,  roods,  and  images, 
were  thrown  to  the  flames :  the  recalcitrant  citizens 
were  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  civic  government ; 
and  the  community  was  rigorously  purged.  But  such 
violences  provoke  reaction  :  and  such  simplicity  of  logic 
is  not  for  this  world.  Zwingli,  face  to  face  with  the 
Anabaptists,  is  driven  to  use  the  arguments  and  take  up 
the  position  of  the  hierarchy  he  had  overthrown.  It  is 
significant  that  half  a  century  later  Whitgift  finds  in 
Zwingli's  writings  an  armoury  of  weapons  against  the 
Puritans,  who  yet  probably  owe  more  to  Zwingli  than  to 
any  other  man.  This  curious  element  of  contradiction 
runs  through  Zwingli's  theology.  He  is  the  true  author 
of  English  Sabbatarianism,  for  Calvin  only  adopted  and 
exaggerated  his  servile  attitude  towards  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  this  legalism  was  directly  opposed  to  his 
whole  treatment  of  Christianity.  He  violently  abolished 
the  traditional  symbols  of  religion,  and  then  reduced  the 
Sacraments  to  mere  symbols.  Influenced  by  his  classical 
studies  he  extended  salvation  to  the  eminent  Pagans  of 
antiquity,  and  then  promulged  a  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
sovereignty  which  reduced  the  liberty  of  the  human  will 
to  a  mere  fiction.  Such  contradictions  could  be  almost 
indefinitely  multiplied  ;  they  reflect  the  strenuous  circum- 
stances of  the  time  not  less  than  the  mental  confusions 
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of  the  Reformer,  but  certainly  they  add  to  the  difficulty 
of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  teaching. 

With  regard  to  the  Holy  Communion  his  language  is 
not  free  from  ambiguity.  "  He  regarded  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  says  Von  Ranlce,  "  in  the  light  of  a  feast  of 
commemoration  and  affection.  He  held  to  the  words 
of  Paul ;  that  we  are  one  body,  because  we  eat  of  one 
bread ;  for,  says  he,  every  one  confesses  by  that  act 
that  he  belongs  to  the  society  which  acknowledges 
Christ  to  be  its  Saviour,  and  in  which  all  Christians  are 
one  body  :  this  is  community  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 
He  would  not  admit  that  he  regarded  the  Eucharist  as 
mere  bread.  '  If,'  said  he,  '  bread  and  wine,  sanctified  by 
the  grace  of  God,  are  distributed,  is  not  the  whole  body 
of  Christ  as  it  were  sensibly  given  to  His  followers  ? '  " 
The  article,  to  which  both  Zwingli  and  Luther  sub- 
scribed at  Marburg  in  1529,  seems  to  go  further.  "We 
believe  .  .  .  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar  is  a  Sacra- 
ment of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
the  spiritual  partaking  of  this  body  and  blood  is  specially 
necessary  to  every  true  Christian."  But  when  the  con- 
ciliatory Bucer  renewed  the  attempt  to  unite  the 
Reformers,  he  had  greater  success  with  Luther  than  with 
Zwingli,  who  insisted  on  accompanying  an  ambiguous 
consent  with  qualifications  which  neutralized  it  altogether. 
If  doctrines  may  be  justly  judged  by  their  developments, 
then  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  is  not 
unfairly  described  in  the  Articles  as  one  which  teaches 
that  "  Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  be  only  badges  or 

tokens  of  Christian   men's    profession."     When    Luther 
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refused  Zwingli's  hand  at  Marburg  his  action  was 
churlish  and  unchristian,  but  he  said  the  truth  in  the 
memorable  words,  "  Ihr  hab'  einen  andern  Geist  als  wir." 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  Reformation  has  demon- 
strated the  essential  divergence  which  the  outspoken 
German  divined.  Of  the  personality  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
former this  may  well  be  said,  that  when  on  the  field  of 
Cappel,  October  II,  1531,  Huldreich  Zwingli,  a  wounded 
man,  was  murdered  by  his  enemies,  the  most  attractive  of 
the  first  generation  of  Reformers  passed  away. 
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IN  A  NORTHERN  BAY 

I  have  only  seen  the  bay  when  the  sea  has  been 
gentle,  at  the  most  whitening  a  little  against  the  yellow 
sand,  into  a  sliding  pattern  like  white  lace.  At  sunrise,  a 
steel  mirror,  coloured  at  sunset  with  more  sombre  lights, 
half  deep  shadow  and  half  chilled  into  whiteness  under 
moonlight,  the  sea  lies  there  before  one,  filling  one's  eyes, 
as  if  there  were  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  changing 
and  unchangeable  water.  Between  the  sea  and  the  low 
bank  on  which  the  village  has  grouped  itself,  there  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  sand,  ending  on  one  side  in  a  curve  of 
rocks  and  a  sandy  cliff,  and  on  the  other  in  a  little  rocky 
point  running  out  into  the  sea,  with  its  old  church,  its  few, 
huddled  cottages,  the  fishing-boats  drawn  up  against  it. 
Half-way  along,  the  naked  ribs  of  a  wreck  clutch  the 
sand,  where  a  storm  drove  them  deep  into  it.  Cobles  lie 
eagerly  on  the  sand,  with  their  delicately  curved  keels, 
waiting,  like  impatient  horses,  to  race  into  the  sea.  Be- 
yond the  point  lie  miles  of  green  moorland,  along  which 
you  can  follow  the  sea  into  other  bays,  which  it  does  but 
drift  into  and  drift  out  of,  indifferent  to  the  land,  which 
has  here  no  hold  upon  it,  as  it  seems  to  stretch  out 
ineffectual  arms. 
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Between  the  house  and  the  sea  there  is  only  a  slope  of 
grass  and  the  narrow  beach.  The  little  world  of  the 
place  passes  to  and  fro  under  our  eyes  along  the  narrow 
beach  ;  the  fishing-boats  and  the  yachts  go  out  over  the 
sea  ;  nothing  ever  changes  ;  there  are  always  the  same 
faces  and  the  same  sails.  Only  the  sea  changes  continu- 
ally, like  music,  visible  cadence  after  cadence.  One 
seems  to  live  with  dull  senses,  fantastically  awake  under  a 
sort  of  exterior  sleep,  as  if  hypnotized  by  the  sea.  There 
is  something  terrible  in  so  much  peace.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  one  could  be  so  sleepily  happy  as  one  ought  to  be 
here. 

The  sea  is  a  mirror,  not  only  to  the  clouds,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  but  to  all  one's  dreams,  to 
all  one's  speculations.  The  room  of  mirrors,  in 
which  the  Lady  of  Shalott  wove  her  fate,  is  but  an 
image  of  the  sea's  irresistible  imprisonment  of  oneself 
alone  with  oneself.  Reflections  enter  from  without,  but 
only  reflections,  and  these  too  are  dimmed  into  the 
shadowy  life  of  the  mirror.  The  sea  tells  us  that  every- 
thing is  changing  and  that  nothing  ever  changes,  that 
tides  go  out  and  return,  that  all  existence  is  a  rhythm  ; 
neither  calm  nor  storm  breaks  the  rhythm,  only  hastens  or 
holds  it  back  for  a  moment ;  all  agitation  being  but  a 
tempo  rubato.  Mountains  give  hope,  woods  a  kind  of 
mysterious  friendliness  with  the  earth,  but  the  sea  reminds 
us  that  we  are  helpless.  In  cities  we  can  escape  thought, 
we  can  deaden  feeling,  we  can  forget  that  yesterday 
mattered  or  that  to-morrow  will  matter.  But  the  sea 
has  no  compromises,  no  evasions,  none  of  the  triviality  of 
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meadows,  among  which  we  can  be  petty  without  suffer- 
ing rebuke.  The  sea  is  austere,  implacable,  indifferent ; 
it  has  nothing  to  tell  us ;  it  is  an  eternal  question.  It 
comes  seeming  to  offer  us  peace,  a  lullaby,  sleep  ;  but  it 
is  the  sleep  of  a  narcotic,  never  quite  releasing  us  from 
consciousness ;  and  it  is  there  always  before  us,  like  the 
narcotic,  with  the  fascination  of  death  itself. 

Yet,  as  ecstasy  is  only  possible  to  one  who  is  conscious 
of  the  possibility  of  despair,  so  the  sea,  as  it  detaches  us 
from  the  world  and  our  safeguards  and  our  happy  forget- 
fulnesses,  and  sets  us  by  ourselves,  as  momentary  as  the 
turn  of  a  wave  and  mattering  hardly  more  to  the 
universe,  gives  us,  if  we  will  take  them,  moments  of 
almost  elemental  joy.  The  salt  taste  of  the  sea-wind, 
the  soft  enveloping  touch  of  the  water,  the  little  voice 
whispering  among  the  rocks,  the  wings  of  a  seagull,  rigid 
in  the  fierce  abandonment  of  flight,  the  caress  of  the 
sand  upon  one's  feet,  as  one  walks  slowly,  at  night,  under 
a  great  vault  of  darkness :  these,  surely,  are  some  of  the 
few  flawless  sensations  which  merely  animal  pleasure  can 
give  us.  Happiness,  no  doubt,  would  be  to  put  off  our 
souls,  as  one  puts  off  an  uneasy  garment,  and  enjoy  these 
things  as  it  would  then  be  possible  to  enjoy  them.  Or 
do  we,  after  all,  feel  them  more  keenly,  since  more 
consciously,  for  the  moment,  because  they  are  not  our 
inner  life,  but  a  release  from  our  inner  life  ? 
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The  reading  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  books  on 
London  in  the  past  which  have  been  lately  issued  creates 
in  the  mind  an  agreeable  sense  of  contrast — just  such 
a  complacent  impression  as  that  derived  when,  seated  in 
a  cosy  study  by  the  fire's  blaze,  of  a  raw  winter's  evening, 
we  comfortably  compare  our  own  well-being  with  the 
unpleasing  plights  of  our  fellows  compelled  to  be  abroad 
in  the  cold  and  the  slush.  So,  when  we  compare  the 
kind  of  life  led  in  the  comparatively  small  London  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  with  that  of  the  average  inhabitant  of 
the  "  province  covered  with  houses  "  of  our  time,  we  can 
fully  appreciate  the  advantages  we  enjoy  over  those  of 
even  the  smartest  of  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  days  of 
Sheridan  or  Byron. 

The  late  Lord  Cholmondeley,  who  died  some  ten  years 
back  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-three,  once  remarked  to 
me  that  the  greatest  event  of  modern  times  was  not  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  or  even  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria,  but  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1 85 1,  the  inaugural  ceremony  of  which  is  so  pleasantly 
described  in  Mr.  a  Beckett's  genial  "  London  at  the  End  or 

the  Century."    In  a  certain  sense  the  venerable  Marquis,  a 
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most  intelligent  and  observant  man,  was  quite  right.  By 
inducing  thousands  to  leave  their  country  homes  and  to 
visit  the  Metropolis — travelling  in  those  days  was  but  a 
new-found  delight — the  first  Exhibition  brushed  away 
countless  cobwebs,  removed  innumerable  prejudices,  and 
altered  our  entire  social  system  for  the  better.  It  did 
much,  moreover,  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  sense  of  the 
nation  and  indeed  of  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  to 
improve  general  taste  in  art.  People  saw  that  the  views 
of  life  they  had  hitherto  entertained  were  exceedingly 
limited  and  hampered  by  old-time  notions  which  must  be 
cast  aside,  if  they  intended  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  their  age.  Hence,  to  quote  Lord  Cholmondeley 
again,  u  civilization  literally  radiated  from  Hyde  Park  and 
penetrated  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom." 
From  that  memorable  date  the  progress  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  especially  of  England  and  of  the  English- 
speaking  races,  has  been  prodigious. 

People  did  not  trouble  themselves  over-much  about  the 
poor  and  the  East  End  when  George  was  King,  and  that 
"  baggage,  Lucy  Southwell,  that  curtseys  like  a  bear,  Mrs. 
Bijean,  and  the  other  fine  ladies  who  robbed  Jimmy 
Lumley  of  money  at  cards,"  as  Walpole  tells  us  they 
did,  would  never  have  dreamt  of  "  doing  a  turn  "  at  a 
Whitechapel  Sunday  smoking  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
'Any  and  'Arriet.  Evolution,  however,  is  already  stepping 
in,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  'Arries  and  'Arriets  left. 
Education  is  transforming  them,  and  'Arriet  is  already 
dropping  her  plumes  and  picking  up  her  h's,  and  'Arry 
scarcely  ever  besports  mother-of-pearl  buttons  down  the 
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seams  of  his  "bags."  'Tis  sad  it  should  be  so,  for  'Arry 
and  'Arriet  were  in  their  way  picturesque,  and  now  they 
will  only  be  dowdy  and  perhaps  priggish. 

We  were  at  war  a  hundred  years  back,  and  thousands 
of  young  men  were  being  sent  out  to  fight  the  French  for 
King  George  upon  his  throne,  but  who  cared  for  the  girls 
those  brave  defenders  left  behind  'em?  Queen  Charlotte 
never  dreamt  of  asking  them  to  tea  with  her  at  Windsor 
Castle,  as  her  august  and  lamented  granddaughter  did, 
treating  them,  too,  even  as  she  did  her  most  honoured 
guests.  It  was  not  hardness  of  heart  or  thoughtlessness 
that  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  apparent  indifference  to 
the  sufferings  of  others,  but  the  gulf  which  then  existed 
between  class  and  class.  Besides,  was  there  not  a  special 
war  prayer  said  in  all  the  churches  ?  Surely  it  was  sheer 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  look  after  people  who 
were  fighting  for  King  and  country,  and  therefore  obvi- 
ously under  the  special  protection  of  the  said  Providence, 
familiarly  called  "  Provvy  "  by  that  impenitent  old  lady 
Mrs.  Pat  Boyle.  It  has  taken  nearly  a  hundred  years  for 
the  press  to  drive  into  people's  hearts  the  seeds  of  certain 
home-truths  which  have  at  last  taken  root  and  are 
blossoming  profusely,  so  that  our  fine  ladies,  even  if  they 
do  get  a  good  advertisement  for  themselves  and  their 
immediate  circle,  can  scarcely  do  enough  for  our  soldiers 
and  their  belongings.  It  is  the  fashion  :  well,  so  be  it ; 
it  is  a  good  fashion. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  religion  we  are  better  off  than 

were  our  forebears.     A  hundred  years  ago  Society  said  it 

believed,  but  didn't.     The  churches  were  nearly  empty, 
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but  the  Dissenting  chapels  were  packed  to  overflow.  The 
Quakers  were  flourishing,  and  still  wore  their  quaint 
costumes,  the  Jews  kept  very  quiet,  and  led  their  own 
old-world  lives  in  the  East  End  and  troubled  West  End 
restaurants  and  theatres  as  little  as  possible.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  slowly  recovering  from  the  shock  they 
had  received  during  the  Gordon  riots. 

We  have  got  into  our  heads  that  Sunday  was  better 
observed  in  the  puritanic  acceptance  of  the  word  three 
or  four  generations  back  than  it  is  now.  It  was  quite 
otherwise.  All  the  great  ladies  when  the  Queen  came 
to  the  throne,  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  the  Duchess 
of  Rutland,  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  the  Lady  Hyde 
Parker,  the  Misses  Walpole,  had  regular  card-parties  on  a 
Sunday,  and  there  were  concerts  and  receptions  all  over 
the  town  announced  with  becoming  regularity  in  the 
w  Morning  Post."  There  is  no  better  way  to  obtain  at  the 
least  expense  of  thought  and  research  a  fair  idea  of  life  in 
old  London  than  to  read  Mr.  Heckethorn's  amusing  and 
delightful  volume  "  London  Souvenirs."  It  is  easy  reading 
and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Metropolis  as  it  was  when 
powder  and  patches  were  worn  and  young  men  went  to 
balls  in  light  pink  satin  and  silver  lace.  The  chapter  on 
clubs  and  gambling  is  particularly  instructive.  There 
were  in  1724  in  London  alone  thirty-five  well-known 
gambling-houses.  Nearly  all  our  most  respectable  West 
End  clubs  were  originally  gambling-houses,  as  the  Cocoa 
Tree,  which  is  still  flourishing  as  a  club  at  No.  64  St. 
James's  Street.  One  night  late  in  the  last  century  there 
was    a    cast    at    hazard,    the    difference   of    which    was 
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£  1 80,000.  That  present  pink  of  perfection,  a  White's," 
was  perhaps  the  most  appalling  gambling  hell  in  Europe. 
"  The  young  men  of  the  age,"  says  Walpole,  "  lose  there 
j£  1 0,000,  j£  1 5,000,  ^20,000  in  an  evening."  The  play 
at  this  club  was  only  for  rouleaux  of  £50  each,  and 
generally  there  was  ^10,000  in  gold  on  the  table.  The 
gamesters  began  by  pulling  off  their  embroidered  clothes, 
and  put  on  frieze  garments,  or  turned  their  coats  inside 
out  for  luck.  They  put  on  pieces  of  leather  to  save  their 
lace  ruffles,  and  to  guard  their  eyes  from  the  light,  and  to 
prevent  tumbling  their  hair,  wore  high-crowned  straw 
hats  with  broad  brims,  and  sometimes  masks  to  conceal 
their  emotions.  Almack's  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Goose  Tree  Club — a  rather  significant  name — and  Pitt 
was  one  of  its  most  constant  frequenters,  and  there  met 
his  adherents.  Gibbon  was  also  a  member,  when  the 
club  was  still  Almack's — which,  indeed,  was  the  name  of 
its  founder  and  original  proprietor. 

The  worst  of  our  "  decadent  "  novels  is  as  pure  as  a 
nursery  book  in  point  of  decency  as  compared  with  some 
of  the  tales  printed  in  the  "  Ladies'  Magazine  "  between 
1783  and  1799,  in  which  the  interest  centres  round  some 
abominable  case  of  seduction  by  a  wicked  young  squire, 
the  fair  Amanda  or  Malvina  being  nearly  always  drugged 
and  forced  into  a  London  bagnio  whilst  her  Lothario 
goes  in  search  of  fresh  victims.  If  by  chance  in  the  end 
he  does  marry  his  Amanda,  he  is  previously  whitewashed 
for  the  ceremony  by  an  appeal  to  his  looks  and  to  his 
rank — above  all  to  his  rank. 

How  different  from  that  of  any  of  her  predecessors  was 
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the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria,  whose  children  and  grand- 
children have  their  hands  so  full  of  philanthropic  work  as 
to  give  piquancy  to  the  delightful  story  told  of  Princess 
Louise  of  Wales,  when  a  girl,  who  one  day  said  to  her 
father,  "  How  pleasant  it  must  have  been  to  be  born 
in  the  days  when  there  were  no  exhibitions  and  insti- 
tutions and  things  to  open  and  shut  !  "  It  is  the  press 
that  has  done  it.  Little  by  little,  its  thousand  voices  have 
preached  day  by  day  duty  between  class  and  class  and  in- 
dividual and  individual,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  the  won- 
derful age  that  has  risen  out  of  the  heterogeneous  disorder 
of  that  eighteenth  century  whose  picturesque  and  quaint 
souvenirs  are  so  pleasantly  revived  by  Messrs.  T.  R.  Way 
and  H.  B.  Wheatley  in  their  volume  on  "Thames-Side 
and  South  Suburban  Reliques  of  Old  London,"  we  can 
look  back  with  some  pride  on  our  progress,  but  not,  alas, 
on  our  artistic  progress,  as  the  turning  over  of  a  few  pages 
of  Mr.  Way's  beautiful  etchings  will  soon  convince  us. 
The  pseudo-Flemish  architecture  of  modern  London  is  a 
poor  thing  when  compared  with  the  stately  Elizabethan, 
Jacobean,  and  Georgian  of  a  bygone  age. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  too  hard  on  our  foreberrs. 
They  at  least  had  elegant  manners  and  a  splendid  sense  or 
dignity  which  we  lack  almost  entirely.  People  a  century 
back  were  very  kind  to  the  poor,  especially  in  the  country, 
and  hospitable  without  ostentation  to  their  neighbours. 
They  were  great  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  the  past  few 
weeks  have  shown  that  their  grandsons  and  great-grand- 
sons are  worthy  of  them.     The  roll-call  of  this  our  latest 

war  teems  with  names  of  gallant  men  and  youths  who 
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have  bled  as  willingly  for  England  as  did  their  ancestors, 
of  whose  familiar  names  every  Englishman  is  proud. 
There  were  good  people  then  as  now,  but  their  goodness 
was  developed  in  another  way.  The  principle  was  the 
same,  but  the  practice  was  different.  Our  ancestors  were 
not  practical,  and  we  are.  Elizabeth  Fry  was  the  first  prac- 
tical Englishwoman.  She  set  the  ball  of  common-sense 
philanthropy  rolling,  and  what  a  lot  of  good  women  and 
men  too  have  picked  it  up  and  thrown  it  farther  since 
that  day,  now  close  upon  eighty  years  ago,  when  Bessie 
Fry  in  her  quiet  Quaker  way  wrote  to  Richilda  Gurney, 
saying,  "  I  think  I  have  done  some  good."  Some  good  ! 
Great  Heavens,  we  should  think  so  !  Look  at  Hogarth's 
pictures  of  Newgate  and  Bedlam,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  order  and  decency  of  a  modern  prison  or  madhouse, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  work  Eliza- 
beth Fry  and  her  successors  have  accomplished  in  less 
than  a  century  in  the  names  of  charity,  and  of  a  wider 
comprehension  of  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

We  have  lately  set  up  in  our  midst  the  Golden  Calf  all 
too  prominently,  and  a  few  old-fashioned  people  may 
sometimes  wonder  what  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and 
Romney's  great  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  say  could 
they  but  see  their  descendants  squabbling  up  Mrs.  Gold- 
enough,  the  latest  millionairess's  staircase,  for  the  sake 
of  a  concert,  a  supper  and  a  handful  of  shares  in  a  bogus 
gold  mine.  "  Old  Mother  "  Goldenough,  whose  father 
was  an  acrobat,  and  whose  husband  turned  his  first  million 
by  swallowing  diamonds  in  South  Africa,  is  quite  right  to 

play  society  queen  if  society  queens  will  let  her.     For  all 
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that,  the  beholding  of  the  procession  of  duchesses  and 
snobbesses  into  her  drawing-room  is  a  sorry  sight,  although, 
to  be  sure,  the  dear  old  lady  did  give  the  other  day  a  cer- 
tain ducal  poodle  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  War  Fund. 
But  then  why  should  poor  little  Mrs.  Plantagenet  get  the 
cold  shoulder  simply  because  her  husband  allowed  himself 
to  be  ruined  by  millionaire  Goldenough,  and  committed 
suicide  in  consequence  ?  We  must  get  rid  of  the  Golden 
Calf.  He  is  an  ugly  beast,  and  a  dangerous  one,  who, 
when  least  we  expect  it,  may  turn  himself  into  an  all- 
devouring  wolf,  and  do  us  cruel  harm. 

Possibly  some  baby  born  a  few  days  ago  will  live  to  see 
the  first  year  of  the  twenty-first  century — my  Lady 
Carew  who  was  born  in  1798  is  only  just  dead.  If  he  is 
observant,  and  has  a  good  memory,  he  will  be  able  to  talk 
to  future  generations  of  us  and  our  ways  of  life,  and  they 
will  perchance  wonder  how  we  could  possibly  live  in  the 
midst  of  such  barbaric  surroundings. 
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Jowett  was  fond  of  saying  that  Boswell  was  a  genius, 
and  some  of  his  friends  and  pupils  interpreted  this 
judgment  into  a  half-conscious  wish  that  he  too  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  patient  worshipper  always  at  his 
elbow  to  record  his  conversation.  Dr.  Evelyn  Abbott 
and  Dr.  Lewis  Campbell  have  done  much,  both  by  their 
previous  Life  and  by  the  later  volume  of  Letters,  to  give 
the  world  a  nearer  view  of  the  greatest  college  head  of 
his  day.  But  neither  Life  nor  Letters  can  give  any  idea 
of  Jowett's  daily  talk,  which  was  quite  as  remarkable  in 
its  way  as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Jowett  and  Johnson  had 
truly  many  striking  points  of  difference,  but  they  were 
superficial,  or  related  to  those  habits  which  are  the  result 
of  circumstances  rather  than  an  expression  of  character. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a  slovenly  Bohemian,  idle,  and  often 
intemperate.  Dr.  Jowett  detested  Bohemianism  and 
eccentricity  of  all  kinds,  was  a  model  of  neatness  in  his 
dress,  and  a  pattern  of  precision  in  his  hours.  Johnson 
bawled,  and  Jowett  chirped  :  but  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  two  men  towards  the  world  and  their  fellow-creatures 
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was  the  same.  Both  had  the  virtue,  or  the  vice,  of  in- 
credulity, and  the  Master  of  Balliol  hesitated  as  little  as 
the  Sage  of  Fleet  Street  to  give  the  lie  direct  to  any  one 
whom  he  disbelieved.  The  pendant  to  Johnson's  "  Sir, 
don't  tell  that  story  again  :  you  can't  think  how  poor  a 
figure  you  make  in  telling  it "  was  Jowett's  favourite 
comment,  "  there's  a  great  deal  of  hard  lying  in  the 
world,  especially  amongst  people  whose  character  it  is 
impossible  to  suspect."  Both  moralists  had  a  hearty 
contempt  for  the  cui  bono  school  of  philosophy,  and  a 
perhaps  exaggerated  admiration  for  those  who,  in  Johnson's 
words,  are  helping  to  drive  on  the  system  of  the  world. 
In  the  presence  of  both  intellectual  pretension  stood 
abashed,  and  loose  talk  was  repressed.  Both  practised 
conversation,  not  merely  as  an  art,  but  as  a  duty,  and 
both  influenced  their  generation  a  great  deal  more  by 
their  spoken  than  their  written  words.  We  doubt,  for 
instance,  whether  any  one  ever  rose  a  stronger  or  a  wiser 
man  from  reading  a  number  of  the  "  Rambler  "  or  a  page 
of  "  Rasselas "  j  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  one  left 
Dr.  Johnson's  company  without  feeling  that  his  moral 
constitution  had  been  braced  up.  Dr.  Jowett's  transla- 
tions of  Plato  and  Thucydides  are  models  of  what  a  crib 
should  be,  for  they  manage  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  Greek 
and  the  style  of  English.  But  though  their  public  may 
be  increased  by  the  spread  of  middle-class  education,  it  is 
not  on  those  works  that  the  fame  of  their  author  rested, 
or  ever  will  rest.  Jowett's  influence  was  derived  from 
his  talk,  at  his  own   table,  in    his  study,  in   the   Balliol 

quadrangle,  in  his  rambles  round  the  Malvern  hills,  with 
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undergraduates  and  with  men  of  the  world.  He  had  as 
shrewd  an  eye  for  an  undergraduate  as  a  Yorkshireman 
has  for  a  horse,  and  he  spotted  his  Milners,  his  Asquiths, 
and  his  Curzons  with  the  certainty  born  of  practice.  If 
he  trained  his  winners  with  more  assiduity  than  his  crocks, 
who  shall  blame  him  ?  Not  that  he  could  not  be  very 
kind  to  some  of  his  shabbier  pupils ;  but  he  was  not  so  to 
all,  and  on  industrious  mediocrity  he  refused  to  waste  his 
time.  Jowett  was  often  accused  of  "  tuft-hunting,"  of 
paying  more  attention  to  undergraduates  of  social  position 
than  to  the  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons,  and  of 
preferring  the  company  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
This  was  not  due  to  snobbishness,  but  to  his  intuitive 
grasp  of  the  realities  of  life,  for,  as  he  once  said  in  a 
sermon,  "  Rank  is  not  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  but 
it  is  a  fact."  There  was  another,  and  quite  harmless, 
explanation  of  his  undoubted  preference  for  those  whose 
manners  were  easy.  When  he  began  his  career  at  the 
Master's  Lodge  Jowett  was  unaccustomed  to  society,  and 
a  little  ill  at  ease  :  indeed  he  never  quite  lost  his  shyness. 
He  therefore  liked  people  who  were  not  afraid  of  him, 
fashionable  women  who  rattled,  undergraduates  who 
"  cheeked "  him  in  the  well-bred,  Etonian  way.  To 
intellectual  fear  he  was  a  stranger,  and  he  would  tackle 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  "  Matt "  Arnold  with 
equal  intrepidity. 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  personal  influence  ?  As 
in  the  case  of  Johnson,  Jowett's  conversation  (in  which 
we  include  his  letters)  drew  its  power  from  an  extra- 
ordinary, and  apparently  intuitive,  insight  into  human  life 
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and  character.  There  is  no  more  wonderful  faculty 
possessed  by  genius  of  a  certain  kind  than  that  of  seeing 
into  and  through  phases  of  life  of  which  it  can  have  no 
experience.  Anthony  Trollope,  when  he  wrote  "  Bar- 
chester  Towers,"  was  a  Post  Office  inspector,  who  had 
never  set  foot,  except  casually,  in  a  cathedral  close.  The 
advice  which  Johnson  gave  to  Boswell  about  practising  at 
the  bar  might  have  come  from  the  oldest  bencher  in  the 
Temple.  Jowett  had  this  gift  of  worldly  intuition  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  science  of  life  was  with  him 
a  passion.  When  therefore  he  gave  counsel  to  one  of  his 
favourite  pupils  or  to  an  intimate  friend,  the  hearer  was 
immediately  struck  by  its  indisputable  and  incisive  shrewd- 
ness. This  quality  of  worldly  wisdom  comes  out  very 
strongly  in  the  letters  of  this  volume  to  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  who  was  one  of  his  few  close  friends.  Take,  for 
example,  this  passage  from  a  letter  to  the  celebrated 
diplomatist.  "If  I  might  advise  (positively  for  the  last 
time)  on  this  joyful  occasion,  I  would  urge  upon  you 
once  more  c  caution  and  reticence.'  I  do  not  mean  as  to 
keeping  of  secrets,  and  I  know  that  there  must  be  a  give 
and  take  of  information.  But  what  you  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  see  is,  that  you  cannot  speak  indiscriminately 
against  Gladstone,  Harcourt,  and  other  persons,  who  are 
for  the  moment  influential,  without  raising  a  great  deal 
of  prejudice  against  yourself,  and  creating  unnecessary 
drawbacks  in  the  accomplishment  of  objects  which  you 
have  at  heart.  Every  one  knows  how  another  speaks  of 
him  and  cannot  be  expected  to  love  his  assailant.  Every- 
body acknowledges  your  ability  ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
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persons  whose  opinion  you  most  value,  feel  that  this 
defect  of  which  you  never  seem  to  be  aware  has  nearly 
shipwrecked  you.  May  I  give  you  as  a  motto  for  a 
diplomatist  my  favourite  sentence  out  of  Fielding  :  '  I 
forgave  him,  not  from  any  magnanimity  of  soul,  still  less 
for  Christian  charity,  but  simply  because  it  was  expedient 
for  me.'  Or  to  put  the  thought  in  a  more  unworldly 
phrase,  I  forgave  him  simply  because,  having  the  interests 
of  England  and  Europe  at  heart,  I  have  no  room  for 
personal  enmities  or  antipathies"  (p.  113).  Sounder 
advice  was  surely  never  addressed  to  a  rising  man  with 
a  bitter  tongue.  Or  take  this  sentence  from  a  letter  to 
Lord  Lansdowne.  "  Measures  of  precaution  are  never 
justly  appreciated,  because  when  most  effectual  they  are 
never  seen  to  be  necessary."  It  is  only  when  thought 
over  that  the  profound  and  mellow  wisdom  of  this  saying 
is  apparent.  Or  consider  this  passage  from  another 
letter  to  the  same  nobleman.  "  I  want  to  urge  upon  you 
that  the  real  time  for  making  a  reputation  and  gaining  a 
position  in  politics  is  when  you  are  out  of  office.  Then 
you  have  independence  and  can  act  for  yourself,  and 
can  make  a  carefully  prepared  speech.  The  difference 
between  a  man  who  has  made  a  remarkable  speech, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  is  enormous.  To  do  it 
requires  not  natural  eloquence,  but  a  great  deal  of  nerve, 
great  industry,  and  familiar  knowledge  of  a  subject,  and 
feeling  about  it.  I  do  really  believe  that  for  a  politician 
no  pains  can  be  too  great  about  speaking.  An  important 
speech  should  be  written  out  two  or  three  times,  and 
never  spoken  exactly  as  it  was  written.     When  once  a 
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person  has  gained  the  power  of  saying  a  few  words  in  a 
natural  manner  to  a  large  audience  he  can  hardly  write 
too  much."  Lucky  Sir  Robert  Morier  and  lucky  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  be  the  recipients  of  such  letters  !  Yet 
Jowett  had  no  practical  experience  of  diplomacy  or 
politics. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  and  written  of  Jowett's 
Sermons  that  one  has  no  inclination  to  say  much  of  him 
now  as  a  divine.  Sydney  Smith  said  he  went  to  church 
because  it  was  his  trade,  and  though  Jowett  was  a  mili- 
tant member  of  the  Broad  Church  his  heart  was  never 
in  theological  controversy.  He  went  to  church  at 
Malvern  because  he  was  a  clergyman  ;  but  when  he 
was  bored  by  the  sermon  of  the  local  pastor,  he  would 
calmly  take  out  a  pocket-book  and  make  notes  about  Plato 
or  Thucydides.  "  Noscitur  e  sociis  "  is  as  true  in  religious 
matters  as  in  anything  else,  and  Hang-Theology  Rogers 
was  one  of  Jowett's  cronies.  He  is  quite  cross  with  Sir 
Robert  Morier  for  proposing  to  write  a  book  about  Dr. 
Dollinger  and  the  New  Catholics.  "  There  is  no 
harm,"  he  writes,  "in  entering  a  little  into  religious 
controversy.  You  have  had  great  opportunities  of 
learning,  and  no  doubt  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as 
Dollinger  is  well  worth  having.  But  I  would  rather  write 
about  great  questions  of  European  policy  or  social  life. 
The  New  Catholic  movement  is  nothing  or  very  little, 
but  Bismarck  is  a  great  deal,  whether  the  time  has  come 
for  him  to  descend  from  earth  or  not."  That  is  as 
characteristic  of  the  man  as  anything  in  this  correspond- 
ence.    Great  questions  of  European  policy  or  social  life 
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are  what  he  would  be  at ;  a  religious  movement  is 
nothing  to  him.  Dr.  Johnson  was  violently  agitated  by 
the  suggestion  that  had  he  gone  to  the  bar  he  would  have 
been  Lord  Chancellor.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
keen  man  of  the  world  like  Jowett  was  happy  as  a 
college  don.  If  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  letters  and 
after-dinner  talk  he  was  quite  contented.  He  had  the 
serenity  which  comes  from  clearness  and  balance  of  mind, 
and  if  he  was  only  a  spectator,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  many  of  the  leading  actors  had  learnt  their 
parts  from  him. 
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A  man  rather  below  the  middle  height,  with  incisive 
grey-blue  eyes,  a  broad,  curving  downward  drooping  nose, 
a  shaggy  beard,  grey  with  gleams  of  red  in  it,  and  M. 
Rodin  stands  before  you.  His  manner  is  courtesy  itself 
as  he  takes  you  round  and  shows  you  the  various  works 
that  are  (or  rather  were)  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition 
Rodin  and  unfortunately  were  seen  by  too  few.  When 
he  finds  you  are  interested  and  explains  in  vigorous 
picturesque  language  the  sense  and  meaning  of  his  great 
creations,  you  feel  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  man, 
who  is  not  only  an  artist  of  supreme  genius,  but  who  is 
a  poet  and  a  philosopher  as  well.  M.  Rodin  is  the 
Wagner  of  sculpture.  As  Wagner  endowed  music,  so 
Rodin  has  endowed  modern  sculpture  with  new  capa- 
bilities and  larger  powers.  In  his  hands  the  marble  and 
bronze  lives,  and  lives  not  with  an  anaemic,  grudging 
measured-out  life,  which  is  all  that  law,  habit,  and 
convention  have  left  to  the  sleek,  black-coated  citizen 
of  to-day,  but  with  the  full-blooded  prodigal  abounding 
force  that  was  the  characteristic  of  the  earlier  peoples  of 
the  world.     Whether  you  like  his  work  or  not,  it  cannot 
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leave  you  cold,  and  any  sculpture  but  the  best  is  too 
apt  to  leave  you  cold.  It  deals  with  materials  that  are 
too  hard  and  rebellious  for  pigmies  to  handle,  but  when 
a  master  appears,  how  pliant  and  responsive  they 
become  ! 

In  what  school  has  M.  Rodin  trained  his  extraordinary 
powers?  He  tells  you  himself:  in  the  school  of  nature, 
and  he  was  led  to  nature  by  Michael  Angelo.  When 
he  first  wrought  he  was  tied  and  bound  by  the  small,  stiff, 
formal  ideas  of  that  day.  The  study  of  Michael  Angelo 
quite  set  him  free  from  these,  and  under  the  influence 
of  that  incomparable  master,  his  style  broadened  and 
strengthened,  till  he  too  began  to  produce  masterpieces. 
His  "Creation  of  Man" — the  figure  rising,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  earth,  his  mother  to  whom  he  is  looking  down 
in  wonder  and  perplexity,  and  equipped  by  her  with  the 
vast  physical  force  that  she  would  bestow  upon  her  first- 
born child — is  evidently  inspired  by  Michael  Angelo. 
But  though  he  began,  he  did  not  end,  with  him.  He 
had  yet  to  learn  from  a  still  mightier  master.  Slowly, 
with  infinite  labour  and  unconquerable  patience,  he 
wrested  from  Nature,  one  by  one,  the  secrets  that  the 
greatest  artists  alone  can  grasp,  and  in  that  school  he  is 
a  learner  still,  with,  as  he  says,  ever-extending  glimpses 
of  an  ever-extending  knowledge,  the  limits  of  which  no 
man  can  hope  to  reach.  Here  is  one  of  his  methods. 
He  does  not  place  his  models  in  pre-arranged  attitudes. 
He  leaves  them  to  move  about  freely,  and  in  the  easy, 
natural  play  of  their  limbs  and  muscles,  he  seizes  many 
suggestions  of  great  value.     In  his  opinion  beauty  is  not 
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so  rare  as  many  people  suppose.  Sometimes  it  appears 
in  the  commonest  objects,  if  you  know  how  and  where 
to  look  for  it.  And  in  any  case  Nature  unconstrained 
has  always  a  nobility  of  its  own.  Especially  he  delights 
to  express  the  principle  of  dualism,  which,  whether  it 
be  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  underlies  all  nature.  On 
my  remarking  this,  he  replied  that  "the  most  unin- 
telligent man  and  woman,  when  they  love  or  when  they 
hate  (and  hate  is  after  all  only  love  reversed)  take  on 
something  of  splendour,  as  they  feel  nature  about  them." 
In  these  latter  days  it  is  but  a  wan  and  faded  splendour, 
corresponding  with  the  subdued  tone  of  our  passions  and 
our  garments. 

I  will  endeavour  to  describe  one  or  two  of  his  works, 
which  reveal  the  texture  of  his  mind.  A  colossal  hand, 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  is  thrust  out  of  a  cloud  and 
holds  a  clod  of  earth,  out  of  which  is  formed  a  man  and 
a  woman.  Their  mission  here,  during  the  brief  span  of 
life  allotted  to  them,  is,  according  to  Nature,  merely  to 
fulfil  the  first  commandment  given  to  man,  "  increase 
and  multiply."  Passionately  they  cling  together  in  a 
loving  embrace,  knowing  full  well  how  soon  they  will 
turn  to  earth  again,  and  look  upon  each  other  no  more 
for  ever.  Again,  there  is  a  figure  of  Death,  of  death 
not  crowned  with  terrors,  as  he  appears  to  imaginations 
appalled  with  visions  of  retributive  justice,  but  covered 
with  flowers,  the  "  delicate  death "  of  the  old  Pagan 
world.  The  figure,  with  drooping  head  and  relaxed 
limbs,  slumbers  in  blissful  ease,  content  to  have  put  off" 
the  burden  of  life,  and  Earth,  pleased  to  receive    back 
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her    foster-child,  strews   her  over  with   choice  garlands 
and  fresh-fallen  leaves. 

I  am  tempted  to  describe  other  small  works  of  great 
interest  and  beauty,  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
great  ones  in  terms  that  would  convey  any  true  idea 
of  their  amazing  force  and  fecundity.  I  must  however 
give  a  brief  account  of  two  of  them — "  The  Gate  of 
Hell"  and  "The  Tower  of  Labour."  I  understand 
that  a  site  has  already  been  chosen  for  the  former,  and 
the  latter  is  barely  more  than  a  project.  The  "  Gate 
of  Hell "  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  and  surely  there  has 
been  nothing  to  equal  it  since  Ghiberti's  bronze  doors 
at  Florence  became  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world.  It  is  Dante's  "  Purgatorio  "  made  visible,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  vivid,  fiery  words  of  that  tremendous  poem 
more  searchingly  impress  the  mind  of  a  reader  than 
Rodin's  rising,  falling,  swaying,  struggling,  tense,  tortured 
figures  impress  the  eye  of  the  observer.  There  are  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  figures,  in  every 
conceivable  attitude  with  infinitely  varying  expressions. 
Sometimes  a  whole  character  is  indicated  by  the  mute 
appeal  of  a  hand  or  the  suggestive  pose  of  a  limb.  The 
three  figures  that  support  the  portal,  on  which  the  words 
"  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  che  entrate "  are  written, 
are  men  of  prodigious  muscular  power,  the  body  of  each 
a  glorious  specimen  of  the  sculptor's  art,  but  having 
countenances  on  which  such  profound  unutterable  woe 
and  despair  are  graven,  that  they  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  dipped  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  hell.  Truly 
Rodin  is  a  worthy  interpreter  of  Dante.     Only  genius 
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can  properly  interpret  genius,  and  the  hand  of  Rodin 
might  well  have  been  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Dante, 
when  he  created  "The  Gate  of  Hell." 

"The  Tower  of  Labour"  is  as  gracious  a  composition 
as  the  other  is  gruesome.  M.  Rodin  conceived  it  when 
he  was  looking  at  the  column  of  Trajan  with  its  array 
of  figures  circling  up  towards  the  top,  and  not  to  be  seen 
distinctly  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  Why 
not,  he  thought,  put  the  Column  of  Trajan  into  the 
Tower  of  Pisa  ?  And  that  is  what  he  has  done  in  the 
admirable  model  which  he  has  planned  and  partly 
executed.  The  column  is  encircled  by  a  stairway,  but 
without  steps,  and  of  an  easy  inclination,  winding  up- 
wards along  open  arches  so  that  the  air  and  light  can 
freely  enter.  On  the  column  will  be  carved  a  history 
of  Labour.  Beneath  the  platform,  on  which  the  Tower 
stands,  there  will  be  vaults,  in  which  those  who  work 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  will  be  represented.  The 
platform  will  be  approached  on  one  side  by  two  flights 
of  steps.  On  the  opposite  corners  stand  two  colossal 
figures  representing  Labour  by  Day  and  Labour  by 
Night,  of  which  there  is  so  much  under  the  conditions 
of  modern  industry.  On  either  side  of  the  doorway, 
and  above  it,  there  are  seated  figures,  one  of  them  a 
symbol  of  physical  work  bearing  a  spade,  the  other  of 
mental  work,  holding  a  pen.  On  entering  the  Tower 
the  gradual  development  of  Labour  since  the  earliest 
recorded  times  will  be  unfolded.  The  toiling  generations 
of  men,  each  generation  dressed  in  the  costume  and 
engaged  upon  the  occupation  appropriate  to  the  period, 
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will  be  exhibited  to  our  eyes.  Thus  the  labourers  or 
the  world,  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  can  be  seen 
and  studied,  as  they  stand  out  from  the  column  in  bold 
relief,  carved  as  the  figures  in  the  Parthenon  frieze.  The 
column  is  crowned  by  the  angel  of  blessing,  bringing 
down  from  heaven  health  and  prosperity,  the  rewards 
(for  Labour  is  twice  blessed)  that  the  gods  bestow  upon 
work  well  done. 

Surely  the  nation  that,  above  all  others,  has  a  perception 
of  the  high  value  and  intrinsic  importance  of  all  great 
art  will  not  allow  so  glorious  a  conception  to  remain 
unfulfilled.  The  Eiffel  Tower  stands  ugly,  gaping,  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  the  fit  symbol  of  an  industrial, 
mechanical  age.  But  will  not  Paris,  who  has  reared  this 
edifice  of  black  twisted  iron  and  therein  shown  how 
modern  she  is,  rear  also  an  edifice  of  white,  graven  stone, 
and  therein  show  how  much  of  the  old  Greek  spirit  still 
lives  in  her  heart  ?  She  at  least  is  not  wholly  given  up 
to  the  Philistines.  Of  our  own  country  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak.  But  when  one  hears  that  two  superb 
Vandykes  are  allowed  to  go  to  Berlin,  on  the  ground 
that  this  nation  is  too  poor  to  buy  them,  one  feels  how 
dead  it  is  to  the  true  proportion  of  things.  Too  poor  ! 
when  we  are  spending  a  million  and  a  quarter  a  week 
in  capturing  a  few  Dutch  farmers.  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  England.  As  Athens  treated  Pheidias,  as 
Milan  treated  Leonardo,  as  Florence  treated  Michael 
Angelo,  so  should  Paris  treat  Rodin,  so  should  every 
country  and  city  treat  a  really  good  artist,  when,  only 
too  seldom,  he  happens  to  appear  within  its  borders.     In 
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glorifying  him  it  glorifies  itself,  for  the  power  of  just 
and  true  appreciation  is  only  given  to  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  intellectual  of  nations.  M.  Rodin  is  already 
past  middle  age.  The  years  of  work  that  can  lie  before 
him  are  therefore  growing  painfully  few.  But  his  brain 
is  teeming  with  great  ideas,  which  he  has  still  the  virile 
energy  to  carry  out,  and  one  felt  it  was  an  almost 
sinful  waste  of  his  time  to  occupy  him  even  for  a  few 
minutes  in  conversation,  for  one  would  like  him  to  be 
always  endowing  stolid  marble  blocks  with  deathless  life. 
I  may  add  that  his  portrait  busts  have  a  unique  character 
of  their  own,  and  a  curious  something  which  I  can  only 
compare  to  the  effect  produced  by  Leonardo's  portrait  of 
Mona  Lissa.  He  told  me  that  among  his  pupils  he  found 
that  women  were  quicker  to  grasp  his  ideas  and  methods 
than  men.  I  can  well  believe  it,  but  I  doubt  much  if 
women  will  ever  have  sufficient  executive  power  to  stamp 
them  enduringly  upon  marble.  There  lies  the  secret  of 
his  genius,  and  will  I  fear  perish  with  it. 
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A   TRIPTYCH 


I.    MY  RELATIVE 


The  folly  of  a  fond  mother  had  warped  his  life.  No 
career  was  good  enough  for  my  relative,  so  he,  like  a  good 
son,  remained  without  one  to  the  last  day  of  his  existence. 
Report  had  it  that  when  young  he  was  a  personable  man, 
though  whether  from  modesty  or  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  painter  skilled  enough  to  depict  him,  no  record 
came  down  to  my  time  of  his  appearance  in  the  heyday 
of  his  youth.  When  first  I  recollect  him  personal  beauty 
was  not  what  suggested  itself  to  the  impartial  observer  of 
his  countenance.  "  A  lang  backit,  sort  o'  bandy  leggit, 
duck  footed  body,  wi'  a'  his  duds  in  rags,  and  wi'  his 
waistcoat  hangin'  a'  in  threads,  I  thocht  he  had  been  ane 
o'  they  burglars  frae  up  aboot  England,"  was  the  way  in 
which  a  servant-girl  described  him  to  her  mistress,  upon 
whom  my  relative  had  called.  She  added  "  he  was  aye 
keekin  at  the  window,  and  when  I  turned  awa'  he  took 
me  round  the  waist  and  ettled  to  kiss  me,  a  dirty,  snufFv 
loon  ;  ca'  ye  yon  man  a  gentleman,  I  just  ca'  him  nae- 
thing  better  than  a  tink." 

Certainly  few  were  the  sacrifices  he  made  to  outward 
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grace.  A  pair  of  hunting  breeches,  loose  at  the  knees, 
grey  worsted  socks  and  high-lows,  a  tartan  waistcoat 
(hangin'  a'  in  threads),  and  round  his  neck,  summer  and 
winter,  he  wore  a  worsted  comforter.  An  ancient  Scot- 
tish chronicler  relates  that  the  spearmen  of  Upper 
Annandale  wore  round  their  necks  a  similar  adornment, 
and  adds  mysteriously  that  they  thus  wore  it,  "not  so 
much  for  cold  as  cutting."  This  latter  reason  could  have 
weighed  but  little  with  my  relative,  for  history  does  not 
relate  he  ever  engaged  in  any  wars,  or  ran  much  risk  of 
cutting,  but  from  the  finger-nails  of  some  west-country 
servant-lass  whose  cap  he  had  pulled  off  as  she  was 
carrying  coals  or  water  up  a  stair. 

Summer  and  winter,  year  in  year  out,  he  wore  a  tall 
silk  hat,  brushed  the  wrong  way,  so  that  by  accident  or 
by  design  it  looked  like  beaver.  He  kept  it  in  its  place  by 
a  piece  of  common  twine,  and  seemed  contented  with  the 
effect  it  produced  on  all  and  sundry  who  beheld  and 
marvelled  at  it.  Most  commonly  his  shirt  was  scarlet 
flannel  (which  he  called  flannin'),  and  sometimes  when 
the  rare  northern  sun  peeped  out  for  a  week  or  two  in 
August  or  July  he  wore  a  smockfrock  over  all,  and 
walked  about,  a  cross  between  an  old-time  southern 
counties  hedger  and  a  scarecrow ;  but  still  a  gentleman. 
Both  in  and  out  of  season  he  took  snufF,  daubing  it  on 
his  face  and  clothes,  carrying  a  supply  of  it  loose  in  his 
pocket,  as  well  as  in  a  well-filled  silver  box  ;  dropping  it 
into  tea  and  coffee,  or  in  the  soup,  mixing  it  with  the  yolk 
of  eggs,  and  turning  tender  stomachs  by  its  omnipresence 
whilst  he  was  in  the  house.     Man  doth  not  live  by  snuff 
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alone,  but  yet  my  relative  would,  I  believe,  have  given 
up  his  food  rather  than  stint  himself  in  this  ingredient  to 
his  happiness. 

Sent  by  his  loving  parents  to  a  university,  he  certainly 
learned  Greek,  which  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who 
did  not  know  him  well  he  quoted  freely,  especially  when 
drunk.  A  horseman  from  his  youth,  although  he  looked 
more  like  a  sack  of  coals  upon  his  horse  than  like  a  man, 
he  yet  had  hands  of  silk.  Leaning  well  back  upon  the 
saddle,  his  broken  high-lows  jammed  into  the  stirrups 
as  he  had  been  in  irons,  he  rode  in  the  first  flight, 
sticking  at  nothing  ;  or  on  a  four-year-old  would  ride 
him  through  the  streets,  laughing  and  talking  to  him- 
self as  the  unmade  colt  stumbled  and  slithered  on  the 
stones. 

If  his  exterior  was  strange  and  wonderful,  his  inward 
spiritual  graces  were  no  less  whimsical.  Most  people  at 
first  sight  would  have  set  down  my  relative  as  mad. 
Often  in  Scotland  where  personal  originality  is  pushed  to 
the  verge  of  lunacy  ;  where  people  cherish  and  cultivate 
those  tricks  of  manner,  gesture  and  deportment,  which  in 
most  other  countries  men  fight  against,  and  though 
knowing  they  possess  them  deny  them  with  an  oath,  it 
is  not  always  safe  to  judge.  Certain  it  is  my  relative, 
for  the  possessor  of  a  shrewd  brain  and  mordant  wit,  yet 
went  as  near  to  madness  as  was  possible.  A  calculated 
madness  though,  and  near  allied  to  that  of  those  male- 
volent fools  of  history  who,  when  the  world  laughed  at 
them,  returned  the  compliment  by  mocking  at  humanity. 
It  seemed  as  if  humanity  itself  was  what  my  relative  had 
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set  up  as  his  target ;  not  that  he  was  a  misanthrope,  still 
less  a  woman-hater,  for  he  liked  company  and  sitting 
drinking  at  the  dinner-table  after  the  antique  Scottish 
fashion,  and  as  for  women,  any  created  thing  that  wore  a 
petticoat  he  turned  the  light  of  his  snuffy  countenance 
upon  with  Satyrlike  content. 

Few  ever  knew  him  guilty  either  of  a  kind  or  cruel 
action,  but  yet  his  humour  was  to  offend,  disgust,  and 
above  all  revolt.  So  in  his  sister's  house,  where  he  would 
pay  long  visits,  he  used  to  come  dressed  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, or  for  a  change,  in  what  we  call  in  Scotland  "  a 
stan  o'  black,"  with  frilled  white  shirt  and  collar,  the  ends 
of  which  stuck  up  like  gills,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
hideous  soft  hat  of  the  species  known  as  wideawake  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  and  made  of  tweed,  sewn  into  many 
ridges,  and  lined  with  green  or  scarlet  silk.  In  the  poor 
maiden  lady's  drawing-room  he  sat,  reading  "  Bell's  Life  " 
his  feet  stuck  into  slippers  of  a  kind  which  in  those  days, 
I  think,  were  made  in  Paisley,  and  in  Paisley  only,  and 
called  "  bauchles,"  all  down  at  heel,  and  the  cheap  leather 
cracked.  All  round  him  was  a  rampart  made  of  snuff, 
which  befouled  everything,  and  so  he  sat  talking  and 
singing  to  himself,  retailing  Rabelaisian  anecdotes,  or 
singing  songs  half  jocular  and  half  indecent,  for  his  own 
edification,  and  to  pass  the  time.  No  one  seemed  to  him 
half  so  good  an  audience  as  he  was  himself;  at  times  he 
had  long  conversations  sotto  voce,  in  which  he  held  his 
best  friends  up  to  ridicule  ;  or  sometimes  passed  remarks 
on  all  and  sundry  before  their  faces,  being  half  conscious, 
half  unconscious  what  he  said,  and  if  remonstrated  with, 
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chuckling  and  laughing,  and  saying,  "  Eh,  did  I  though, 
well,  well,  where's  the  snuff-box,  have  any  of  ye  seen  my 
box  ?  "    His  lotto  voce  psalmody  was  not  much  varied,  and 
consisted   chiefly  of  "  Joseph   Muggins'  Party  "  (all  his 
friends  he  did  invite),  and  an  old  Scottish  lyric,  "  Jack  and 
his  Master,"  quite  democratic  in  its  sympathy,  and  setting 
forth  at  the  end  of  every  verse,  that  "Jack  was  as  good 
as  his  master,"  which  he  gave  in  a  crooning  minor  key, 
like  that  adopted  by  old  Highland  women  spinning,  or 
by  a  seaman  keeping  the  anchor  watch  aboard  a  tramp. 
Mysterious   business  used  to  take  him   into  Glasgow 
now  and  then,  when  he  would  lunch  at  a  good  club,  and 
then  sink  out  of  sight  no  one  knew  where  or  why.     His 
relations  and  his  friends,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind 
attributed  all  kinds  of  vices  to  him,  though  if  the  truth 
were  known,  I  fancy  there  was  nothing  more  awful  than 
a   left-handed    wife   perhaps   some   country    girl,    and    a 
knock-kneed,  "  short-backit "  family,  in  the  dim  regions 
of  his  private  life.     In  spring  about  the  month  of  April 
he  regularly  appeared  in  Leamington  to  drink  the  waters 
of  that  ineffable  stucco  resort  of  Irish  colonels  and  Scotch 
generals,  partly  because  his  sisters  lived  there,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  fame  the  waters  had  enjoyed  in  Dr. 
Jephson's  time.    Although  he  spoke  the  English  language 
with  nothing  of  his  native  country  in  the  accent,  but  that 
faint  intonation  which  reminds  one  of  the  air  escaping 
from  the  chanter  of  a  bagpipe,  yet  generally  at  Leaming- 
ton, and  with  all  those  he   looked   on  as  stuck  up,  he 
discoursed  in  broadest  Scotch.     An  English   lady   being 
displeased  with  the  genial  showers  of  our  northern  summer 
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remarked  to  him  "  It  always  seems  to  rain  whenever  I 
come  to  Scotland,"  to  which  he  answered  a  Yes,  but  it 
whiles  rains  when  you  do  not  come,  Mem."  It  was  his 
humour  usually  to  address  a  man  as  "  Mem,"  a  lady  by 
the  style  of  "Sir,"  and  end  his  sentences  no  matter  what 
the  sex  of  any  one  with  whom  he  talked,  "  No,  Sir  ;  yes, 
Mem  ; "  thus  showing  his  contempt  or  his  respect  for 
both  the  sexes  quite  impartially.  At  breakfast  time  he 
sat  with  his  teacup  making  a  ring  upon  the  newspaper, 
silent  but  comminative,  upon  the  extracts  which  he  read, 
raising  his  snuff-smeared  face  at  times  to  say,  "  I'll  take 
aw  egg.     Yes  Sir,  No  Mem,  I  think  I  will  take  aw." 

And  so  he  passed  his  life  in  alternation  between 
Leamington  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  growing  each  day 
more  snuffy,  more  untidy,  and  more  cynical.  Then  came 
a  period  of  nomadism,  and  to  his  relatives' amazement  they 
heard  he  had  attached  himself  to  a  travelling  circus ; 
whether  from  love  of  some  young  lady  who  in  short 
petticoats  and  tights  danced  on  a  barebacked  horse  ;  from 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  horses  or  the  clown,  or 
simply  from  the  amusement  he  derived  from  scandalizing 
all  his  friends,  no  one  could  tell.  But  with  the  circus  for 
a  year  or  two  he  roamed  about,  appearing  now  and  then, 
when  it  chanced,  either  in  Yorkshire  or  in  Scotland,  to 
perform  near  to  a  country  house  where  he  was  known, 
and  dropping  in  to  lunch.  On  such  occasions  his  sharp 
wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world  atoned  for  his  strange 
dress,  his  dirty  habits,  and  the  trail  of  snuff  which,  as  a 
snail  leaves  slime  upon  a  window-pane,  he  left  where'er  he 
went. 
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But  this  phase  like  the  others  had  its  turn,  and  tired 
of  his  nomadic  life  he  settled  down  at  Largs.  There  in 
the  semi-fishing  village  semi-watering  place  he  passed  his 
time,  sauntering  about  artistically  draped  in  his  white 
smock-frock  or  pinafore,  worn  over  white  duck  trousers, 
muttering  to  himself,  and  cracking  jests  alone  upon  the 
beach. 

A  terror  to  the  unprotected  nursery-maids,  a  frequent 
visitor  in  church  where  he  sat  critically  scanning  the 
preacher  with  disfavour,  putting  a  halfpenny  into  the 
plate,  which  in  old-fashioned  Scottish  churches  used  to 
stand  at  the  church  door  upon  a  pine  or  maple  pillar 
simulating  a  stick  of  barley-sugar,  and  focussing  all  eyes 
upon  himself  by  his  loud  criticisms. 

But  as  the  most  of  us  have  in  our  heart  of  hearts  some 
person  or  another  before  whom  our  cynicism  melts,  our 
knowledge  of  the  world  becomes  of  no  avail,  and  kind- 
ness, love,  or  custom,  makes  us  regard  them  as  perhaps  a 
wayward  dog  regards  its  master  whom  it  runs  off"  from 
but  returns  to  when  it  is  hungry,  so  had  my  relative, 
hidden  below  the  crust  of  snuff"  and  whimsicality,  with 
which  he  was  well  pitched  inside  and  out,  a  feeling  of 
regard,  respect  or  something,  for  the  older  of  his  sisters, 
with  whom  he  sometimes  lived.  No  sentimental  feeling 
seemed  to  unite  them,  in  fact,  his  sister  criticized  with 
frank  outspokenness,  reproved  him  for  his  sloth,  for  dirti- 
ness and  for  other  matters  about  which  modern  ladies  do 
not  often  reprehend  their  brothers,  but  he  took  it  in  good 
part.  He  seldom  ventured  to  indulge  in  any  of  his  coarse 
sallies  in  her  presence,  whether  restrained   by  fear  or  by 
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affection  no  one  knew.  Towards  his  other  sister  he  had 
no  such  scruples,  and  when  she  talked  of  hunting,  being 
like  himself  a  rider  from  her  youth  up,  he  used  to  say  "  To 
hear  my  sister  talk  you  would  think  there  never  was  a 
woman  who  could  ride,  and  hardly  any  men." 

Death  in  its  foolish,  blundering,  inexorable  way  first 
took  the  hunting  sister,  who  with  her  last  breath  en- 
joined upon  her  heirs  not  to  allow  a  spavined  horse  to 
take  her  to  the  grave.  Her  brother  bore  her  loss  quite 
philosophically,  and  as  the  hearse  came  to  the  door, 
exclaimed  that  the  near  leader  had  a  thoroughpin,  and  that 
his  sister  could  never  bear  to  see  a  hearse  horse  decked  in 
petticoats. 

After  a  year  or  two  spent  between  snuff  and  news- 
papers by  my  relative,  the  other  sister  went.  He  gave  no 
sign  of  grief,  unless  by  taking  a  double  dose  of  snuff,  and 
at  the  funeral  behaved  himself  more  decently  than  was 
his  custom.  All  through  the  lines  of  stucco  villas,  semi- 
detached, each  with  its  garden  plot  and  araucaria,  its  air 
of  desolate  respectability,  and  its  tent  in  summer  on  its 
little  lawn,  the  cortege  took  its  way.  My  relative  was 
more  subdued  than  usual,  but  took  his  snuff  at  proper 
intervals,  and  talked  a  little  with  himself  of  horses  he  had 
known,  and  dogs  which  in  their  day  had  drawn  more 
badgers  than  the  degenerate  dogs  of  modern  times. 

Under  the  elm  trees  in  the  corner  of  the  quiet  English 
churchyard,  the  rooks'  nests  swinging  in  the  March  east 
wind,  the  tardy  buds  of  the  late  spring  forming  themselves 
like  drops  of  amber  on  the  twigs,  the  hard,  old,  upright, 
kindly  Scottish  lady's  grave  was  dug.     On  the  one  side  a 
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cheap  Carrara  monument,  commemorating  all  the  virtues 
of  some  prosperous  citizen,  reared  its  head.  Upon  the 
other,  a  mouldering  elm  board  with  "  affliction  sore " 
marked  out  the  grave  of  some  poor  cottager.  In  his 
canonicals  the  clergyman  mumbled  his  prayer,  and  on  the 
coffin  fell  the  Warwickshire  red  loam.  Friends  and 
acquaintances  walked  off  in  pairs,  leaving  my  relative 
almost  alone  before  the  grave.  To  say  he  was  affected 
outwardly  would  be  untrue,  for  he  took  snuff  with 
regularity.  But  as  I  turned  to  go  he  drew  from  the 
recesses  of  his  "  Stan  o'  black  "  a  rose  all  smeared  with 
snuff,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  as  a  man  holds  a  bird  caught 
in  a  window,  half  cautiously  as  though  he  feared  it  might 
escape.  Then  stooping  forward  he  laid  it  on  the  grass,  and 
turning  round  said,  "  Did  you  spot  the  gurrl  with  the 
pink  flowers  in  her  hat  ? " 

Fortune  did  not  arrange  I  was  to  see  his  funeral,  there- 
fore I  cannot  say  if  in  his  coffin  his  relations  had  sense 
enough  to  place  his  snuff-box.  If  they  omitted  so  to  do, 
or  if  a  spavined  horse  was  in  his  hearse,  their  sin  was 
great.  For  me  he  is  a  memory  of  childhood,  so  quaint, 
that  at  times  I  think  I  evolved  him  from  my  own  brain 
could  I  not  swear  I  saw  him  in  the  flesh,  and  testify  to 
his  strange  mutterings,  his  singings  to  himself,  his  quips, 
his  cranks,  his  quiddities,  and  to  his  snuffy  rose. 
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The  railway,  that  sworn  enemy  of  old-world  types, 
has  done  more  in  the  last  fifty  years  to  make  the  whole 
world  common  than  all  the  international  pilgrimages  of 
all  past  times.  So  that  search  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  all  through,  to-day  you  scarce  shall  find  a  man 
differing  in  any  aspect  of  his  mind  or  body  from  the  next. 
But  as  a  wounded  bird  or  animal  sometimes  seeks  conceal- 
ment, in  some  place  made  difficult  to  find  by  obviousness, 
so  chiefly  is  the  eccentric  to  be  sought  in  London  and  its 
purlieus.  But  fifty  years  ago  in  wind-swept,  ragged 
Scottish  country  houses  not  a  few  remnants  of  pre-rail- 
road  days  still  lingered  on. 

Scotland  alone  could  have  produced,  and  perhaps  only 
Scotch  people  could  have  appreciated  such  a  survival  of 
the  youth  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  was  the  veteran. 
He  bore  his  eighty  years  as  lightly  as  an  oak  tree  bears 
its  centuries,  and  used  to  tell  with  a  twinkle  in  his  fierce, 
brown,  blood-shot  eye  that  an  old  gamekeeper  had  said 
that  "  the  Colonel  was  born  in  the  same  year  in  which 
the  saughs  were  planted  in  the  West  Park,  and  that 
they  were  maistly  a'  deid  at  the  tap."  Tall  and  broad- 
shouldered,  he  seemed  as  if  his  fell  of  snow-white  hair 

had  bowed   his  shoulders  as  the  snow  bends  down  the 
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topmost  branches  of  an  aged  fir.  Otherwise  time  had 
but  little  touched  him.  Years  had  not  blunted  the 
intensity  of  his  hatred  for  a  Free  Churchman,  a  Tory,  or 
a  Highlander.  Experience  had  not  taught  him  to  tone 
down  his  restrictions  on  all  who  disagreed  with  him. 
The  snows  of  eighty  winters  had  not  dimmed  the  fire  of 
his  glance.  The  very  countrypeople  said  the  "  ould 
Colonel  had  an  eye  intil  him  like  a  hawk." 

No  eccentricity  of  dress  betrayed  the  man  born  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Either  the  tailors  of  his  youth  had 
mildewed  off"  or  become  bankrupt,  as  their  patrons  one 
by  one  preceded  them  to  that  land  in  which  their  craft 
will  presumably  not  be  required,  or  the  Colonel's  own 
good  sense  had  impelled  him  to  conform  ostensibly  at 
least  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  in  which  he  lingered. 
His  collars  may  have  been  perhaps  a  trifle  higher  than  those 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  :  the  skirts  of  his  heather 
mixture  shooting-coat  a  trifle  fuller  than  those  worn  in 
the  sixties.  So  that  except  the  fact  of  his  large  silver 
snuff-box,  snuff-stained  shirt,  and  red  silk  handkerchief, 
usually  drying  at  the  fire,  when  not  in  active  service, 
these  were  his  only  outward  protests  against  the  flight  of 
time. 

Lost  in  a  corrie  of  the  hills,  miles  from  a  railway,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  moors  and  still  more  moors,  look- 
ing out  upon  a  little  loch,  on  which  grew  yellow  and 
white  water-lilies  and  in  which  fed  tench,  stood  his  ances- 
tral tower.  Hills  towered  at  the  back  of  it,  and  the  tall 
firs  of  the  "  pinetum  "  kept  out  such  little  light  as  the 
small  deep-set  windows,  all  built  in  a  recess,  might  have 
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admitted.  Its  thick  "  harled  "  walls,  its  "  corby  steps,"  the 
low  hall-door,  opening  without  a  porch  upon  the  ground, 
the  high-pitched  roof,  and  air  of  gauntness  over  all,  im- 
pressed the  stranger  sadly  at  first  sight,  as  the  house 
loomed  greyly  through  the  constant  rain.  Inside,  three 
or  four  large  and  curly,  but  cross-tempered,  dogs  greeted 
the  visitor,  showing  their  teeth  at  him,  and  walking  up 
the  stairs  beside  him,  holding  their  tails  out  stiffly  as  the 
Arabs  say  a  lion  does,  when  in  a  forest  in  South  Algeria 
he  comes  upon  a  man.  The  Kingwood  furniture,  the 
jars  of  rose-leaves  in  china  basins  on  the  stairs,  the  apples 
in  a  cupboard  by  the  hall,  mixed  with  the  snuff  which 
lay  like  a  brown  dew  on  all  the  furniture,  produced  an 
atmosphere,  which  only  practice  rendered  tolerable.  An 
old  grey  parrot  in  a  bright  brass  cage,  which  bit  at  every 
one  as  fiercely  as  an  otter,  and  two  green  parroquets 
which  flew  about  the  rooms,  occasionally  alighting  with  a 
shriek  on  ladies'  heads,  rendered  life  livelier  than  was  the 
wont  of  other  country  houses  in  the  days  of  which  I 
write.  Few  houses  of  the  kind  are  left  in  these  degene- 
rate days,  and  men  like  the  old  Colonel  have  long  since 
disappeared. 

The  long  campaign  of  the  Peninsula  had  softened  off 
his  angles  towards  both  French  and  Spaniards,  but  the 
longer  warfare  of  his  life  had  left  him  still  militant  towards 
an  Irishman  or  Kelt  of  any  kind.  Episcopalians  were 
his  detestation  ;  on  Catholics  he  looked  with  toleration, 
knowing  that  at  the  time  he  lived  their  power  beyond 
the  Tweed  was  small ;  but  all  the  shades  and  little  differ- 
ences of  Presbyterian  dissent  he  lumped  and  damned  in 
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one  fell  swoop  as  hypocritical,  giving  no  reason  for  his 
faith,  but  holding  it  and  acting  on  it,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  kind.  Born  when  the  echoes  of  the  '45  were  ringing 
(though  faintly)  through  the  land,  he  held  the  Stuarts  in 
abhorrence,  but  yet  hated  the  Hanoverians,  whom  he 
termed  German  Boors,  and  would,  I  fancy,  have  stood  by 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  (he  who  let  fools  make  laws  so  long 
as  he  made  rhymes),  had  that  illustrious  Scoto-Roman 
flourished  in  his  time.  Nobody  now-a-days  descants  as 
he  did  on  the  divine  right  of  monarchs  to  be  hanged, 
dwells  upon  Robespierre's  virtues,  worships  the  Iron 
Duke,  or  swears  by  Ebenezer  Elliott  as  did  my  ancient 
friend. 

These  incongruities  of  faith,  these  whimsicalities  of 
creed  the  penny  logic  of  the  daily  press  has  quite  ob- 
literated, whether  to  the  greater  glory  of  the  Lord  'tis 
hard  to  say.  But  no  such  speculation  came  into  the 
Colonel's  mind,  bothered  his  brain,  or  lost  him  for  a 
single  evening  his  after-dinner  nap.  Wine  put  upon  the 
board,  the  great  arm-chair  wheeled  to  the  fire,  the  red  silk 
handkerchief  duly  set  out  to  dry,  his  nostrils  both  well 
charged  with  snufF,  the  Colonel  commonly  embarked 
upon  the  tale  of  the  French  wars.  The  siege  of  Badajoz, 
the  marches  and  the  countermarches  in  the  Castilian  and 
La  Manchan  plains,  the  bivouac  in  the  wild  mountains  of 
Leon,  the  tales  of  straying  Frenchmen  dipped  in  oil  and 
set  on  fire,  his  meeting  with  the  guerilla  chief  called  the 
"  Empecinado,"  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  all  were 
brought  out,  together  with  some  Val  de  Penas,  which 
though  he  always  said  it  was  sour  stufF,  he  never  was 
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without  since  his  campaigning  days.  Strange  facts  in 
natural  history  and  in  botany,  lore  about  horses,  odd 
reminiscences  about  the  Capra  Hispanica  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  Estrella  Mountains,  curious  remarks  about  the 
bustard  which  he  remembered  in  the  Norfolk  Broads ; 
the  hotch-potch  of  a  fertile  brain,  helped  by  his  eyes 
sharp  as  a  lynx's  and  trained  by  eighty  years  of  practice  to 
pick  up  the  trail  of  anything  unusual,  as  an  Indian's  eyes 
pick  up  the  footprint  of  a  strange  horse,  he  would  unpack. 

Fortune  which  smiles  but  seldom  upon  interesting 
folk  had  treated  him  but  scurvily.  Some  speculator  had 
induced  him  to  set  up  a  mill.  Right  in  the  middle  of  his 
rushy  ragweed  and  thistle  ornamented  park  the  monster 
stood.  Failure,  which  waits  on  all  excursions  made  by 
gentlemen  into  the  serious  affairs  of  life,  had  from  the 
outset  marked  it  as  its  own.  Now  long  deserted  by  its 
crowd  of  blear-eyed  operatives,  it  stood  a  skeleton,  the 
marauding  boy  having  shattered  all  its  windows,  and  the 
winter  gales  removed  the  slates.  Still  the  walls  stood 
four-square,  a  monument  of  folly  and  of  ugliness,  and  in  his 
walks  abroad  the  Colonel  stopping  and  leaning  on  his 
thistle-spud  would  curse  it  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
with  so  much  unction,  as  to  show  that  our  forces  in  the 
Peninsula  must  have  maintained  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Flemish  wars.  Radical  member  for  Paisley  in  his  youth, 
convener  of  his  county  in  his  riper  years,  he  lived  a  stir- 
ring, stormy  life,  endeavouring  without  success  to  pay  off 
debts  incurred  by  his  luckless  venture  in  the  mill. 

Friends  he  had  many,  but  his  relations  as  a  rule  were 
as  anathema  to  him,  especially  his  heirs.     Tradition,  that 
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useful  entity,  upon  whose  shoulders  (as  upon  those  of 
Providence)  the  humourist  can  throw  so  many  of  his 
griefs,  some  of  his  quiddities,  and  almost  all  his  cranks, 
avers  that  for  ten  years  before  the  Colonel's  death  he 
never  mended  fence,  repaired  a  building,  or  laid  out 
anything  to  benefit  those  who  by  inheritance  should 
occupy  his  place.  Sometimes  (again  tradition)  he  was 
heard  to  say,  if  God  would  only  tell  him  the  precise  hour 
of  his  death,  he  would  burn  down  his  house  the  night 
before  he  died. 

Up  to  the  end  he  rode  his  chestnut  hack,  at  a  slow 
canter  up  and  down  his  avenue,  attended  county  meet- 
ings, and  preserved  his  senses  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 
Death  took  him  with  his  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  grim  and 
prepared,  although  not  pleased  to  go.  He  left  the  world 
the  poorer  by  a  type,  and  when  I  pass  the  lonely  tower 
in  the  glen,  and  skirt  the  park  in  which  no  longer  either 
ragweed,  docks  or  thistles  bloom,  I  look  at  the  tall  saughs 
in  the  West  Park,  and  remark  sadly  that  now-a-days  not 
only  are  they  all  "  deid  at  the  tap,"  but  most  of  them  are 
rotten,  and  not  a  few  lie  bald  and  sere,  their  bark  all 
peeling  off  in  ribbons  upon  the  upland  grass. 
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There  is  a  personality  about  some  men,  which  even  if 
they  never  get  the  chance  to  excel,  still  makes  them  in 
themselves  superior  to  their  fellows.  Sometimes  a  man 
who  neither  writes,  nor  speaks,  nor  has  excelled  in  his 
profession,  yet  in  himself  excels.  Such  sort  of  men 
amongst  their  fellows  are  recognized,  and  seldom  create 
jealousy,  that  is,  of  course,  amongst  those  able  to  ap- 
preciate them,  for  the  mere  herd  of  clever  men  see  no 
superiority  but  when  hall-marked  by  success. 

The  man  whose  personality  has  haunted  me  from  my 
youth  up  did  not  succeed,  nor  did  he  fail,  for  everywhere 
he  went  his  great  abilities  were  recognized,  and  man  can 
want  no  more.  His  picture,  as  he  sat  in  the  Reform 
Parliament,  dressed  in  a  high-necked  coat,  a  black  silk 
stock  enveloping  his  throat,  his  curly  snow-white  hair,  in 
his  youth  so  like  a  wig  that  a  fopling  of  the  day  went 
into  Truefit's  and  asked  for  a  wig  "  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  you  make  for  Captain  Elphinstone,"  hung  in  my 
bedroom.  Born  about  1773,  he  just  remembered  swords 
in  general  wear ;  and  lived  to  finish  "  Pickwick."  His 
wife  a  Spanish  lady,  whom  he  married  when  she  was 
just  fourteen  and  he  was  forty,  long  after  he  was  dead,  in 
speaking  of  him  said  :  "  He  lived  an  active  life,  and  to 
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the  last  was  young."  Of  such  men  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
earth.  A  midshipman  between  eleven  and  twelve,  at 
four-and-twenty  a  post-captain,  a  general  in  the  Spanish 
army,  friend  of  Bolivar  and  of  Paez,  and  yet  a  welcome 
guest  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  he  wanted  but  a  Boswell 
to  preserve  his  name.  But  it  is  best  perhaps  that  a  man 
who  differed  from  the  ordinary  successful  herd  remains 
without  a  memoir  ;  for  soon  a  memoir  and  a  knighthood 
will  be  entailed  on  every  one  who  rises  to  be  a  county 
councillor,  and  the  few  really  distinguished  men  an  age 
produces  will  die  unwritten  of,  as  they  have  lived  mis- 
understood. Sometimes  the  lives  of  men  whom  one  has 
never  seen,  but  heard  much  talked  of,  seem  more  real 
than  the  lives  we  see  around  us,  which,  semi-vegetable 
and  semi-human,  appear  unreal  in  their  actual  but 
unconvincing  course. 

So  step  by  step  from  his  tenth  birthday  in  a  ten-gun 
brig  to  Waterloo,  where  after  having  danced  at  the 
famous  ball  the  night  before  the  fight,  he  saw  the  battle 
as  a  spectator,  till  I  find  him  on  the  Peruvian  coast  in 
command  of  a  two-decker  which  would  neither  sail  nor 
stay,  I  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  man  I  never  saw. 
Becoming  bored  with  the  frequency  with  which  his  old 
two-decker  missed  stays,  or  perhaps  wishing  to  make  the 
Admiralty  stare,  he  took  her  into  Talcahuano  and  cut 
her  down  to  a  frigate,  and  being  called  upon  to  pay  for 
his  experiment,  retorted  by  writing  for  his  pay,  which 
since  he  entered  as  a  midshipman  he  had  never  drawn, 
serving  for  nothing,  either  through  carelessness,  or  some 
punctilio,  or  from  not  having  called  to  mind  the  scriptural 
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commercial  apothegm  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  Tradition  says  that  "  My  Lords "  were  glad  to 
compromise  the  matter,  which,  if  it  was  the  case,  shows 
them  more  reasonable  than  usual,  for  compromise  is  as 
the  soul  of  all  administration,  naval  and  military  alike. 

Beside  his  feats  in  naval  construction,  whilst  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  he  had,  as  it  appears, 
a  pretty  taste  in  equipage,  leaving  a  curricle  in  Lima 
which  long  afterwards  I  heard  a  Peruvian  talk  of  as  "  the 
strange  carriage  with  a  silver  bar  upon  the  horses'  necks 
left  by  the  Milord-Captain  who  altered  all  the  ships." 
From  Lima,  too,  he  first  brought  dahlias,  giving  them  to 
his  friend  Lord  Holland,  who,  of  course,  figures  as  their 
introducer  as  befits  a  peer.  But  I  forgive  him,  and  may 
the  glory  still  be  his,  as  this  same  worthy  peer  repented, 
so  to  say,  of  all  his  errors,  and  with  his  friend  who 
brought  the  dahlias  drove  in  Hyde  Park,  with  Spanish 
mules  and  muleteers,  with,  let  us  hope,  their  sashes  filled 
with  stones  to  throw  at  the  leaders  after  the  fashion  of 
their  prototypes  in  Spain. 

Back   again,    married    (his    peace    made    with    "  My 

Lords  "),  having  arrived  in  London  the  day  before  the 

Derby,  and   finding  not  a  horse  to  be  had  for  love  or 

money,  he  hired  an  undertaker's  team,  and  drove  them 

down  in  state  to  the  delight  of  all  the  road,  and  to  the 

admiration  of  his  wife,  who,  coming  straight  from  Spain, 

was   taken    with    the    team    of    long-tailed    blacks,    and 

thought  their  stately  step  and  waving  manes  fit  for  the 

carriage  of  a  prince.     In  fact  they  were  so,  for  when  a 

dead  man  passes  down  the  street,  stretched  out  so  quiet  in 
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his  hearse,  he  is  a  prince,  having  attained  to  the  last 
pitch  to  which  a  man  can  come.  Ideas  of  death  and 
hearses  did  not,  I  think,  much  trouble  him  of  whom  I 
write,  for  as  I  take  it,  he  must  have  looked  on  life  as 
everlasting,  after  the  fashion  of  the  strong  and  occupied, 
who  pass  their  time  so  quickly  that  when  Death  comes 
they  think  his  presence  an  intrusion,  almost  an  error,  but, 
still  smiling,  take  their  way. 

Married  at  forty  (the  ideal  age),  his  hair  quite  white, 
not  having  turned  so  in  a  night  or  in  some  deadly  climate, 
but  as  he  told  a  lady,  "  here  in  this  town  of  London  ; " 
after  an  adventurous  youth,  during  the  course  of  which 
he  carried  off  a  Spanish  nun,  who  died  on  board  his  ship 
during  an  action  with  a  Sallee  rover,  he  started  for  a 
second  lease  of  life,  and  fresh  adventures.  Appointed 
admiral  on  the  West  Indian  Station,  he  sailed,  taking  a 
favourite  horse  or  two,  and  thirteen  midshipmen  on  board 
his  ship.  Those  were  the  days  before  the  telegraph  made 
admirals  and  generals  the  mere  slaves  of  newspapers,  of 
admiralties  and  war  offices,  and  of  the  heterogeneous 
unintelligent  expression  of  the  folly  of  mankind  that  we 
call  public  opinion  and  pretend  to  reverence,  though 
each  one  in  his  heart  reviles  and  laughs  at  it,  not  thinking 
that  his  individual  folly  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  universal 
folly  of  mankind. 

In  the  West  Indies,  in  those  days,  diplomacy  seems 
to  have  been  as  much  a  part  of  an  admiral's  duty  as 
manoeuvring  a  fleet.  Perhaps  it  is  so  still  ;  but  if  it  is, 
most  probably  the  admiral  has  to  pass  some  sort  of 
humiliating    fifth    or    sixth    standard     examination,    and 
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report  himself  by  telegraph,   before  he   makes  a    move. 
None  of  these   things  existed  at  the  time   of  which    I 
write ;    so  I  find   the   Admiral   travelling  quite   uncon- 
cernedly  in  Venezuela,  accompanied    by    his    wife    and 
child,  his  flag-lieutenant,  and  a  midshipman.    At  that  time 
Paez  and  Bolivar,  having  expelled  the  Spaniards,  after  the 
fashion  of  true  patriots,  had  come  to  loggerheads  as  to 
which  of  them  should  rule.     In  some  mysterious  way  I 
find   him   established  at  Caracas  as  adviser  and  general 
mediator    between    the    two.     Then,    friendship    made, 
hands  shaken,  and  Bolivar  back  at  Bogota,  he  is  hailed 
by  Paez  at  a  banquet  as  "el  nuevo  Nelson,"  a  title  to 
which  he  had  no  claim  and  would  in  fact  have  repudiated 
with    an    oath,   as  he  held   Lord  Cochrane  as  a   much 
greater  man  than    Nelson  with   his  common   saying  of 
"  hate   a  Frenchman   as   the    devil,"    his   beautiful    and 
vulgar  mistress,  and   his  perpetual  good  luck.     A  local 
poet  at  the  banquet    was   ready  with  a  complimentary 
song,   which   after  heralding  the  advent   of  the    "  New 
Nelson"  to  this  "setentrion"  soared  into  the  empyrean 
with  a  chorus,  "Viva,  viva,  viva  Bolivar,  viva  el  nuevo 
Nelson,  recibiendo  de  Paez  esta  demostracion." 

Who  would  not  like  to  have  received  from  Paez  or 
Bolivar  a  "  demostracion,"  and  to  have  seen  the  siege  of 
Maracaibo,  the  last  place  that  the  Spaniards  held  on 
tierra  firme  in  America,  and  to  have  been  a  British 
admiral  in  partibus,  before  the  days  of  steam  ? 

After  the  banquet,  which  took  place  at  ten  o'clock  a.m., 
there  came  a  bull-fight,  and  the  flag-lieutenant  either 
fired  with   emulation  or  with  wine,  after  endeavouring 
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in  the  "  llanero  "  way  to  throw  a  bull  down  by  the  tail, 
fell  from  his  horse  himself,  and  remained  prostrate  in  the 
middle  of  the  ring.  The  bull  advanced,  smelt  at  him, 
and  turned  him  over  with  its  horn,  he  lying  motionless  in 
agony,  then,  like  a  bovine  good  Samaritan,  passed  by 
quite  unconcernedly  upon  the  other  side.  The  people  in 
their  simple  faith  espied  a  Lutheran,  and  shouted  "  heretic, 
even  the  animals  perceive  his  heresy."  On  such  occasions 
the  worst  heresy  may  be  preferred  even  to  faith  capable 
of  removing  mountains.  Things  being  in  solution  at  the 
time,  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  people  of  Caracas  did  not 
lay  hands  upon  the  Admiral  suddenly  and  make  a  king  of 
him,  but  the  opportunity  seems  to  have  been  lost.  Either 
disgusted  at  their  lack  of  apprehension,  or  being  tardily 
recalled  from  home,  he  sailed,  taking  a  veritable  menagerie 
with  him  aboard  his  ship.  As  passengers  he  had  two 
pacing  ponies,  a  tapir,  parrots,  and  peccaries,  some  boa- 
constrictors,  and  a  small  marvel  of  the  animal  creation, 
locally  known  as  a  "  chirwiri,"  which  used  to  eat  off 
ladies'  petticoats  as  they  sat  at  meals,  making  them 
subjects  for  the  sport  of  fools  as  they  rose  with  their 
raiment  shorn  to  the  knees  behind,  like  David's  mes- 
sengers. After  an  interregnum  in  his  history,  I  find 
him  at  Gibraltar,  where  in  the  intervals  of  duty  he 
became  the  founder  of  the  Calpe  Hunt,  chasing  a  wolf 
through  Almoraima  with  his  hounds,  and  being  first  in  at 
the  death  himself,  by  the  veracious  testimony  of  the 
"Gibraltar  Guide." 

At  Malaga,  upon  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  the  town, 
the  season  Easter,  and  the  times  not  being  so  much  out  of 
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joint  with  ancient  customs  as  in  these  modern  days,  the 
Governor  took  him  to  the  port  to  free  a  criminal.  As  in 
its  most  relenting  moods,  justice  must  needs  be  at  the 
best  capricious,  working  its  wonders  after  the  fashion 
of  the  wind,  just  where  it  listeth,  and  according  to  no 
rules  which  reasonable  men  can  claim  to  understand  ; 
the  choice  was  made  at  random,  so  that  the  miserable 
men  who  in  those  days  rowed  in  the  galleys  of  the  king 
must  have  passed  agonies  of  expectation  and  suspense. 

Turning  towards  the  Admiral  the  Governor  invited 
him  to  choose  a  man,  and  he  quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
man  who  at  a  venture  drew  a  bow  and  had  the  luck  to 
make  a  bull's-eye  of  a  king  said  :  "  This  is  the  man  I 
choose."  The  man  no  doubt  made  his  acknowledgments 
as  best  he  could,  and  when  despair  had  settled  down 
again  upon  the  nine  and  ninety  poor  "bezonians"  left 
in  their  fetters  and  their  misery,  as  the  papers  say  in 
reports  of  parliamentary  debates,  the  incident  was  closed. 
Neither  the  Admiral,  nor  the  Governor,  most  probably 
thought  of  the  affair  again. 

"  Long  live  the  King,  give  me  your  cloak,"  was  a  true 
saying  in  those  days  throughout  the  realms  in  which  the 
King  Ferdinand  VII.,  of  blessed  memory,  had  been 
called  by  God  to  reign. 

"  Los  siete  Ninos "  they  of  Ecija,  Jose"  Maria,  and 
other  rascals,  whose  pictures  figure  in  startling  coloured 
prints  in  many  a  faded  Spanish  almanac,  done  in  the  days 
when  Spain  was  fashionable,  made  all  the  roads  unsafe. 
Humourists  in  their  way  as  were  these  merry  men, 
stripping  recalcitrant   travellers  to  the  skin,  but  always 
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leaving  them  at  least  a  newspaper  with  which  to  make 
their  entry  into  the  next  town,  they  yet  were  perilous  to 
meet,  for  not  infrequently  they  fired  a  blunderbuss  well 
charged  with  slugs,  without  a  word,  taking  their  chance 
whether  the  traveller  was  in  a  state  to  answer  to  their 
call  to  stop  after  the  shot  was  fired. 

Journeying  towards  Madrid,  passing  from  "  tierra  de 
abajo,"  through  the  Sierra  to  Castile,  the  Admiral,  with 
his  wife  and  servants,  all  duly  armed  with  blunderbusses, 
was  one  day  upon  the  road.  Between  La  Carolina  and 
Almuradiel,  Vilches  left  well  behind,  Venta  de  Cardenas 
not  quite  in  sight,  whilst  the  party  toiled  up  the  rocky 
road  which,  edged  with  ferns,  and  thicketed  with  smilax, 
leads  to  Los  Organos,  a  troop  of  seven  mounted  men 
appeared  upon  the  road.  Terror  assailed  the  travellers, 
their  servants  trembling  till  their  blunderbusses  almost  tell 
from  their  hands,  the  Admiral  no  doubt  cursing  the  day 
on  which  he  started,  and  his  wife,  being  young  and  lively, 
looking  at  the  robbers  half  amused.  The  chief  advanced, 
and  greeting  the  Admiral  with  his  hat  in  hand  said, 
"  Admiral,  these  roads  are  dangerous,  I  and  my  followers 
have  come  to  be  your  escort  through  the  hills."  Making 
perhaps  what  Spaniards  call  **  la  risa  del  conejo "  the 
Admiral  thanked  him,  feared  to  trespass  on  this  kindness, 
said  that  no  escort  was  required,  and  generally  made  that 
soft  answer  which  those  who  are  not  strong  enough  to 
speak  their  mind  resort  to  at  a  pinch.  The  day  wore  on, 
and  still  the  chief  rode  chatting  by  their  side,  talking  of 
many  things ;  of  those  strange  ships  which  the  mad 
English  were  reported  to  have  made,  which  run  upon  the 
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water  without  sails  ;  of  the  great  London  dark  all  the 
year,  but  light  on  Christmas  Day  ;  of  the  mysterious 
crimes  of  Luther,  who  like  an  evil  spirit  in  those  days 
haunted  uneducated  Spaniards'  minds,  and  generally 
giving  his  views  upon  the  world  and  things  at  large, 
confirming  what  he  said  with  proverbs,  which  he 
enunciated  gravely  as  they  were  personal  experiences  of 
his  own.  Evening  began  to  fall,  and  the  red  mud  walls 
of  Almuradiel  appeared  a  league  away  ;  the  storks'  nests 
on  the  housetops  of  the  town  looking  like  clumps  of 
bushes  growing  from  the  roofs,  the  "norias"  creaking  as 
the  donkeys  slowly  walked  round  the  elevated  track,  and 
the  cracked  pots  revolving  one  by  one,  pouring  their 
water  down  the  irrigation  rills,  giving  an  Eastern  air  of 
peace  and  quietness,  save  for  the  jangling  bells.  Then 
suddenly  the  chief  called  to  his  men,  who  wheeled  their 
horses  round  and  cantered  back  along  the  road.  Riding 
up  close  to  the  Admiral,  he  said  "I  am  the  man  you  took 
out  of  the  galleys  upon  that  Easter  Day.  I  knew  you 
at  first  sight,  though  you  no  doubt  had  long  forgotten 
me.  The  road  across  the  sierras  is  beset  by  petty  thieves, 
mere  peddling  scoundrels,  who  had  they  met  you,  might 
have  been  troublesome.  Whilst  I  was  with  you,  and  my 
men,  you  were  safer  than  had  the  king's  own  guards 
escorted  you.  We  are  the  seven  ofEcija,  and  so  .  .  .  with 
God."  He  turned  his  horse,  and  galloped  down  the  road 
after  his  fellows,  and  the  Admiral  saw  him  no  more,  but 
his  wife  used  to  relate  the  story  to  the  last  day  of  her  life. 
Even  the  lives  of  interesting  men  are  not  all  spent  in 
crossing  the  Despefiaperros,  in  meeting  with  the  "  Siete 
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Ninos,"  and  in  releasing  criminals  ;  so  home  commands, 
and  the  honours  of  a  dockyard  town  at  length  descended 
on  my  personality.  Needless  to  say  "  My  Lords  "  at  the 
Admiralty  distrusted  my  admiral  ambulant,  as  is  befitting 
that  the  men  who  wear  out  acres  of  cloth  on  office  stools, 
should  look  askance  at  men  of  genius.  In  the  same  way 
the  self-same  Lords  distrusted  and  thwarted  Lord  Dun- 
donald,  perhaps  the  greatest  sailor  whom  Britain  ever  has 
produced.  They  who  have  wit,  and  soon  no  microscope 
will  have  a  lens  sufficiently  achromatic  to  detect  their 
whereabouts,  seem  to  be  able  to  call  forth  wit  in  others, 
as  steel  strikes  fire  from  flint,  or  as  a  witless  person  seems 
to  render  others  dull.  The  solitary  recorded  witticism  of 
a  king  is  precious  and  in  nowise  should  be  lost,  and  so 
it  may  be  fitting  that  I,  unworthy,  record  the  single 
instance  in  which  our  "Sailor  King"  William  IV.  was 
known  to  fall  from  the  paths  of  regal  seriousness,  and 
condescend  to  nod.  At  a  breakfast  at  the  dockyard  on 
the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  some  ship,  his  Majesty 
having  taken  his  poor  disjune,  seeing  the  Admiral,  and 
remarking  that  his  hair  was  white,  was  pleased  to  say 
"  Ha,  Admiral,  white  at  the  main  I  see,"  those  being 
days  when  admirals  were  of  the  red,  the  white,  or  blue, 
according  to  their  rank.  His  Majesty  did  not,  as  he 
might  well  have  done,  on  learning  that  the  white  hair 
was  not  surmounted  by  a  white  pennant,  exclaim 
"  Gad  Zookers,  this  will  never  do,  we  hereupon  pro- 
mote thee,"  but,  no  doubt,  the  courtiers,  if  there  were 
any  on  the  spot,  went  into  "  visibilio  "  at  the  royal  wit. 
Portsmouth  by  nice  degrees  led  up  to  Greenwich,  and 
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there  again  the  Admiral  and  the  King  came  into  contact, 
but  this  time  without  wit.  In  those  days,  which  now 
seem  almost  coeval  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  different 
they  are  from  ours,  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  visit  to  the 
Nore,  the  midshipman  who  steered  the  barge  which 
conveyed  the  King  from  the  royal  yacht  to  land  was 
always  promoted,  for  having  had  the  fortune  to  be  there. 
Most  admirals  naturally  took  some  scion  of  nobility,  some 
relative  of  their  wife's  mother,  or  in  fact  some  youth  who 
stood  in  not  the  smallest  need  of  patronage.  But  in  the 
flagship  there  was,  as  fortune  willed  it,  an  old  mate, 
stricken  in  years,  grey-headed,  nurtured  in  misfortunes,  a 
seaman  if  there  were  such,  who  had  seen,  for  five  and 
twenty  years,  boy  after  boy  pass  over  him  whilst  he 
remained  a  mate.  Seated  abaft  the  backboard  of  the 
Admiral's  barge  the  mate  must  have  appeared  ridiculous 
enough  ;  but  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  so  when  the 
royal  eye  fell  on  the  curious  figure,  seated  in  the  stern,  it 
twinkled,  and  the  royal  voice  exclaimed  "Eh  what,  eh 
Admiral,  one  of  your  damned  jokes,  well,  well  he  looks  a 
little  old  still  to  remain  a  mate." 

The  end  of  men  like  him  whom  I  describe  generally 
comes  without  much  preparation.  Death  takes  them  as 
a  mower  cuts  ripe  hay,  and  leaves  their  contemporaries 
almost  astounded  by  their  sudden  absence  from  their  place. 

After  a  life  of  happiness  and  work,  grief  fell  upon  him 
unprepared  for  it  in  his  old  age,  and  he  not  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  struggle,  put  out  to  sea  at  once,  after  a 
few  days  of  a  feverish  cold,  which  was  the  name  that 
people  gave  the  influenza  in  those  unsophisticated  days. 
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Through  all  the  changes  of  the  seasons  Nature  with 
unchanging  voice,  if  we  would  but  listen,  is  calling  to  us, 
her  forgetful  ungrateful  children,  to  come  and  partake  or 
her  plenty.     She  would  have  us  come  to  her  and  feast 
upon  the  beauties  and  delights  she  spreads  over  the  earth 
these  summer  days  even  up  to  the  very  doors  of  the  city, 
"on  a  scale  of  splendid  waste.      Such  noble,  broadcast, 
open-armed  waste  ....  delicious  to  behold."      When 
the  first  bright  days  of  spring  arrive,  we  hear  the  voice 
calling  to  us  and  often  sincerely  long  to  follow  it.     Later, 
too,  in  the  wonderful  season  of  early  June,  when  energy 
in  all  green  things  and  feathered  creatures  is  so  abounding, 
we  may  hear  and  be  drawn   by  it.      The  nightingale's 
song  is  our  reward  and  the  sight  of  the  hyacinths  cover- 
ing over  the  dead  hazel  and  oak  leaves  with  sheets  of  blue 
and  almost   putting   out   the   green  of  the  dog  mercury 
which  is  in  its  myriads  at  that  season.     But  a  few  days  at 
Easter,  a  few  days  at  Whitsuntide,  are  all  perhaps  we 
would  persuade  ourselves  we  can  afford  to  give  up  to  the 
woods  and  wilds.     And  we  deceive  ourselves  into  think- 
ing that,  after  the  nightingale  has  ceased  and  the  anemone 
and  hyacinth  and  kingcup  have  gone,  the  freshness  and 
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the  glory  of  the  season  are  over.  Never  was  there  a 
greater  delusion.  The  glory  of  the  summer  is  far 
indeed  from  its  close,  when  the  king  of  the  singing  birds 
has  grown  silent  and  the  spring  flowers  have  ceased  to 
blow.  If  we  will  only  listen  and  follow  the  voice  that 
we  slight  when  "  the  world  "  has  hold  of  us,  it  will  lead 
us  to  scene  upon  scene  of  radiant  beauty.  A  glorious 
month  is  July  by  day  and  by  night.  July  flowers  in 
garden  and  wild — how  splendid  and  yet  how  homely  and 
familiar  these  are.  The  tall  delphinium,  bolt  upright, 
blazes  in  two  shades  of  blue  in  the  garden  of  cottage  and 
of  stately  hall  and  park.  It  is  the  most  prominent  of  all 
the  flowers  of  the  herbaceous  garden  at  the  moment.  A 
gorgeous  plant  this  delphinium  is,  and  yet  rivalled  in 
colour,  surpassed  in  delicate  beauty  and  scent,  by  some  of 
the  flowers  that  have  pushed  up  and  are  blossoming  now 
in  the  dust-sprinkled  hedgerow.  Perhaps  in  the  thick 
hedgerow  just  without  the  very  garden  this  delphinium 
dominates  there  is  the  tufted  vetch  climbing  high,  and 
showing  a  close  cluster  of  bright  blossoms,  the  blueness  of 
which  compares  by  no  means  ill  with  the  hue  of  the  gay 
foreigner.  In  a  ditch  under  the  same  hedge  there  is 
meadow-sweet,  only  less  heavily  perfumed  than  the  haw- 
thorn in  its  wedding  raiment  of  a  month  ago.  And  then 
there  are  bedstraws,  the  best  of  them  and  the  sweetest  to 
smell  being  the  yellow,  and  great  cow  parsnips  and  rose- 
coloured  pyramidal  orchids  springing  from  the  turf — and 
best  of  all  perhaps  the  clematis  or  traveller's  joy  :  until 
the  clematis  comes  there  is  always  something  wanting  in 

the  English  hedges  :   it  comes  late  and  stays  long.     July, 
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too,  is  the  month  of  the  fox-glove,  a  flower  which  seems 
to  know  its  own  beauty  and  to  desire  to  show  it.  The 
fox-glove  grows  in  thickets  and  forest  among  the  bracken, 
though  even  there  it  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  obscured. 
You  will  see  it  rearing  its  dappled  bells,  as  the  poet  called 
them,  high  up  over  the  surrounding  undergrowth.  But 
it  will  grow  on  the  open  turf  by  the  road.  On  many  a 
Surrey  lane  and  by-road,  even  by  the  highway,  you  may 
see  this  flower,  which  is  as  one  that  affects  the  public 
gaze. 

Up  on  the  downs  and  high  places,  especially  where 
there  is  a  little  shade  from  the  beech  trees,  one  may  lie  for 
hours  and  yet  not  have  enough  of  it.  The  greenfinches, 
their  activities  far  from  stilled  by  the  heat  of  summer, 
twitter  low  glad  songs,  and  the  sound,  too,  of  their 
whistling  call-note  is  incessant  through  the  month.  In 
the  hedges  below  some  of  the  greenfinches  are  still 
warming  their  eggs,  as  are  the  fly-catchers  and  turtle 
doves.  It  is  bare  under  the  beeches,  and  the  seeds  must 
lie  decades,  centuries  perhaps,  in  the  earth  before  they  can 
spring  up  and  flourish  through  the  overthrow  of  the  great 
trees  which  have  denied  them  the  warmth  and  light  of  the 
sun.  There  only  such  shade-loving  plants  as  the  helle- 
borines  and  the  uncouth  monotropa  and  the  fawn-coloured 
bird's-nest  orchid  will  grow.  But  on  the  open  down, 
wind  and  sun  caressed,  there  is  flower  wealth  for  all  who 
will  listen  to  the  voice  that  calls  us  to  come  and  rejoice 
exceedingly.  Bird's-foot  trefoil,  yellow  dashed  with 
blood-red  ;  shining  yellow  cistus,  the  rose,  and  the  true 
rose    too,    of    the   grassy    bank   and    the    mound ;    frail 
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hare-bell,  and  frailer  mill-mountain  with  tiny  bell-shaped 
blossoms,  the  whole  so 

"  Exquisitely  minute, 
A  miracle  of  design  !  " 

Yet  perhaps  it  is  the  wild  thyme,  some  pink,  some 
verging  on  red,  which  is  best  of  all,  gratifying  two 
senses  where  the  scentless  flowers  gratify  but  one.  In- 
tensely aromatic  is  this  wild  thyme,  with  a  fragrance  of 
an  entirely  distinct  order  from  that  of  hawthorn,  or 
meadow-sweet,  or  the  syringa  which  was  still  white  as 
driven  snow  but  yesterday  in  some  of  the  backward 
gardens.  We  know  indeed  that  the  scents  of  these 
flowers  are  very  far  from  objectless :  still  there  is  a 
temptation  to  contrast  them  with  the  thymes  and  sages 
and  mints  as  one  contrasts  the  merely  sweet  perfumes 
with  which  the  little  lace-bordered  pocket-handkerchief 
of  the  lady  of  fashion  is  sprinkled,  with  the  useful  and 
wholesome  fragrance  of  eau  de  Cologne.  We  feel  somehow 
that  it  must  be  wholesome  to  snifF  at  the  thyme,  and 
even  when  we  press  our  faces  to  the  turf,  where  it  grows 
so  plentifully,  we  can  scarcely  satisfy  ourselves.  One 
scarce  variety — the  learned  call  it  Thymus  citriodorus — 
of  the  creeping  wild  thyme  has  an  odour  of  lemons.  It 
was  a  pleasant  old  tradition  that  even  the  mutton  of  sheep 
fed  much  in  wild  thyme  pastures  had  a  distinctly  agree- 
able flavour — though  whilst  revelling  in  this  herb's  aroma 
we  would  be  vegetarian  and  forget  for  a  while  our  carni- 
vorous appetites. 

By  night,  as  well  as  day,  Nature's  slighted  voice  calls 
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us  to  dale  and  down.  A  July  night  among  the  woods,  or 
even  on  the  dusty  highway,  or  down  by  the  gleaming 
water,  is  too  good  for  sleep  when  a  large  cold  moon  shines 
from  an  unclouded  heaven.  In  the  oak  and  fir  woods  the 
night-jar  for  a  month  or  so  after  the  middle  of  June  takes 
the  place  of  the  nightingale.  His  crooning  is  a  feature  of 
the  great  night  scene  in  the  woods  which  one  will  miss  in 
August,  when  the  silence  which  precedes  decay  seems 
always  to  be  deepening.  The  night-jars  will  croon  and 
hawk  the  night  through,  whether  it  be  dark  or  light. 
You  may  open  your  window,  or  far  better  go  out  of 
doors,  and  hear  their  song,  which  rises  and  falls  so 
rhythmically,  at  midnight,  and  again  in  the  dusk  of  the 
dawn.  It  is  not  only  when  the  moon  is  up  that  we 
should  be  abroad  on  a  summer  night.  By  starlight  it 
is  well  sometimes  to  have  no  roof  save  the  sky  above  our 
heads.  A  starlit  summer  night  spent  with  Nature  is  a 
sure  dispeller  of  the  day's  unquiet  thought.  Those  are 
great  moments  in  the  short  parts  of  our  lives  we  devote 
to  the  things  we  ought  when  we  stand  and  watch  the 
stars  going  out  and  the  East  lightening.  Imperceptibly  at 
first,  anon  gathering  power  with  surprising  swiftness, 
comes  the  dawn  of  the  July  day.  The  first  glimmer 
arouses  the  lark,  which  rushes  up  into  his  element  with  a 
paean  of  joy  brimming  over  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  wise 
man,  who  is  abroad,  is  uplifted  with  the  bird's.  There  is 
beauty  as  great  as  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  but  there  is 
no  joy  in  day  or  night  which  for  freshness  and  vigour  can 
be  likened  to  it.  During  those  minutes  when  lark  is 
following  lark  into  the  faint  blue  and  the  rising  sun  is 
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putting  out  the  light  of  the  last  stars  that  linger,  all 
Nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  is  as  fresh  as  though  it 
were  the  morn  of  the  very  Day  of  Creation.  We  greet 
the  rising  sun  and  the  young  day  with  the  exceeding  great 
joy  with  which  the  wise  men  of  the  East  saw  and 
followed  the  star  that  told  of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of 
Man. 
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A  variety  of  theories  have  been  put  forward  by 
social  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  true  object  and  the 
proper  subjects  of  conversation,  and  most  of  those  sages 
who  tell  us  what  conversation  ought  to  be  agree  in  being 
dissatisfied  with  what  conversation  generally  is.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  their  corporate  influence  on  the 
world,  they  agree  in  little  else.  One  of  them,  or  one  set 
of  them,  will  tell  us  that,  in  order  to  talk  well,  men 
should  talk  only  about  things  that  they  really  know 
about :  another  will  tell  us  that  they  should  talk  only  about 
things  that  really  interest  them,  and  another,  that  they 
should  talk  only  about  things  that  are  really  important. 
Others,  philosophers  again,  no  less  weighty,  will  lay  it 
down  as  a  golden  and  universal  rule,  that,  quite  irrespective 
of  what  they  know  or  care  about,  men  who  would  talk 
well,  should  talk  about  things  not  people. 

Every  one  of  these  opinions,  taken  by  itself,  can  be 
easily  shown  to  be  completely  and  even  grotesquely 
wrong  ;  and  would  make  the  unfortunate  person  who 
acted  on  it  a  weariness  and  a  terror  to  his  or  to  her 
friends.  If  men  were  to  talk  only  about  subjects  which 
they    thoroughly    understood,    the    larger    part    of    our 
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acquaintances  would  probably  never  talk  at  all ;  and  those 
who  did  talk,  would  do  so  only  at  rare  intervals.  We  should 
also  lose  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  at  present  from 
their  blunders.  If  men  were  to  talk  only  about  subjects 
that  really  interested  them,  every  man  would  be  talking 
his  own  "shop,"  quite  regardless  of  whether  it  interested 
the  rest  of  the  company.  One  of  the  chief  essentials  of 
good  general  conversation  is  that  they  who  take  part  in 
it  should,  by  an  act  of  imaginative  sympathy,  share  the 
interests  of  others,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
their  own.  If  men  set  themselves  to  talk  only  about 
things  that  were  really  important,  we  should  find  that 
conversation  was  always  degenerating  into  controversy  ; 
because  no  two  people,  in  any  average  company,  would 
agree  as  to  what  was  important,  and  what  was  very  much 
the  reverse  :  whilst  if  we  adopted  the  counsel  of  per- 
fection addressed  to  us  by  advisers  such  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  sought  to  talk  only  of  things,  and  avoided 
all  discussion  of  people,  we  should  be  excluding  the  one 
topic  for  the  sake  of  which  all  others  are  interesting. 
No  doubt  conversation  made  up  altogether  of  gossip  is 
not  conversation  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfying  kind  : 
but  no  conversation  will  be  interesting  for  any  length  of 
time  from  which  the  discussion  of  individuals  is  rigidly 
and  systematically  excluded. 

The  truth  is  that  good  conversation  is  not  only  a  part 
of  life,  but  is  also  a  reflection  of  life  ;  and  contains  and 
owes  its  colour  to  as  many  interests  as  life  does.  Thus 
all  the  above  prescriptions  for  conversing  well  represent  a 
fragment  of  the  truth  ;  but  none  represents  more  than  a 
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fragment  ;  whilst,  taken  by  itself,  each  represents  a  false- 
hood. Each  of  them  is,  however,  constantly  acted  on  ; 
and  thus  enables  us  to  see,  by  experience,  how  complete 
the  falsehood  is.  For  example,  at  dinner  in  a  Highland 
shooting-lodge,  the  men  of  the  party  invariably  talk  about 
things,  not  persons.  They  talk  about  what  interests  them 
personally ;  they  talk  about  what  they  consider  im- 
portant ;  they  talk  about  things  they  know  about.  They 
fulfil  in  short  all  the  requirements  of  the  philosophers. 
In  a  word,  they  talk  about  the  stags  they  have  killed  or 
missed,  the  merits  of  their  rifles,  the  wind,  the  weather, 
and  the  distances  from  which  their  shots  were  fired. 
They  talk  about  these  things,  and  they  talk  about 
nothing  else.  At  Monte  Carlo  they  talk  about  the 
tables — their  winnings,  their  losings,  what  did  happen 
when  they  put  their  money  on  red,  what  would  have 
happened  if  they  had  only  left  it  on  black  ;  they  talk 
about  runs,  intermittences,  numbers,  and  all  the  sublime 
philosophy  of  chance.  Or  let  us  turn  to  the  conversation 
of  women,  when  they  find  themselves  together  after 
dinner.  The  subjects  which  absorb  men  vary  with  their 
pursuits  at  the  moment.  Their  pursuits  vary  with  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  with  the  localities,  the  counties, 
the  countries  which  they  happen  to  be  in  ;  but  women 
have  one  subject  which  is  never  out  of  place  or  out  of 
season  ;  and  this  subject  is  dress.  Would  half-a-dozen 
ladies,  talking  chiffon  with  the  most  exquisite  seriousness, 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  ?  We 
think  not.  And  yet  conversation  about  dress  is  conver- 
sation about  things,  not  people.     The  fact  is  that  con- 
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versation  of  any  one  kind,  pursued  for  any  length  of  time, 
is  not  conversation  at  all ;  it  is  discussion  :  and  discussion 
is  only  a  very  small  part  of  conversation,  and  is  almost 
entirely  wanting  in  the  element  of  it  that  is  most 
essential — an  element  we  shall  recur  to  presently. 

First,  however,  let  us  take  notice  of  one  almost  in- 
variable feature  of  the  imperfect  forms  of  conversation 
at  which  we  have  just  been  glancing.  They  are  forms 
of  conversation  which  usually  take  place  among  men 
when  they  are  apart  from  women,  or  among  women 
when  they  are  apart  from  men  :  and  as  soon  as  the  sexes 
meet,  the  character  of  the  conversation  changes.  A 
group  of  men  in  the  smoke-room  of  a  country  house  are 
talking  before  dinner  about  dogs,  or  guns,  or  politics,  or 
the  Stock  Exchange,  or  perhaps  about  some  question  of 
scholarship,  or  even  scientific  discovery.  When  they 
assemble  shortly  afterwards  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
ladies  of  their  party  join  them,  these  absorbing  subjects 
are  dropped,  or  are  only  faintly  alluded  to.  Other  topics 
spring  up ;  and  what  is  still  more  characteristic  of  the 
change — these  other  topics  are  treated  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent way.  Now  what  is  it  precisely  that  has  happened,  and 
for  what  reason  has  it  happened  ?  What  has  happened 
may  be  described  thus.  When  the  men  were  discussing 
their  various  topics  among  themselves  each  subject  was 
treated  as  a  matter  of  isolated,  of  technical,  of  quasi-pro- 
fessional interest.  It  was  not  treated  under  any  of  those 
wider  aspects,  which  exhibit  its  connection  with  human  life 
generally.  But  the  moment  these  same  subjects  are 
referred  to  in  the  company  of  women,  the  technical  treat- 
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ment  of  them  disappears  or  tends  to  disappear,  and  men 
begin  to  talk  of  them,  and  see  them  in  various  lights  and 
relations  of  which,  when  they  talk  to  other  men,  their  minds 
have  no  cognizance.  These  subjects  are  treated  now  with 
reference  not  to  themselves  so  much  as  to  the  entire  life, 
tastes,  and  character  of  the  speaker  ;  and  an  atmosphere 
of  sympathy,  imagination,  and  reflection  begins  to  clothe 
them  with  softness,  brightness  and  colour. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  One  reason  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
women,  unlike  men,  do  not  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  any  special  and  absorbing  pursuits.  Their  presence 
therefore  tends  to  widen  and  generalize  the  subjects  of 
conversation,  because  the  wider  and  more  general  aspects 
of  things  are  the  aspects  of  things  with  which  they  are 
most  familiar.  But  besides  this  reason,  there  is  another, 
and  as  yet  more  important  one,  which  lies  not  in  the 
usual  circumstances  of  women,  but  in  their  natural 
character.  Women  may  not,  as  a  rule,  be  better  edu- 
cated than  men  ;  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  in  a  certain 
sense,  more  cultivated.  They  perceive  more  readily  and 
more  instinctively  than  men  do  the  ultimate  bearing  of 
the  objective  world  on  the  subjective.  They  recognize 
that  for  us,  as  human  beings,  the  value  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  things  lie  in  what  we  feel  them  to  be — that  our 
personal  feelings  are,  as  it  were,  a  lens,  in  which  all  the 
world  of  external  fact  is  focalized.  Particulars,  in  the 
feminine  mind,  tend  always  to  translate  themselves  into 
universals  :  and  the  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  sympathetic,  and,  what  we  may  call  the  emotionally 
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synthetic,  faculties  are  in  women  stronger  than  they  are 

in  men.     Women   therefore  tend  to  make  conversation 

human,  and  social,   rather  than   technical,  because  they 

introduce  into  it  their  own  power  of  emotional  synthesis. 

The   most  important,  however,  of  the  conversational 

effects  produced   by   them    still   remains  to   be   noticed. 

We  have   thus  far  considered   conversation  merely  as  a 

means  of  exchanging  knowledge  of  facts,  and  expression 

of  feelings  :  but  it  fulfils  another  function   besides  this. 

Conversation  is  a  means  not  only  of  communicating  our 

ideas    and    feelings    to    others.     It    is   a   means   also    of 

impressing   our  own  personalities  on  them,  and  it  is  its 

employment  to  this  end  that  is  especially  stimulated  by 

women.     A  man  talks  to  men  in  order  to  commend  his 

ideas  to  them.     He  talks  to  women  in  order  to  commend 

himself.     Misogynists   often    declare    that    women    spoil 

conversation — that    they    tend   to   reduce   it   to   what   is 

contemptuously  described  as    "small    talk."     But    small 

talk  is  far  from  being  so  trifling  as  many  people  think  it. 

The  actual  observations  of  which  it  is  made  up,  regarded 

as  mere  statements,  may  be  hardly  worth  making.    What 

gives   them   importance  is  the  way   in   which   they  are 

made.     They  are  mere  vehicles,  saturated  with  the  elusive 

spirit  of   character  and   temperament,  just  as   pieces  of 

cotton  wool  may  be  saturated  with  spirits  of  wine  ;  and 

character   and    temperament   exhale  from  them  as  they 

are  spoken  and  interchanged.     Everything  depends  not 

on  what  these  sayings  are,  but  on  how  they  are  said  ; 

and  it  is  the  presence  of  women  that  gives  to  the  manner 

of  conversation  this  special  quality  which  makes  it  more 
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important  than  the  matter.  But  the  manner  now  in 
question  is  no  mere  idle  grace,  or  superficial  polish.  It 
need  not  of  necessity  be  graceful  or  polished  at  all ;  nor 
does  the  fact  of  the  importance  it  acquires  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  women  mean  that  women  think  the 
accidents  of  life  more  important  than  the  essentials. 
The  importance  of  manner  in  conversation  when  women 
are  present  means  merely  that  in  intercourse  between 
men  and  women  character  and  personality  are  more 
important  than  intellect — that  what  men  are  is  more 
important  than  what  they  think  or  do  ;  and  that  what  a 
man  thinks,  or  what  he  does,  is  in  a  woman's  eyes  of 
value  principally  as  indication  of  what  he  is.  The 
estimate  formed  by  women  of  what  men  are  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  agencies  of  moral  and  social  civilization  ; 
and  the  effect  which  the  presence  of  women  produces  on 
conversation  is  only  a  comprehensive  example  of  the 
influence  which  it  produces  on  life. 
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There  runs  through  the  sixteenth  century  a  quality 
that  fascinates  by  contrast,  tempts  forward,  and  yet 
alarms  our  own.  You  may  call  it  grandeur  or  freedom, 
but  its  closest  name  would  be  that  of  nature  itself.  By 
which  I  do  not  mean  that,  even  then,  men  could  follow 
— as  Rousseau  asked  them  to  at  last — every  instinct  or 
mix  entirely  with  the  life  of  the  world.  The  breaking 
of  bonds  and  customs  could  but  affect  the  rich,  and  even 
for  the  rich,  could  affect  but  a  small  part  of  their  lives  ; 
but  that  little  drop  of  wild  dew,  slipped  into  a  corner  of 
the  cask,  worked  all  the  wine  of  the  State,  and  you  find 
springing  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Middle  Ages  such  vigor- 
ous and  happy  shoots  of  life  as  never  yet  were  seen  in 
Europe  since  the  times  of  the  Heroes. 

The  lyrics,  the  plays,  the  random  essays,  the  laughter 
that  swelled  out  larger  than  satire  or  irony,  the  architec- 
ture which  still  moves  us  with  a  sense  of  vague  luxury, 
and  the  judicious  delight  in  learning,  all  these  things  lead 
on  the  vigorous  race  of  those  creative  generations  from 
Leonardo  through  Goujon  to  de  l'Orme,  from  Erasmus 
through  Rabelais  to  Montaigne.  And  of  all  the  gods 
released  from    prison,  Love  and  the  Graces   went   first, 
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even  beyond  the  Muses.  The  air  of  the  Renaissance  was 
full  of  a  charm  that  coquetted  with  license,  and  that  dis- 
covered restraint  and  measure  in  nothing  less  subtle  than 
such  fine  rules  as  art  and  proportion  might  enforce.  The 
spirit  was  almost  that  mixture  of  the  careless  gods  and 
the  good  beasts  that  it  pretended  to  be,  even  though  it 
could,  of  its  nature,  last  but  a  very  little  time.  Though 
men  must  perforce  re-enter  sadness  and  perplexity  even 
after  such  a  holiday,  yet  for  such  time  as  it  governed 
the  rich  of  Europe  it  endowed  them  with  a  kind  of  noble 
ignorance  as  though  they  had  touched  a  golden  age  and 
come  to  a  place  older  than  Eden,  love  without  shame. 

The  great  ladies  who  came  into  the  ring  of  the 
Renaissance  influence  need  a  judgment  special  to  them- 
selves. For  one  must  include  in  that  gracious  circle 
virtue  and  unrestraint,  the  wife  and  the  mistress  of  a  king. 
The  purity  of  Dudley's  bride  who  died  yet  a  child,  the 
luxury  of  the  Valois  Court,  the  unforeseeing  lightness  of 
Mary  Stuart,  the  hardness  of  Catherine,  perhaps  even  the 
tortuous  ability  of  Elizabeth  must  be  taken  as  part  of  a 
general  spirit  at  whose  origins  lay  the  nobility  of  Margaret 
of  Navarre  and  the  strange  but  simple  influence  that 
shone  from  the  woman  who  has  furnished  the  subject  of 
this  page. 

Why  do  all  these  varied  characters  stand  together  in 
the  mind  of  history  ?  Because  they  inspired  in  common 
a  passionate  and  exalted  devotion  which  was  more  like  an 
act  of  worship  than  an  effect  of  passion.  It  was  as 
though  first  love  had  settled  even  in  the  debauch  of  time. 
You  will  not  surpass,  you  will  hardly  match  in  the  phrases 
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of  the  youngest  lovers  the  mingled  exaltation  and  sim- 
plicity with  which  these  ladies  were  addressed  ;  nor  am  I 
ashamed  to  have  included  in  the  list  Catherine  and  Eliza- 
beth, who  happened  to  outlive  the  sincerity  of  their 
followers,  but  whose  youth  had  breathed  the  same  gener- 
ous air  as  the  rest. 

Diane  de  Poitiers  very  singularly  summed  up  in  herself 
this  wonder  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  devoted  careful 
wife,  and  yet  for  a  whole  reign  the  unlawful  mistress  of  a 
Court,  tolerated  so  strangely  by  Catherine  and  ruling  so 
openly  with  Henry,  she  epitomizes  the  character  in  which 
that  generation  stands  separate  from  all  that  came  before 
and  after  it.  The  episode  was  classical  in  its  dignity  of 
movement,  and  yet  it  almost  touched  upon  the  grotesque 
in  the  contrast  of  its  various  parts. 

Consider  that  scene  where  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  widens 
out  beyond  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  where  there  used  to 
stand  in  it,  like  an  island,  the  narrow  green  that  was  used 
for  fairs  and  tourneys.  It  was  there  that  Henry  was  to 
meet  with  his  death-wound  from  the  lance  of  Montgom- 
ery. The  summer  tourney  of  1559  was  strictly  a  Court 
function;  it  was  organized  in  honour  of  a  royal  marriage 
and  it  was  arranged  in  all  its  details  with  that  minute 
etiquette  which  even  then  had  grasped  the  King.  Yet 
the  King  rode  into  the  lists  for  Diane;  gave  her  the 
honour  of  his  facile  victories  and  actually  wore  her  livery, 
streaming  into  the  charge  with  great  pennons  of  black  and 
white  for  his  ensign.  Even  if  so  much  pageantry  had 
been  but  an  empty  symbol,  some  Froissart  piece  of  stage- 
play,  it  would   have  been  strange  enough  :   this  last  true 
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man  of  the  dying  Valois,  with  his  strong  horsemanship 
and  his  long  forceful  melancholy  face,  calling  half  Europe 
and  its  dignitaries  to  witness  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
such  devotion  to  another  woman.  But  it  was  much  more 
than  stage-play,  for  the  whole  of  Henry's  perilous  sad 
heart  had  been  taken  up  with  Diane  from  the  beginning 
of  his  youth  ;  forging  at  white  heat  phrases  worthy  of  a 
great  poet,  and  thinking  of  her  as  the  light  of  himself  and 
of  his  kingdom. 

The  inexplicable  character  of  that  union  continued 
after  death.  You  may  discover  it  in  the  great  dignity  of 
the  letter  she  sent  to  Catherine,  when  the  Medicean 
woman  found  her  full  power  after  her  husband's  death 
and  broke  Diane  into  exile.  She  was  more  the  widow 
than  Catherine,  as  she  had  been  during  Henry's  life  more 
the  mother  of  Catherine's  own  children  than  Catherine 
herself  had  been.  In  her  retirement,  in  the  fairy-land  of 
Anet,  where  she  passed  those  last  seven  years,  "  making 
her  soul,"  all  the  appurtenances  of  royalty  came  of  them- 
selves. De  l'Orme  built  the  Tuileries  for  Catherine,  but 
he  built  Anet  for  Diane.  Goujon  gave  grudgingly  or 
not  at  all  to  Paris  after  Henry's  death,  but  everywhere  at 
Anet  his  genius  called  up  the  French  Renaissance  and 
strengthened  a  hundred  details.  Palissy  had  his  furnaces 
in  the  Tuileries  Gardens ;  his  best  work  was  in  the 
service  of  Diane. 

She  remained  there,  then,  in  a  royalty  of  sorrow  and 

something  allied  to  but  more  noble  than  romance,  making 

such  a  figure  as  the  great  soul  of  the  sixteenth  century 

loved  to  honour.    The  laced  initials  of  her  lover  and  her- 
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self,  the  "  H.  D.,"  might  be  effaced  from  the  Louvre  (one 
example  only  remains),  but  she  stamped  them  in  profusion 
upon  her  splendid  books  and  her  hands  touched  them 
always  on  the  binding  as  she  read  her  Plato,  and  felt  how 
her  wide  experience  caught  hands  with  the  Greeks  in 
spite  of  time.  She  dared  to  put  the  Crown  above  her 
arms,  changing  perhaps  in  old  age  the  coronet  of  her  birth 
and  marriage  into  the  Royal  emblem  ;  she  quartered  the 
Fleur  de  Lis. 

In  the  spring  of  1566,  she  who  had  never  known 
autumn  and  whose  unceasing  beauty  had  been  half  the 
marvel  of  her  life,  died.  She  was  nearly  seventy  years 
old.  That  also  is  a  feature  in  which  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury works  miracles,  its  contempt  for  time  :  the  burden 
of  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  This  woman  was  born  just 
before  the  century  itself.  She  was  sixty  years  old  when 
Henry  had  made  that  great  show  in  her  honour  and  had 
fallen.  She  was  twenty  years  older  than  the  man  who 
had  been  absorbed  in  her  grace  and  power. 

But  of  all  this  story  and  of  the  eminent  time  which  it 

illustrates  and  sums  up,  no  character  is  more  emphatic 

than    its    evanescence.     The   vision  of  the  Renaissance 

passed  in  the  deaths  of  but  a  score  of  men  j   the  large  air 

and    the    content    in    living,  the  endless   experiment    of 

Freedom  suddenly  decayed.     A  little  child  that  had  seen 

Diane  in   her  last  years  would  indeed    have  passed    his 

manhood  in  the  traditions  of  this  pagan  liberty,  but  he 

would  have  spent  his  latter  maturity  and  old  age  in  the 

grinding  of  the  counter-Reformation  and  the  Puritan,  in 

a  welter  of  theological  dust,  in  the  beginnings  of  Bureau- 
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cracy,  in  the  furbelows  and  laces  and  verbal  quips  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  brick  for  stone  in  the  houses  of 
Mansard,  and  in  the  place  of  the  splendid  porticoes  of 
Lescot,  rococo  stuff  from  Italy  all  plaster  and  twirls. 
And  this  which  is  the  tragedy  of  the  spirit  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is  also  what  makes  it  stand  out  in  separate 
relief  against  the  background  of  History  ;  that  it  had  so 
sharp  a  beginning  and  so  definite  an  end. 
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Our  English  virtues  and  vices  would  seem  at  times 
to  go  in  and  out  of  fashion  like  our  wearing  apparel.  Up 
to  the  time,  say,  of  William  Cobbett  contentment  was 
accounted  a  virtue  in  an  Englishman  and  enthusiasm  a 
vice.  To  Hume  or  Gibbon  the  words  "  discontented 
enthusiast "  would  have  suggested  a  repulsive  and  seditious 
personality  of  the  Czolgosz  type — or,  at  least,  some  con- 
temptible Ranter  or  Shaker.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  how 
matters  altered  later  on  when  the  divine  duty  of  dis- 
content came  openly  to  be  preached,  and  Besant  and 
Rice's  Dick  Mortiboy  impressed  upon  the  school-feast 
children  that  unless  your  station  in  life  was  already  among 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  it  was  a  despicable  thing 
therewith  to  be  content.  No  doubt  there  was  a  great 
deal  in  what  he  said — "  home-keeping  youth,"  etc.  : 
some  haunt  of  ancient  peace  may  no  doubt  often  be 
quitted  for  a  general  sink  of  nations  at  the  latest  gold- 
field  to  the  quite  legitimate  profit  and  glorification  of  the 
adventurer.  The  same  poet  who  wrote  of  the  haunt 
of  ancient  peace  also  made  an  acute  comment  on  the 
psychology  of  the  matter. 
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"God  help  me  I     Unless  I  take  my  part 
Of  danger  on  the  roaring  sea, 
A  devil  rises  in  my  heart 

Far  worse  than  any  death  to  me ! " 

Perhaps  those  who  feel  this  strongly  have  in  them  too 
much  of  the  makings  of  a  criminal.  This  by  the  way — 
but,  returning  to  our  main  thesis,  the  fact  remains  that 
although  a  modern  moralist  might  admit  pro  forma  that 
contentment  was  a  virtue,  the  praises  of  the  "fallentis 
semita  vitae  "  are  seldom  sung  in  modern  times.  Our 
unsober  wishes  have  learned  to  stray  with  a  vengeance. 
Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  those  artless  adjuncts  of 
contentment — the  u  molles  sub  arbore  somni "  and  the 
rest  of  it — which  our  old  writers  used  to  dwell  upon  with 
such  gusto.  Men  may  doze  occasionally  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  country  houses,  but  what  would  they  think 
of  a  man  who  should  make  the  casual  admission  of  the 
King  in  "  Hamlet "  that  he  went  to  sleep  in  an  orchard, 
and  that  in  a  temperate  climate,  every  afternoon  of  his 
life  !  Quotations  from  old  authors  in  praise  of  ease  and 
contentment  crowd  upon  the  mind,  but  doubtless  books 
on  fishing  are  fuller  of  such  passages  than  any  others. 
One  thinks  of  Walton's  parting  injunction  "Study  to  be 
quiet"  and  the  aspiration  of  Davors — 

"Let  me  live  harmlessly,  and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  my  dwelling-place, 
Where  I  may  see  my  quill  or  cork  down  sink 
With  eager  bite  of  perch  or  bleak  or  dace, 
And  on  the  world  and  my  Creator  think 
While  others  strive  ill-gotten  goods  to  embrace." 

From  bleak-fishing  with  a  float  it  is  certainly  a  far  cry 
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to  Jameson  raids  and  corners  in  wheat.  Some  of  these 
delightful  old  anglers  were  true  poets  like  Davors  or  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  but,  poets  or  doggerelists,  they  are  all 
fervidly  convinced  of  the  supreme  blessedness  of  their  lot. 

"  Where  in  a  dike 
Perch  or  pike 
Roach  or  dace 
We  do  chase 
Bleak  or  gudgeon 
Without  grudging 

We  are  still  contented  1  " 

Stevenson,  not,  if  we  remember  rightly,  himself  an 
angler,  devoted  one  of  his  prettiest  phrases  to  anglers 
of  this  type.  He  did  not  care  he  said  for  the  athlete 
breasting  up  mountain-torrents  with  a  salmon-rod,  but 
he  "  did  dearly  love  the  kind  of  man  who  plies  his  un- 
fruitful art  for  ever  and  a  day  by  still  and  depopulated 
waters."  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Stevenson  is 
one  of  the  few  modern  writers  in  whom  the  praises  of 
contentment  may  be  found. 

Now,  why  were  these  ancestors  of  ours  so  much 
fonder  than  we  are  of  singing  the  praises  of  sweet 
content  and  a  harmless  life  ?  Walton's  "  Angler  "  was 
written  during  the  turmoil  of  the  Cromwellian  wars  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  this  philosophy  of  quietude 
and  contentment  was  merely  a  reaction  against  the  spirit 
of  those  troublesome  times.  The  explanation  does  not 
seem  adequate,  for  we  have  not  always  been  at  war,  and 
yet  contentment  is  praised  by  generation  after  generation 
of  our   old  authors.     Our  own  modern  troubles,  again, 
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from  the  Napoleonic  to  the  Transvaal  wars,  do  not  seem 
to  have  produced  any  crop  of  the  literature  of  content- 
ment.    Our  present  laureate  has  indeed  told  the  world 

that  he  is 

"right  glad  that  he  was  born 
And  thankful  that  he  lives," 

but  such  a  sentiment  was  quite  sensationally  out  of 
keeping  with  the  general  chorus,  whereas  the  old  poet 
who  "  had  a  better  fate  than  Kings  Because  he  thought 
it  so"  echoed  the  general  voice  of  the  age.  Whatever 
the  cause  may  be  most  people  seem  now  to  look  upon 
contentment  as  a  poor  sort  of  thing.  Certain  of  them 
go  so  far  as  to  be  vicariously  discontented  on  behalf  of 
others  and  keep  egging  them  on  for  their  own  good  to 
various  activities.  These  are  the  sort  of  people  who  if 
you  have  written  a  tragedy  ask  you  why  you  do  not  try 
comedy,  or,  if  you  have  written  two  novels,  why  you  are 
so  indolent  as  not  to  start  at  once  upon  a  third.  This 
is  a  most  ungracious  and  ungrateful  form  of  discontent 
and  surprisingly  common  in  stupid  people.  In  the 
realm  of  criticism  these  are  the  critics  who,  not  con- 
tented with  the  privilege  of  reading  a  certain  amount  of 
unique  verse,  make  a  sort  of  personal  grievance  of  the 
infertility  of  such  writers  as  Gray  or  Calverley  and  rate 
them  in  their  very  graves  because  they  did  not  turn  out 
more. 

As  regards  enthusiasm  there  is  no  doubt,  as  we  said, 
that  in  the  age  of  Locke  or  Shaftesbury  it  was  regarded 
as  a  vice,  but  we  are  not  clear  as  to  the  date  at  which 
it  came  to  be  canonized  as  a  virtue.     It  is  at  any  rate 
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natural  enough  that  an  age  of  prose  and  reason  should 
be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  exorbitances  of  enthusiasts. 
Another  virtue,  charity  or  philanthropy,  seems  to  have 
fluctuated  in  favour.  In  "  The  Moonstone  "  Mr.  Murth- 
waite  suggesting  Godfrey  Ablewhite  as  the  possible 
culprit  observes,  "I  am  told  he  is  a  great  philanthropist 
— which  is  decidedly  against  him  to  begin  with."  Mr. 
Brough,  the  worthy  family  solicitor,  cordially  agreed  with 
this,  and  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  Wilkie  Collins  him- 
self agreed  with  them  both.  "The  Moonstone"  was  of 
course  written  long  before  charitable  "slumming"  came 
into  fashion.  Society  philanthropists  are  always  liable 
to  offend  by  self-advertisement  and  the  airs  they  give 
themselves  of  standing  in  loco  Dei  to  the  poor. 

"  But  the  good  bishop  with  a  meeker  air 
Admits,  and  leaves  them,   Providence's  care." 

Pope's  bishop  was  no  doubt  a  worse  man,  but  he  avoided 
this  particular  rock  of  offence. 

In  the  department  of  the  "  minor  morals "  various 
little  changes  of  fashion  are  observable.  The  change  in 
the  drinking  habits  of  society  is  too  hackneyed  a  topic  to 
be  more  than  mentioned,  but  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a 
striking  change  has  taken  place  in  the  matter  of  "  strong 
language."  It  is  quite  true  that  "  damns  had  their  day  " 
once — and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  are  having 
another  one  now.  Twenty  years  ago  when  one  was 
sitting  in  the  stalls  it  was  not  unusual,  when  the  obnoxious 
word  was  uttered,  to  hear  materfamilias  let  fall  some  such 
remark  as,  "  I  really  do  think   he  might   have  left  that 
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out !  "  Now-a-days  of  course  it  passes  absolutely  un- 
noticed, nor  does  any  man  in  telling  a  story  think  it 
necessary  to  omit  the  word,  if  it  comes  in  naturally, 
because  of  the  presence  of  women-folk.  Nay,  we  appeal 
to  our  readers  whether  they  do  not  hear  it,  more  or  less 
in  play,  from  the  lips  of  beauty  in  distress — in  a  bunker 
or  elsewhere.  Nous  ne  discutons  pas — nous  constatons. 
We  merely  remark  that  the  mothers  of  this  generation 
would  not  have  done  it  any  more  than  they  would  have 
smoked  cigarettes. 
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BY   THE  CANAL 

It  has  not  an  inviting  sound,  that  word  canal ;  its 
suggestions  are  not  of  wild  flowers  and  woodland,  of  birds 
and  butterflies  and  bees.  One  thinks  rather  with  a 
shudder  of  the  black  sinuous  lengths  that  wind  through 
crowded  towns,  cold  dead  water  it  would  be  a  shock  to 
touch  as  it  might  be  to  touch  a  snake.  All  of  us  whose 
business  is  in  the  great  city  are  familiar  with  these  grim 
waterways,  grimy  with  coal-dust,  settled  as  a  thick  scum 
on  the  moveless  surface,  with  the  dreary  miry  towpath, 
flanked  and  shut  in  with  gaunt  heights  of  brick  and 
mortar,  relieved  only  by  stark  placards  flaunting  the 
vulgar  horrors  of  the  melodrama.  Not  a  sign  of  life,  not 
a  sign  of  healthy  movement,  except  hour  by  hour  the 
monotonous  thud  of  the  horse-hoof,  towing  a  coal-barge 
slowly,  laboriously,  barge  and  bargee  alike  dark  and  dirty 
as  the  water  itself.  The  very  venue  for  a  low-life  tragedy, 
"  by  the  canal "  calls  up  visions  of  Quilps,  and  other  of 
those  popular  and  squalid  heroes ;  or  it  suggests  some 
story  of  brutal  crime,  some  suicide  that  might  grace  a 
halfpenny  sheet.  So  that  to  save  the  reader  any  disappoint- 
ment, to  enable  him  who  scents  "a  good  murder"  to 
turn  away,  be  it  confessed  at  once  that  here  there  are  no 
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horrors  for  him.  For  by  a  canal  you  shall  see  one  of  the 
merriest  spots  in  all  the  south  country,  a  gay  little  world 
to  itself.  Surrey  has  many  sunny  spots,  but  surely  none 
so  gay,  none  so  instinct  with  life  in  the  noontide  sun 
of  August  or  July  as  a  certain  canal  bank  we  have  in 
mind. 

Leaving  Byfleet  Station  (up  side)  on  your  left,  as  you 
go  out,  you  will  come  to  a  wicket  in  a  belt  of  wood. 
Go  through  and  follow  the  narrow  path  among  the  trees ; 
a  familiar  home   of  the    nightingale    and   sundry  other 
warblers.     The  wood  is  rare,  so  that  the  sunlight  comes 
through  easily  in  broad  patches,  showing  the  purity  of 
the  green  in  June  and  the  slight  suggestion  of  age  in  July 
and  August  with  a  clearness  impossible  to  your  thick  and 
sombre  woods  with  their  heavy  melancholy  silence.    There 
is  no   melancholy  here ;    all   is  lightness.     You  do  not 
think  of  the  branches  as  keeping  the  sun  out  but  of  the 
interstices  as  letting  it  in,  and  thus  the  tracery  of  the 
leaves  is  easily  followed.     Still  there  is  wood  enough  to 
make  you  feel  cut  off  from  the  road  and  the  railway,  and 
the  other  side  seems  to  be  a  different  world  from  this. 
You  come  out  of  the  wood  unexpectedly,  as  it  were,  and 
the  new  world  you  have  come  upon  seems  wholly  un- 
connected with  that  you  left  behind  on  the  trees'  far  side. 
There  is  the  canal  right  before  you  ;  a  canal  truly,  but 
how   different  from  the  black  snakes  that  steal  through 
the  town  !     The  water  is  clear,  the  air  bright,  and  the 
bank  a  garden  of  flowers,  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  life. 
All  is  in  the  large  air,  free,  healthy,  exhilarating.     The 

water  lies  open  to  the  heavens  and  takes  to  its  breast  the 
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blue  and  the  clouds.  Unlike  the  city  canal,  too  dark 
almost  to  take  a  shadow,  here  the  water  catches  every 
passing  shade  and  the  gentlest  breeze  dapples  it  with 
light.  Right  to  the  bottom,  here  under  the  bank,  you 
may  see  in  the  cone  of  refracted  sunshine  the  feathery 
foliage  of  the  rush  and  the  river-weed,  the  flash  of  the 
emerald  and  crimson  stickleback, and  that  uncouth  monster, 
the  future  dragon-fly,  swimming  awkwardly.  And  the 
banks  do  not  shut  out  the  light,  but  with  their  thick 
fringe  of  foliage  and  flowers  just  take  off*  any  stiffness 
there  might  be  in  the  line  of  the  water's  edge.  The 
immense  tufts  of  meadow-sweet,  the  breaks  of  flowering 
rush  lavish  their  sweetness  on  the  artificial  "cut"  as  un- 
sparingly as  on  the  Test  or  on  the  Isis  itself.  And  the 
barges  that  after  long  resting  at  the  locks  follow  the 
towmen  leisurely  produce  no  sinister  efFect.  Their  green- 
painted  bows  look  fresh  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  white 
shirt  with  the  broad  flapped  collar  of  the  bargee,  set  off" 
with  scarlet  or  blue  neckerchief,  is  rather  a  picturesque 
than  a  depressing  feature.  Often  the  bargeman's  children 
are  with  him,  brown  happy  little  things,  the  girls  as 
athletic  as  the  boys. 

But  these  human  visits  are  rare  ;  they  are  interruptions 
of  the  life  of  the  canal ;  not  unsightly,  they  may  be 
tolerated,  yet  you  are  glad  when  they  are  gone,  as  glad  as 
are  the  butterflies,  merry  little  skippers  and  common 
blues,  and  the  dragon-flies,  the  legitimate  inhabitants  of 
this  kingdom.  Man  may  have  made  the  canal,  but 
Nature  has  taken  it  over  for  him,  and  turned  that  whereof 
his  unaided  intelligence  makes  a  hideous  deformity  into  a 
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thing  of  beauty.  In  return  she  leaves  him  a  right  of 
way  ;  no  more.  If  he  stays,  even  if  he  lingers,  he  is  an 
interloper. 

The  sovereigns  of  this  realm  are  the  dragon-flies  ;  they 
sweep  up  and  down  the  water  as  conscious  of  their 
sovereignty  ;  birds,  flowers,  butterflies,  fishes,  all  diminish 
before  them.  The  flight  of  the  dragon-fly  is  the  most 
majestic  in  the  world.  Reproduce  him  on  the  albatross 
or  the  eagle's  scale  and  we  dull  humans  would  recognize 
that  he  is  incomparable.  There  is  nothing  like  him.  The 
transparent  texture  of  his  mighty  wings,  as  at  every  turn, 
often  at  a  tangent,  they  catch  the  sun,  makes  it  literally 
true  to  say  of  him  that  he  goes  in  a  flash.  Of  other 
creatures,  the  phrase  is  a  figure  ;  of  the  dragon-fly  it  is 
a  description.  Watch  the  angles  at  which  he  can  turn, 
the  speed  with  which  he  ascends  and  descends,  see  him 
poised  and  apparently  motionless ;  try  to  follow  the  move- 
ment of  the  wing  with  which  he  describes  his  evolutions. 
If  you  can  follow  it  at  all,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
slightness  of  the  effort.  Were  the  dragon-fly  a  dull- 
coloured  creature,  his  flight  would  still  make  him  magni- 
ficent. But  when,  as  in  many  species,  to  his  unparalleled 
flight  he  adds  extreme  brilliancy  of  colour,  and,  as  in  nearly 
every  species,  finely  cut  markings,  you  begin  to  realize 
what  a  splendid  order  of  beings  this  is.  And  just  because 
they  are  small  we  hardly  trouble  even  to  see  them  ;  we 
philosophers,  who  have  assured  ourselves  that  size  is  merely 
relative  and  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  essential !  So 
intelligent,  so  observative  is  the  country  population  of 
England  that  not  one  of  the  forty  odd  species  of  British 
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dragon-flies  has  so  much  as  a  vernacular  name.  The  only 
recognition  the  yokel  has  ever  accorded  the  dragon-flies 
is  to  call  them  "  horse-stingers,"  seeing  that  they  do  not 
settle  on  horses  and  cannot  sting.  The  dragon-fly  is  well 
named,  for  in  every  attribute  but  that  of  mere  size  he 
answers  to  the  creature  of  the  fairy  tales.  This  dim 
perception  of  their  place  in  nature  does  folklore  reveal  ; 
for  the  old  books  also  call  them  "  fays "  and  we  think 
<c  faeries."  When  they  were  first  called  dragon-flies 
it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  their  English  historian,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Lucas,  can  tell  us  ?  He  has  done  much  to  vindi- 
cate these  neglected  insect-kings. 

Here  by  the  canal  we  may  see  rushing  straight  up 
and  down  stream,  the  king  of  these  insect-kings,  Anax 
Imperator,  as  science  with  more  than  scientific  perception 
entitles  him.  Science  which  could  and  should  always  be 
poetic  sometimes  is  so.  King  and  emperor  this  creature 
truly  is.  He  is  large,  swift  and  strong,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  azure  and  black  armour  rivals  the  brightness  of  his 
hyaline  wings.  He  is  rightly  described  as  mailed,  for  the 
dragon-fly  is  hard  and  smooth  to  touch,  not  hairy  or 
feathery  as  is  a  moth  or  butterfly.  Grandly  he  sweeps 
along,  as  one  of  the  Homeric  heroes  amidst  the  common 
crowd  of  fighters,  for  the  dragon-flies  are  anything  but 
children  of  peace.  They  are  dragons  in  the  bad  as  much 
as  in  the  good  sense.  Imperator  this  very  moment  is 
hawking  his  prey,  which  must  be  living ;  he  will  touch 
nothing  he  has  not  killed. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  splendid  creature  was  but 
a  week  or  two  ago  a  hideous,  awkward  wretch,  a  sort  of 
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spider  to  look  at  with  enormous  eyes,  living  down  in  the 
mud,  which  it  exactly  resembled  in  colour.  The  old 
entomologists  were  not  happy  in  the  name  they  gave 
these  insects  in  their  earlier  stages  under  water  ;  they 
called  them  nymphs.  Anything  more  unlike  a  nymph 
whether  in  appearance  or  in  character  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive. It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  had  they 
called  them  devils.  See  one  of  these  monsters,  with  a 
turn  of  the  huge  head,  mark  a  fly  struggling  on  the  sur- 
face, slowly  crawl  up  and  suddenly  shoot  out  its  "  mask  " 
(a  sort  of  grappler)  and  seizing  the  wretched  creature  drag 
it  struggling  under  water  and  turning  head  downwards 
leisurely  devour  it,  and  "  devil "  will  seem  a  very  fit  name. 
Look  at  this  low,  creeping  thing  and  then  on  the  imago, 
perhaps  standing  by  the  cast-ofF  form,  a  perfect  shell 
of  its  old  self  from  which  it  has  emerged,  and  one  can 
believe  in  the  worst  man  becoming  an  angel.  God  who 
could  work  the  one  miracle  can  work  the  other. 

Yet  still  greater  for  their  greater  number  is  the  colour 
effect  of  the  lesser  dragon-flies  which  more  happily  might 
be  likened  to  sylphs  than  dragons.  Their  slender  fragile 
forms  and  brilliancy  of  hue  give  them  an  air  of  the  un- 
earthly. Essentially  they  seem  children  of  light.  By  the 
canal  you  may  see  hundreds  at  a  time  of  the  graceful  blue 
fay  (to  adopt  the  old  and  happier  term)  named  u  the  girl " 
(Agrion  Puella).  The  blue  is  so  intense  that  in  the  full 
sun  they  seem  almost  to  emit  living  rays  of  azure  ;  the 
Purple  Emperor  butterfly  or  the  blue  Bright-eye  pales  its 
ineffectual  tint  beside  them.     Then   there  is  a  crimson 

sylph  and  a  green  and  a  bronze,  all  joining  in  the  dragons' 
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dance.  Truly  this  little  corner  is  a  merry  world.  It  is 
a  masque  and  a  revel  ;  and  as  other  revels  it  has  its 
tragedies.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  these  gay  creatures 
goes  under.  Whelmed  in  the  water  it  flutters  painfully 
and  drowns.  Very  likely  it  will  be  made  prey  of  before 
it  dies,  may  be  by  one  of  its  own  kind.  For  in  the 
dragon-flies'  society  every  one  lives  on  the  other.  Still  it 
is  a  gay  world. 
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"A-birding  on  a  Bronco"  is  the  title  of  a  delightful 
little  book  well  known  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
do  not  yet  go  about  on  bicycles  to  observe  the  ways  of  the 
winged  people.  That  will  probably  come  before  long. 
Our  birds  are  growing  almost  too  familiar  with  the  wheel; 
it  has  even  become  a  danger  to  some  of  them.  They  not 
infrequently  mistake  its  rate  of  speed  and  seriously  injure 
themselves  in  attempting  to  fly  across  it.  Recently  I  had 
a  thrush  knock  himself  senseless  against  the  spokes  of  my 
fore  wheel,  and  cycling  friends  have  told  me  of  similar 
experiences  they  have  met  with,  in  some  instances  the 
heedless  bird  getting  killed.  Chaffinches  are  like  the 
children  in  village  streets — they  will  not  get  out  of  your 
way  :  by  and  by  in  rural  places  the  merciful  man  will 
have  to  ring  his  bell  almost  incessantly  to  avoid  running 
over  them.  Other  less  common  and  less  tame  birds  care 
as  little  for  a  man  on  a  bicycle  as  they  do  for  a  cow. 
Not  along  ago  a  peewit  trotted  leisurely  across  the  road 
not  more  than  ten  yards  from  my  front  wheel  ;  and  on 
that  same  day  I  came  upon  a  green  woodpecker  having  a 
dust  bath  in  the  public  road.  He  declined  10  stir  until  I 
stopped  to  watch  him,  and  then  merely  flew  about  a  dozen 
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yards  away  and  attached  himself  to  the  trunk  of  a  fir-tree 
and  waited  there  for  me  to  go.  Never  in  all  my  wander- 
ings afoot  had  I  seen  a  yaffingale  dusting  himself  like  a 
barn-door  fowl. 

It  is  not  seriously  meant  that  birds  can  be  observed 
narrowly  in  this  easy  way ;  but  even  for  the  most  con- 
scientious student  of  bird  life  the  wheel  has  its  advan- 
tages. It  carries  him  quickly  over  much  barren  ground, 
and  gives  him  a  better  view  of  the  country  he  passes 
through  ;  and,  finally,  it  enables  him  to  see  more  birds. 
He  will  see  thousands  in  a  day  where,  walking,  he  would 
hardly  have  seen  hundreds,  and  there  is  joy  in  mere  num- 
bers. It  was  merely  to  get  this  passing  sight  of  the  bird- 
life  of  the  neighbouring  hilly  district  of  Hampshire  that  I 
went  down  to  Newbury  on  the  last  day  of  October.  It  was 
bright  but  cold  and  windy,  and  towards  evening  I  was 
surprised  to  see  about  a  score  of  swallows  in  Northbrook 
Street  languidly  flying  to  and  fro  in  the  shelter  of  the 
houses,  often  fluttering  under  the  eaves,  and  at  intervals 
alighting  on  ledges  and  projections.  These  belated  birds 
looked  as  if  they  wished  to  "  lie  up,"  or  find  the  most 
cosy  holes  to  die  in,  rather  than  to  emigrate.  On  the 
following  day  after  a  sharp  frost  they  came  out  again  at 
noon  and  flew  about  in  the  same  feeble  manner. 

What  came  of  them  I  know  not  as  I  left  on  November 
2nd — tore  myself  away,  I  may  say,  for,  besides  meeting 
with  people  I  didn't  know  who  treated  a  stranger  with 
sweet  friendliness,  this  is  a  town  which  quickly  wins 
one's  affections.  It  is  built  of  bricks  of  the  good  old  deep 
rich  red — not  the  painful  bright  red  so  much  in  fashion 
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now — and  no  one  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  spoil  the  har- 
mony by  introducing  stone  or  stucco.  Newbury  has, 
too,  in  Shaw  House  an  Elizabethan  mansion  of  the  rarest 
beauty.  Let  him  who  is  weary  of  the  ugliness  and  dis- 
cords in  our  town  buildings  go  and  stand  by  the  ancient 
cedar  at  the  gate  and  look  across  its  green  lawn  at  this 
restful  house,  subdued  by  time  to  a  very  tender  rosy-red 
colour  on  its  walls  and  a  deep  dark-red  on  its  roof,  clouded 
with  grey  of  lichen. 

From  Newbury  and  the  green  meadows  by  the  Kennet 
the  Hampshire  hills  may  be  seen,  looking  like  the  South 
Down  range  at  its  highest  point  viewed  from  the  Sussex 
Weald.  I  made  for  Coombe  Hill,  and  found  it  rather  a 
labour  to  push  my  machine  up  from  the  pretty  tree-hidden 
village  of  East  Woodhay  at  its  foot.  The  top  is  a  league- 
long  tableland,  with  stretches  of  green  elastic  turf,  thickets 
of  furze  bramble  and  thorn,  and  clumps  of  ancient  noble 
beeches — a  beautiful  lonely  wilderness  with  rabbits  and 
birds  for  only  inhabitants.  From  the  highest  point  where 
a  famous  gibbet  stands  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  one  looks  down  into  an  immense  hollow,  a  sort  of 
Devil's  Punch  Bowl  many  times  magnified,  and  spies  a 
few  lowly  houses  half  hidden  by  trees  at  the  bottom. 
That  is  the  romantic  village  of  Coombe,  and  thither  I 
went  and  found  the  vicar  busy  in  the  garden  of  the  small 
old  picturesque  parsonage.  Here  a  pretty  little  bird 
comedy  was  in  progress  :  a  pair  of  stock-doves  which  had 
been  taken  from  a  rabbit-hole  in  the  hill  and  reared  by 
hand  had  just  escaped  from  their  cage,  and  all  the  family 
were    excitedly  engaged    in    trying    to    recapture    them. 
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They  were  very  handsome — the  two  blue  birds  running 
busily  about  on  the  green  lawn  eagerly  searching  for 
something  to  eat  and  finding  nothing.  They  were  quite 
tame  so  that  any  one  could  put  as  much  salt  on  their  blue 
tails  as  he  liked,  but  they  distinctly  refused  to  be  touched 
or  taken  ;  they  were  too  happy  out  in  that  brilliant  sun- 
shine, and  when  I  left  towards  evening  they  were  still  at 
large. 

From  Coombe  it  is  five  miles  to  Hurstborne  Tarrant, 
another  charming  "  highland "  village ;  and  the  road, 
sloping  down  the  whole  distance,  struck  me  as  one  of  the 
loveliest  I  had  travelled  in  Hampshire,  running  along  a 
narrow  green  valley  with  oak  and  birch  and  bramble  and 
thorn  in  their  autumn  colours  covering  the  slopes  on 
either  hand.  It  was  odd  that  I  had  more  than  once 
promised  myself  a  visit  to  this  very  village  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  William  Cobbett  often  stayed  there, 
and  that  now  when  in  it  I  had  no  thought  of  him  and  his 
Rural  Rides.  Still  odder  was  it,  when,  after  some  trouble, 
I  succeeded  in  finding  accommodation  at  a  house  called 
the  Rookery,  and  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  a  good-sized 
room  with  an  oak-floor,  it  all  at  once  came  into  my  mind 
that  I  was  in  Cobbett's  friend's  house,  no  doubt  in  the 
very  room  where  they  had  sat  together  on  many  an 
evening  discussing  turnips  and  the  wicked  ministry  of 
the  day. 

November  3  Hurstborne  basked  all  day  in  warmth 
and  brightness  although  the  greatest  part  of  southern 
England  was  at  that  time  drowned  in  a  dense  cold  white 
fog.     In  London   it  was  dark.     Standing  in  the  village 
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street  I  heard  a  cirl-bunting  singing  merrily  from  a  bush 
or  fence  close  to  the  George  and  Dragon  Inn.  The 
bird  I  found  was  quite  common  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
yet  the  natives  know  it  not  by  its  book  name,  nor  by 
any  name,  and  do  not  distinguish  it  from  its  less  engag- 
ing cousin  the  yellowhammer.  Next  day  the  weather 
was  still  beautiful ;  it  was  like  a  very  bright  genial  day  in 
September.  At  noon  I  went  to  Crux  Easton,  a  hill-top 
village  consisting  of  some  low  farm  buildings,  cottages, 
and  a  church  not  much  larger  than  a  cottage.  But  a 
great  house  probably  once  stood  here,  as  the  hill  has  a 
very  noble  avenue  of  ancient  limes,  which  it  wears  like 
a  comb  or  crest.  On  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill,  or 
down,  the  old  unkept  hedges  were  richer  in  colour  than 
in  other  places  owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  spindle- 
wood-tree,  laden  with  its  loose  clusters  of  flame-bright, 
purple-pink  berries.  On  either  side  of  the  hedge  were 
groups  of  old  beech-trees,  and,  strange  to  see,  just  beyond 
the  green  slope  and  coloured  trees  and  hedges  was  the 
great  whiteness  of  the  fog  which  had  advanced  thus  far 
and  now  appeared  motionless.  I  went  down  and  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  bank  of  mist  feeling  its  clammy  cold- 
ness on  one  cheek  while  the  other  was  fanned  by  the 
warm  bright  air.  Seen  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  the  appearance  was  that  of  a  beautiful 
pearly-white  cloud  resting  upon  the  earth.  Birds,  prob- 
ably driven  by  the  fog  to  that  sunlit  spot,  were  all  about 
me  in  incredible  numbers.  Rooks  and  daws  were  con- 
gregated on  the  beeches,  where  their  black  figures  served 
to  intensify  the  red-gold  tints  of  the  foliage.     At  intervals 
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the  entire  vast  cawing  multitude  simultaneously  rose  up 
with  a  sound  as  of  many  waters,  and  seemed  now  at  last 
about  to  mount  up  into  the  blue  heavens  to  float  circling 
there  far  above  the  world  as  they  sometimes  love  to  do 
on  warm  windless  days  in  autumn.  But  in  a  little  while 
their  note  would  change,  and  led  by  hundreds  of  loudly 
clamouring  daws  down  they  would  come  again,  cloud 
after  cloud  of  birds,  to  settle  once  more  on  the  shining 
trees. 

Close  by  a  ploughed  field  of  about  thirty  acres  was  the 
camping  ground  of  an  army  of  peewits ;  travellers  from 
the  north  perhaps,  they  were  quietly  resting  sprinkled 
over  the  whole  area.  Most  abundant  were  the  small 
birds  in  mixed  flocks,  or  hordes — finches,  sparrows,  bunt- 
ings and  larks  in  thousands  on  thousands,  all  busy  at  feed 
on  the  stubble  and  ploughed  land.  Thickly  and  evenly 
distributed,  they  appeared  to  the  sight  ranging  over  the 
brown  level  earth  as  minute  animated  variously-tinted 
clods — brown  and  grey  and  yellow  and  olive-green.  It 
was  a  rare  pleasure  to  be  in  this  company  ;  but  I  wanted 
to  get  to  Highclere  and  at  length  took  the  plunge. 
What  a  change  !  I  was  at  once  where  all  form  and 
colour  and  melody  had  been  blotted  out.  My  clothes 
were  hoary  with  the  clinging  mist,  my  fingers  numb 
with  cold,  and  Highclere,  its  scattered  cottages  appearing 
like  dark  smudges  on  the  whiteness,  was  the  dreariest 
village  on  earth.  I  fled  to  Newbury  in  quest  of  indoor 
warmth  and  light.  Next  day  I  ventured  out  again  to 
look  for  the  sun  and  found  it  not,  but  my  ramble  was  not 
without  its  reward.    In  a  pine-wood  three  miles  from  the 
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town  I  stood  still  to  listen  to  the  sound  as  of  rain  of  the 
moisture  dropping  from  the  trees,  when  a  sudden  tempest 
of  loud  sharp  metallic  chirping  notes  made  me  jump  ; 
and  down  into  the  very  tree  before  which  I  was  standing 
dropped  a  flock  of  crossbills.  So  excited  and  noisy  when 
coming  down,  the  instant  they  touched  the  tree  they 
became  perfectly  silent  and  motionless.  Seven  of  their 
number  had  settled  on  the  tops  of  long  shoots,  and  sat 
there  within  forty  feet  of  me  looking  like  painted  wooden 
images  of  small  green  and  greenish-yellow  parrots  :  for  a 
space  of  fifteen  minutes  not  the  slightest  movement  did 
they  make,  and  at  last,  before  going,  I  waved  my  arms 
about  to  frighten  them  and  still  they  refused  to  stir. 

Next  morning  the  great  fog  lifted,  and  quitting  my 
refuge  I  went  out  once  more  into  the  region  of  high 
sheep-walks,  beechen  woods  and  travellers'  joy,  rambling 
by  Highclere,  Burghclere,  and  Kingsclere.  The  last — 
Hampshire's  little  Cuzco — is  a  village-like  old  red  brick 
town,  unapproached  by  a  railroad  *  and  unimproved, 
therefore  still  beautiful  :  here  in  the  afternoon  a  chilly 
grey  haze  crept  over  the  country  and  set  me  wishing  for 
a  fireside  and  the  sound  of  friendly  voices,  and  I  turned 
my  face  towards  Silchester.  Leaving  the  hills  behind  me 
I  got  away  from  the  haze,  and  went  my  devious  way  by 
serpentine  roads  through  a  wooded  undulating  country. 
And  I  wish  that  for  a  hundred,  for  a  thousand,  years  to 
come  I  could  on  each  recurring  November  have  such  an 
afternoon  ride,  with  that  autumnal    glory  in    the   trees. 

*  But,  alas,  now  threatened  by  one. 
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Sometimes  seeing  the  road  before  me  carpeted  with  pure 
yellow  I  said,  Now  I  am  coming  to  elms  ;  but  where  the 
road  shone  red  and  russet-gold  I  knew  that  it  was  over- 
hung by  beeches.  But  the  oak  is  here  the  commonest 
tree,  and  from  every  high  point  on  the  road  I  saw  far 
away  on  either  side  woods  and  copses  all  a  tawny  yellow 
gold — the  hue  of  the  dying  oak  leaf.  The  tall  larches 
were  lemon-yellow,  and  when  they  grew  among  dark 
pines  produced  a  singular  effect.  Best  of  all  was  it  where 
beeches  grew  among  the  firs,  and  the  low  sun  on  my  left 
hand  shining  through  the  wood  gave  the  coloured  trans- 
lucent leaves  an  unimaginable  splendour.  This  was  the 
very  effect  which  men,  inspired  by  a  sacred  passion,  had 
sought  to  reproduce  in  their  noblest  work — the  Gothic 
cathedral,  its  dim  interior  lit  by  many-coloured  stained 
glass.  The  only  choristers  in  these  natural  cathedrals 
were  the  robins  and  the  little  wren :  but  on  passing 
through  the  small  rustic  village  of  Wolverton  I  stopped 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  to  listen  to  the  lively  singing  of  a 
cirl-bunting  among  some  farm  buildings.  It  was  late  on 
6th  November  to  hear  a  bunting  sing. 

Then  on  to  Silchester  ;  its  furzy  common  and  scattered 
village,  and  the  vast  ruinous  walls,  overgrown  with  ivy 
and  bramble  and  thorn,  of  ancient  Roman  Calleva.  In- 
side the  walls  at  one  spot  a  dozen  men  were  still  at  work 
in  the  fading  light :  they  were  just  finishing — shovelling 
earth  in  to  cover  up  and  obliterate  all  that  had  been 
done  during  the  year.  The  old  flint  foundations  that 
had  been  revealed  ;  the  houses  with  porches  and  corridors 
and  courtyards  and  pillared  hypocausts  j  the  winter  room 
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with  its  wide  beautiful  floor — red  and  black  and  white 
and  grey  and  yellow  ;  with  geometric  pattern,  and  twist 
and  scroll  and  leaf  and  flower  and  quaint  figures  of  man 
and  bird  and  beast — all  to  be  covered  up  with  earth  so 
that  the  plough  may  be  driven  over  it  again,  and  the 
wheat  grow  and  ripen  again  as  it  has  grown  and  ripened 
there  for  so  many  centuries.  The  very  earth  there,  where 
it  was  ploughed,  had  a  reddish  cast  owing  to  the  innumer- 
able minute  fragments  of  red  tile  and  tesserae  mixed  with 
it.  Larks  and  finches  were  busily  searching  for  seeds  in 
the  brown  soil  all  about  us.  They  would  soon  be  gone 
to  their  roosting  places,  and  the  tired  men  to  their 
cottages,  and  the  white  owl  coming  from  his  hiding- 
place  in  the  walls  could  have  old  Silchester  to  himself. 
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SIND    UNSUNG: 

"AN  ANTIQUE  LAND" 

To  the  ordinary  person,  the  word  Sind  spells  heat 
intolerable,  sand  unlimited,  and  banishment  from  the 
delights  of  hill  stations  and  other  joys,  which  are  held  to 
make  existence  tolerable — or  at  least  possible — in  India. 
But  for  whom  of  the  initiated  will  it  not  also  conjure  up 
visions  of  the  loveliness  of  pearly  mornings  and  the  glories 
of  wondrous  sunsets  dying  over  the  far  hills  of  Balu- 
chistan ;  of  "a  turquoise  twilight,  crisp  and  chill "  ;  of 
the  sleepy  drone  of  Persian  wheels,  of  the  colour  of  those 
wide  hot  stretches  of  sand — visions  which 

— "captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet  " — 

keep  fresh  the  fascination  of  the  strange  land  that  waits 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  mighty  River  Indus  ? 

How  bewildering  that  plunge  from  the  aggressive 
modernity  of  a  P.  and  O.  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
picture  Bible  of  our  youth  ! 

Here  was  the  weary  land  in  which  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  is  no  mere  image  of  comfort  :  here  the 
dignified  bearded  men  and  veiled  women  lightly  bearing 
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on  their  heads  vessels,  probably  the  counterpart  of  the 
pitcher  that  Rebecca  let  down  to  the  well.  Look  at 
that  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  brown  and  white,  black 
and  speckled,  following  their  wild-looking  shepherd  and 
his  reed  pipe  into  the  desert.  It  might  be  Moses  with 
the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law.  And  over  every- 
thing sunlight  such  as  before  we  only  knew  in  dreams — 
sunlight  that  changes  from  pearl  to  gold,  from  gold  to  the 
whiteness  of  a  flame  and  so  through  gold  again  to  the 
reds  and  purples  of  the  sunset.  Following  thereon,  a 
night  only  possible  in  such  a  climate  ;  when  in  a  sky  of 
intense  depth  and  blue  the  stars  burn  like  silver  lamps  ; 
or  the  moonlight  lies  flooding,  drowning  the  world  in 
splendour. 

First  and  foremost  in  importance  in  the  land,  giver  of 
prosperity,  nay,  of  existence  itself,  over-lord  of  myriads  of 
tributaries,  is  the  River  Indus.  Let  us  render  homage  to 
the  great  stream,  silently  sliding  past,  awe-inspiring  in  its 
majestic  volume.  There  is  no  hurry,  no  other  motion, 
save  the  oily  swirl  which  tells  of  the  sudden  crumbling  of 
some  sandbank  beneath  ;  no  noise,  except  the  whispering 
swish  and  roar  of  the  subsiding  bank  ;  cut  out  sharp  and 
steep  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  river's  curves,  by  the  in- 
exorable current.  Down  sweep  the  great  boats,  with 
their  wing-like  sails,  and  huge  rudders,  now  this  broad- 
side on,  now  that ;  down  past  high  banks  fringed  with 
feathery  tamarisk  or  crowned  with  a  forest  of  babul  trees 
powdered  with  their  "  spendthrift  gold "  ;  past  sandy 
stretches,  the  basking-place  of  loathly  magars  ;  past  mud 
villages  dignified  by  distance  into  frowning  fortifications ; 
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past  the  creaking  wheels  that  carry  water  to  the  chequer- 
board  of  crops,  with  their  marvellous  system  of  levels  ; 
and  so  to  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  where  the  great  flood 
loses  itself  through  many  mouths,  and  yet  has  power  to 
scour  for  itself  a  wide  and  deep  channel — the  Swatch — in 
the  shallow  bed  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 

To  any  who  is  a  lover  of  birds  what  could  be  more 
fascinating  than  the  Dhunds,  broads  on  whose  waters 
fleets  of  great  pelican  solemnly  sail,  all  moving  and  turn- 
ing together  as  by  word  of  command  ?  Round  the  margin 
stalk  spoonbills,  herons  and  cranes,  large  and  small ;  while 
nimble  snippets  run  to  and  fro  ;  and  over  the  water  wheel 
and  skim  the  exquisitely  delicate  lesser  terns,  uttering  their 
mournful  cry.  The  black  and  white  kingfisher  hovers 
high  in  air  ere  he  drops  like  a  stone,  and  the  paddy  bird 
flits,  suddenly  white,  then  alights,  invisible  in  his  coat  of 
grey-green.  Flocks  of  coot  get  up  noisily,  and  clap-clap- 
clapper  along  the  surface  before  settling  down  to  their 
flight.  There  sails  a  convoy  of  duck,  or  overhead  they 
come,  whish  !  teal  and  mallard,  pochard  and  shoveller, 
your  keen-eyed  shikari  naming  them  when  they  are  as 
yet  mere  specks  in  the  distance.  Up  in  that  corner  you 
will  put  up  a  wisp  of  snipe  ;  away  they  dart  with  zigzag 
flight  and  fluty  notes  of  alarm.  Who  could  forget  the 
evening  when  on  a  sun-cracked  stretch  of  mud,  feeding 
on  the  short  grass  left  by  the  inundations,  you  saw  your 
first  wild  geese — hundreds  of  them — or  the  mighty 
clamour  of  the  uprising  cloud  as  in  an  undulating  wedge 
they  took  their  way  into  the  heart  of  a  sunset  that  flamed 
and  burned  behind  the  purple  mountains  ?    And  high  in 
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the  air — so  high  that  their  harsh  cry  came  but  faintly 
down  to  you — waved  a  V-shaped  riband  of  the  great  grey 
cranes,  journeying  south  from  their  far-distant  northern 
haunts. 

How  vividly  rises  to  the  memory  the  night  when  under 
a  moon,  full  in  a  sky  of  velvety  blue,  with  the  fresh  wind 
blowing  cold  from  the  hills,  we  sat  round  the  fragrant 
camp  fire ;  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  absorbed  and 
yearning  faces,  two  camel-drivers  intoned  the  sorrows  of 
some  pair  of  old-time  lovers  while  a  reed-pipe  wailed  and 
grieved  in  accompaniment  ;  and  round  them  with  wild 
eyes  and  hair,  and  flashing  teeth,  gathered  a  circle  of 
brothers  to  point  the  recital  with  tempestuous  sighs  and 
deep  "  Wah-wahs "  of  approbation.  A  sandy  desert, 
white-hot,  blinding — quivering  away  under  the  fierce  sun 
through  ochres,  and  reds,  and  distant  mauves,  to  the 
transparent  blue  of  the  barren  mountains.  At  a  little 
distance,  uprising  solitary  in  the  vast  level,  is  a  low 
mound,  bearing  the  white  tomb  of  some  holy  man, 
beneath  its  drooping  red  flag.  He  rests  in  peace  indeed, 
lying  quiet  in  the  immense  silence,  all  day  beneath  the 
sun,  all  night  watching  the  great  constellations  wheel  and 
flash  from  horizon  to  horizon.  A  flight  of  parrots  shoot- 
ing like  living  emeralds  across  the  blue  :  moonlight  under 
the  babul  trees,  lying  in  gold  and  silver  discs  on  the 
warm  earth.  The  thin  sweet  music  from  the  reed  of 
the  u  ummedwar "  or  "  hoper  for  employment "  who 
followed  the  camp  ;  faint  old  melodies,  that  seemed  to 
<c  come  with  breath  of  thyme,  and  bees  that  hum  across 

the  years  "  from  the  morning  of  things. 
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Camels  stalk  through  the  picture  stately  and  super- 
cilious ;    roped   together    in    picturesque    files.     Or   they 
mingle  drowsily  with  one's  last  thoughts  on  the  nights 
when  camp  was  struck,  when,  the  last  load  bound  on  the 
complaining  bearers,  a  silence  fell  on  the  yelling  horde  of 
attendants,   who  demon-like  had   been   flitting    through 
the  firelight  ;  and  the  noiseless  pad-pad  of  the  cushioned 
feet  passed  away  into  mysterious  darkness,  while  fainter 
and  fainter  from  the  head  of  the  long  file  came  the  tink- 
tink  of  the  leader's  bell  ;  until  as  they  gained  the  road, 
three  times  arose  the  wild  prayer  to  Allah  for  safe-conduct 
to  the  journey's  end. 

The  spirit  of  a  remote  antiquity  still  broods  over  Sind. 
In  twenty  years  the  spell  will  have  vanished  and  the  land 
will  have  awaked  to  busy  modern  life.    When  the  railway 
connects  it  direct  with  far  Calcutta  and  the  palm  lands  of 
the  south  ;   when   the  dream  of  its  latest  conqueror  is 
realized,  of  Karachi  a  second  Bombay  for  the  exports  of 
the  Panjab ;  when  the  silver  meshes  of  the  network  of 
canals  is  flung  still   further  over  what  is  now  burning 
desert ;  Sind  may  once  more   become   the  fertile,  popu- 
lated country  that  dim  pre-Alexandrine  tradition  paints  it. 
One  may  honestly  hope  for  it,  and  yet  grieve  a  little  over 
the  passing  of  a  charm  which  belongs  to  a  younger  age 
than  ours. 
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The   frantic   rush  of   the  automobile  and  the  dreary 
plodding  of  the  pedestrian  are  alike  destructive  of  the  true 
joys   of  road    travel.      The    cycle    alone   combines   the 
fitting  amount  of  exhilarating   exercise   with   the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  distance  surmounted.     Scenery, 
fresh  air,  and  history  can  alike  be  absorbed  in  due  pro- 
portion by  the  wise  cyclist,  and  the  wise  cyclist  is  he  who 
carries  his  baggage  with  him,  so  that  when  he  will  he  may 
halt    for   the   night    in    any    spot   that    takes  his   fancy. 
Through  the  old  Rhine  towns  or  by  the  shores  of  Como 
the  cyclist  may  wander  and  see  a  hundred  beauties  or 
enjoy  glimpses  of  the  past  of  which  he  never  dreamed 
when    he    lounged    on    the    benches    of    a    steamboat. 
Whether,  swinging  down  the  curves  of  an  Alpine  pass, 
he  catches  glimpses  of   the    smoke    curling  up   through 
the  pines  from  the  village  below,  or  sees  before  him  the 
towers  of  some  old  Italian  city  glowing  in  the  sunset,  he 
must  be  prosaic  indeed  if  he  feels  the  romance  of  travel 
less  keenly  than  the  wayfarer  of  the  last  generation  who 
had  been  jolted  all  day  in  a  carriage.     But  it  is  in  France 
that  the  cycle  has  especially  revived  the  pleasures  of  the 
road  and  has  re-opened   treasures  which   the  horrors  of 
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French  cross-country  trains  had  closed  to  all  but  the 
hardiest.  In  Normandy  and  Brittany  the  British  bicyclist 
has  for  long  been  conspicuous  but  southwards  we  see  him 
but  rarely,  and  yet  there  lies  the  real  heart  of  France. 
Round  the  Loire  and  in  the  country  beyond  were  enacted 
the  scenes  which  gave  to  the  France  of  the  early  Planta- 
genets  and  the  Valois  the  most  dramatic  of  all  histories. 

The  plain  which  stretches  away  round  Chartres  is 
dreary  indeed.  For  forty  miles  hardly  a  house  or  a 
farm  is  to  be  seen,  the  road  runs  to  the  horizon  and  is 
lost  in  the  haze  of  heat.  This  is  La  Beauce,  the  great 
corn-growing  district  of  France.  The  sparse  villages 
have  neither  architectural  beauty  nor  historic  association 
to  make  them  attractive,  yet  the  true  epicure  in  travel 
will  work  his  way  over  those  steppes  to  appreciate  the 
glories  of  Chartres  and  to  see  her  spires  beckoning  to  him 
miles  away  across  the  plain  as  Ely  soars  over  the  fens. 
Orleans  has  little  to  remind  one  of  its  place  in  history, 
a  tasteless  statue  of  the  Maid  and  a  pseudo-Gothic 
cathedral  only  offer  further  incentives  to  fly  from  the 
glaring  streets  which  would  imitate  Paris  but  are  in  poor 
contrast  to  the  tasteful  buildings  which  we  find  in  modern 
Germany.  At  Orleans  begins  the  journey  along  the 
Loire.  In  spite  of  shallows  and  long  stretches  of  pebbly 
bed  laid  bare  by  the  drought,  the  Loire  is  a  noble  stream 
and  where  there  is  a  river  there  is  charm.  What 
greater  delight  than  to  pedal  along  a  perfect  road  always 
within  sight  of  those  gleaming  reaches  ?  Few  miles  will 
pass  but  some  historic  site  calls  for  a  halt.  Beaugency  is 
a  typical  town  of  the  country.     Standing  on  a  hill  above 
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the  river  it  looks  up  and  down  the  valley  for  miles.  The 
curious  will  find  in  it  monuments  which  link  it  with 
every  epoch  of  the  history  of  France.  The  massive 
tower  called  the  "  Tower  of  Caesar "  was  built  by  a 
baron  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  church,  where  two 
Councils  were  held,  was  built  in  the  same  century  and 
burned  by  the  Calvinists  in  1567.  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
has  a  delicate  and  tasteful  facade  which  does  not  need  the 
salamander  of  Francis  I.  (so  ubiquitous  in  these  districts) 
to  declare  its  Renaissance  origin.  The  wars  with  England 
and  the  later  wars  of  religion  played  havoc  with  Beau- 
gency,  and  made  its  history  an  epitome  of  that  of  many 
of  the  cities  of  Touraine  and  Central  France.  The 
Black  Prince  took  it  in  1359,  the  Gascons  in  1366,  Du 
Guesclin  in  1370,  from  14 17  to  its  delivery  by  Jeanne 
d'Arc  in  1429  it  was  taken  and  retaken  four  times. 
Conde"  pillaged  and  dismantled  it  in  1562,  and  was 
followed  by  Coligny  and  Guise.  In  1567  it  was  burned 
by  the  Huguenots  whose  excesses  were  repaid  in  kind  by 
the  Catholics  after  S.  Bartholomew. 

Even  Blois  has  not  more  bloody  memories,  and  in  the 
chateau  at  Blois  the  tragedy  of  the  Valois  reached  its 
culminating  point.  Tradition  has  retained  every  step 
taken  by  Henri  le  Balafre"  Due  de  Guise  on  the  last 
morning  of  his  life,  the  chimneypiece  against  which  he 
was  leaning  when  the  summons  came  for  him  to  join  his 
nephew  the  King,  the  room  through  which  he  passed 
greeting  his  assassins  on  the  way,  the  door  through  which 
he  was  stepping  when  Montsery  stabbed  him  in  the  throat 
and  the  King's  bedroom  into  which  after  a  hundred  blows 
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he  yet  succeeded  in  crawling  to  die.  The  ceiling  and 
fireplace,  the  staircase,  and  the  tracery  of  the  tower  with- 
out, all  make  Blois  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Renaissance. 
Nowhere,  even  in  Italy,  can  we  raise  so  vividly  the  spirit 
of  that  strange,  revolting  and  fascinating  period.  The 
Valois  are  the  Sforzas  and  the  Baglioni  without  their  wild 
dare-devil  courage.  But  they  have  all  the  treachery,  and 
the  darker  vices  which,  joined  with  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  worship  of  the  artist,  make  up  the 
princes  of  Renaissance.  The  visitor  who  will  climb 
steep  and  tortuous  streets  may  find  in  Blois  many  monu- 
ments of  that  time.  The  Hotel  d'Alluye,  built  by  the 
Finance  Minister  of  Francis  I.,  has  a  courtyard  and  a 
gallery  decorated  with  terra-cotta  medallions  not  sur- 
passed in  the  Certosa  of  Pavia  and  the  chimneypiece 
in  the  principal  room  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  period. 
From  Blois  we  can  ride  to  Chambord  through  the  park. 
The  most  magnificent  specimen  of  Renaissance  domestic 
architecture  in  France,  it  is  now  a  mere  shell ;  within  it 
is  bare  as  a  barrack,  with  nothing  to  people  it  but  the  un- 
lovely memories  of  Francis  I.  in  his  decline,  a  broken- 
down  voluptuary,  scribbling  his  unhappy  experience  of 
the  fair  sex  on  a  window-pane  which  the  Grand  Monarque 
broke  to  please  the  mistress  of  the  day.  Far  more 
pleasing  is  Chaumont  which  looks  eastward  to  Blois  and 
westward  to  Amboise  and  Tours.  Here  the  last  inter- 
view took  place  between  the  second  Henry  and  Becket, 
when  the  King  exerted  all  his  old  influence  to  win  back 
his  friend.     u  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee   if  thou 

wilt   fall  down   and  worship  me  "  said  the  prelate,  and 
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went  away  to  England  and  martyrdom.  The  present 
building  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  It  belonged 
to  Catherine  di  Medicis,  who  exchanged  it  with  Diane 
de  Poitiers  for  Chenonceaux.  To-day  it  belongs  to  the 
Princesse  de  Broglie  whose  name  conjures  up  the  aristo- 
cratic Liberalism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus  in 
nearly  all  the  Loire  chateaux  we  may  find  memories 
linking  together  the  most  diverse  periods  of  the  story 
of  France.  At  Amboise,  standing  on  the  crest  of  a 
rock  on  the  same  bank,  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the 
midst  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  religious  wars.  There 
is  the  iron  balcony  where  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  to 
which  the  town  has  given  its  name,  were  hanged.  For 
two  days  the  Guises  made  its  courtyards  a  shambles. 
The  whole  Court  of  Francis  II.,  among  them  the  young 
queen  Mary  Stuart,  assisted  at  the  spectacle,  recalling  the 
scene  in  the  Vatican  when  Alexander  VI.  and  Lucrezia 
applauded  the  skill  of  Caesar  Borgia  as  he  shot  down 
some  condemned  wretches  in  the  gardens  below.  The 
Guises  however  had  but  repaid  treachery  with  murder  and 
Cond£,  to  save  his  life,  was  forced  to  dye  his  own  sword 
in  the  blood  of  his  accomplices. 

Chenonceaux  recalls  the  softer  side  of  the  period  which 
has  charged  Amboise  and  Blois  with  horrors.  It  was 
Diane  de  Poitiers  who  first  designed  the  galleries  which, 
built  over  the  river  itself,  offer  a  unique  view  up  and 
down  the  Cher.  Few  great  homes  have  known  a 
stranger  destiny  than  Chenonceaux.  After  passing 
through  the  hands  of  Catherine  di  Medicis,  the  Dukes 
of  Vendome  and  the  Condes,  Dupin  the  farmer-general 
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in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  entertained  here  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire  and  Bolingbroke.  Its  penultimate  occupant  was 
M.  Wilson  the  ill-famed  son-in-law  of  President  Grevy. 
A  run  of  twenty  miles  through  meadows  bordered  with 
hedges,  which  might  be  in  Somerset,  will  take  us  to 
Tours.  Not  far  away  are  the  vast  ruins  of  Chinon,  once 
the  stronghold  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  above  the  silvery 
Vienne.  Here  he  returned  to  die  muttering  "Shame, 
shame  on  a  conquered  king  "  and  in  its  halls  Jeanne  d'Arc 
first  met  the  prince  she  was  to  make  a  monarch.  Hard  by 
are  Usse"  and  Azay-le-Rideau  with  their  tapestries  and 
precious  furniture,  their  lakes  and  gardens  blazing  with 
begonias,  while  the  massive  walls  and  turrets  of  Langeais, 
singularly  like  the  stately  but  more  gloomy  Glamis,  make 
clear  the  old  alliance  between  French  and  Scots. 

Few  will  turn  away  from  Tours  without  pushing  on  to 
Saumur,  most  beautiful  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Loire. 
Thence  we  may  go  still  westward  down  the  river  to 
Angers,  or  southward  to  Poitiers,  but  we  may  well  in  any 
case  ride  the  ten  miles  to  Fontevrault  where  at  the  head 
of  a  narrow  valley  stands  the  vast  Norman  abbey  now  a 
convict  prison.  The  effigies  of  Henry  II.,  Queen  Eleanor 
and  Richard  I.  are  still  there  though  their  dust  was 
scattered  at  the  Revolution.  "  Sprung  from  the  Devil  " 
said  Richard  "to  the  Devil  we  go,"  and  the  grim  sur- 
roundings of  to-day  do  not  clash  with  the  traditions  of 
their  house. 
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Every  big  European  settlement  beyond  the  seas  carried 
with  it  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  its  own  out- 
laws. In  Australia  appeared  the  bushranger  ;  in  South 
Africa  the  freebooter ;  in  Canada  the  coureur  de  bois. 
Colonial  back  blocks  in  early  days  were  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground of  the  adventurer.  Sometimes  he  was  a 
villain,  sometimes  a  ne'er-do-weel,  sometimes  a  roving 
enterprising  spirit.  And  many  a  picturesque  page,  many 
a  human  document,  would  be  wanting  to  colonial  history 
if  he  were  eliminated  from  the  record.  Botany  Bay  con- 
jures up  not  merely  visions  of  virgin  Austral  land,  with 
its  wattle-bloom,  its  scrub,  its  forests,  its  kangaroos,  its 
parrots,  and  its  shock-headed  aborigines,  but  of  exiles 
working  out  harsh  sentences  and  eager  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  exchange  their  fetters  for  the  hospitality 
of  bush  and  block.  The  story  of  Australian  exploration 
affords  some  clue  to  the  privations  endured,  or  succumbed 
to,  by  the  bushrangers  in  the  early  days.  In  the  main  it 
must  be  confessed  there  was  little  in  the  Australian  species 
that  was  not  sordid.  Rarely  is  the  record  relieved  by 
lighter  touches  of  humour,  of  chivalry   or  of  romance. 

Bushrangers  were  the  authors  of  many  terrible  tragedies, 
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alike  in  the  times  when  they  had  only  solitary  wayfarers 
or  settlers  to  deal  with,  and  in  the  for  them  halcyon  days 
of  the  gold  discoveries  ;  but  occasionally  they  rose  to  the 
level  of  the  best  traditions  which  hedge  round  the  knights 
of  the  highway  of  the  old  days  in  England.  Jackey 
Jackey,  "the  gentleman  bushranger,"  may  challenge 
comparison  with  Jack  Sheppard.  The  effect  of  the  bush- 
ranging  stories  on  the  youth  of  the  colonies,  especially 
those  whose  parents  came  out  as  convicts,  was  disastrous. 
Chips  of  the  old  block,  they  became  chips  of  the  back 
blocks  as  well,  and  bushranging  raged  as  an  epidemic.  It 
was  spoken  of  as  the  national  curse  of  Australia  ;  in  the 
eyes  of  some  it  tended  rather  to  become  the  national 
sport.  Cricket  and  other  pastimes,  as  Mr.  Boxall  points 
out,  had  not  seized  the  Australian  youth  in  1861  as  they 
have  since,  and  bushranging  was  a  not  uncongenial  safety- 
valve  for  superfluous  energy. 

In  Canada  the  bushranger  was  not  an  escaped  convict, 
nor  even  necessarily  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond.  A  pioneer 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  made  an  outlaw  by 
decree  of  a  paternal  home  Government,  which  regarded 
his  wanderings  in  the  back  blocks  of  New  France  with 
dismay.  French  statesmen  had  an  idea  that  the  proper 
way  to  establish  a  colony  was  to  plant  a  certain  number 
of  people,  vegetable  like,  on  a  given  spot,  and  await  the 
time  when  they  should  take  root,  increase,  and  multiply. 
But  among  the  hardy  spirits  who  found  their  way  to 
Canada  were  many  who  had  been  driven  from  home  by 
persecution  ;  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  any  sort 

of  sheepfold  arrangement,   and    plunged  boldly  into  the 
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woods  in  search  of  Indians  with  beaver  skins  to  barter. 
As  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade  grew,  so  the  ranks  of  the 
coureurs  de  bois  swelled.  The  freedom  of  the  forest,  the 
unconventionality  of  the  traffic,  which  Parkman  charac- 
terized as  M  the  hardy  adventurous,  lawless,  fascinating  fur 
trade,"  attracted  away  possibly  not  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  male  population  of  Canada.  Bush  ranging  became  a 
vice  because  the  Mother  Country  instead  of  regulating 
it  attempted  to  crush  it  out.  Precisely  as  happened  in 
Australia  with  the  convicts,  vastly  different  though  the 
circumstances  were,  the  more  severe  the  punitive  measures 
the  more  men  flocked  to  the  forbidden  woods.  France 
was  unwise ;  had  she  merely  controlled  the  coureurs  she 
might  have  reaped  untold  advantages.  She  hoped  to  in- 
duce the  fur  trade  to  come  to  her ;  she  believed  that  the 
Indians  would  flock  to  her  markets  when  they  found  that 
the  traders  did  not  visit  their  native  haunts.  To  some 
extent  they  did  so.  As  in  the  days  of  Saturninus  the 
barbarians  of  the  forest  flocked  to  the  Roman  markets 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  so  the  natives  came 
at  certain  periods  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  But  the 
discoveries  of  the  coureurs  de  bois  showed  that  by  such 
means  the  fringe  only  of  fur  trade  possibilities  was  touched. 
At  the  same  time  many  of  the  bushrangers  themselves 
took  advantage  of  the  markets  held  in  Canada.  And  a 
remarkably  picturesque  lot  they  were,  indistinguishable 
often  from  the  native  with  whom  they  spent  so  many  of 
their  days.  The  savages  "  did  not  become  French,  but 
the    French    became    savages."     It    was    no  uncommon 

sight  for  the  coureur  to  appear  in  little  else  than  the  gew- 
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gaws  of  the  Indian  ;  he  danced,  sang,  hunted  and  scalped 
his  enemies  in  the  orthodox  Redskin  manner.  "  His 
mind,"  says  the  greatest  of  Canadian  historians,  "  was 
tinctured  with  the  superstition  of  the  forest.  He  had 
faith  in  the  magic  drum  of  the  conqueror  :  he  was  not 
sure  that  a  thundercloud  would  not  be  frightened  away 
by  whistling  at  it  through  the  wing-bone  of  an  eagle;  he 
carried  the  tail  of  a  rattlesnake  in  his  bullet-pouch  by  way 
of  an  amulet ;  and  he  placed  implicit  trust  in  his  dreams." 
The  immemorial  forest  reclaimed  him  as  a  child  of  nature. 
To  eliminate  him  was  as  hopeless  as  to  attempt  to  clear 
the  Arctic  regions  themselves  of  snow  and  ice.  The 
absurdity  of  the  edicts  issued  by  the  French  Government 
is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  its  own 
officers  on  the  spot.  They  assisted  the  escape  of  soldiers, 
and  the  latter,  becoming  coureurs  de  bois,  shared  with  the 
officers,  who  were  ostentatiously  eager  to  bring  them  to 
justice,  the  profits  of  their  outlawry.  Governors  them- 
selves were  parties  to  the  farce. 

Quite  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  history  of  the 
Canadian  fur  trade  is  the  fact  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  owed  its  origin  and  possibly  its  preservation 
to  the  Canadian  bushrangers  discountenanced  by  the 
French  Government.  That  the  Company  has  done  for 
Canada  and  the  Empire  all  that  historians  like  Mr. 
Beckles  Willson  and  Mr.  George  Bryce  claim  need  not 
be  disputed,  but  it  is  of  no  small  interest  to  remember  that 
just  as  Australia  had  its  beginnings  in  convicts,  so  the 
Company  sprang  from  outlaws.     Grossilliers  and  Radis- 

son,  the  two  most  famous  of  the  coureurs  de  bois,  whose 
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prowess  and  principle  were  in  inverse  ratio,  proposed  to 
France  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  fur  trade  which 
was  rejected.  They  promptly  turned  to  the  English  and 
met  with  the  cordial  support  of  Prince  Rupert,  who 
obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  II.  But  the  English 
company  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  it  could  kick 
aside  the  ladder  by  which  it  acquired  its  hold  over  the 
trade  of  Northern  Canada.  It  quarrelled  with  the  bush- 
rangers, speedily  got  into  difficulties,  and  realized  ere  long 
that  Radisson  must  be  conciliated.  Radisson  was  heard 
of  in  Paris,  and  the  Company  enlisted  the  friendly  offices 
of  Lord  Preston,  Charles  II. 's  Ambassador  Extraordinary, 
who  sent  his  attach^,  Captain  Godey,  to  practise  the  wiles 
of  diplomacy  on  the  bushranger.  He  discovered  Radisson 
in  an  attic  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  in  the  company 
of  boon  spirits.  Godey  joined  the  circle  unabashed.  He 
describes  Radisson  as  apparelled  more  like  a  savage  than  a 
Christian.  "  His  black  hair,  just  touched  with  grey, 
hung,"  says  Mr.  Beckles  Willson,  "  in  a  wild  profusion 
about  his  bare  neck  and  shoulders.  He  showed  a  swart 
complexion  seamed  and  pitted  by  frost  and  exposure  in  a 
rigorous  climate.  A  huge  scar,  wrought  by  the  toma- 
kawk  of  a  drunken  Indian,  disfigured  his  left  cheek.  His 
whole  costume  was  surmounted  by  a  wide  collar  of  mar- 
ten's skin,  his  feet  were  adorned  by  buckskin  moccasins. 
In  his  leather  belt  was  sheathed  a  long  knife."  An  un- 
couth figure  indeed  to  startle  the  susceptibilities  of  seven- 
teenth-century Paris,  and  to  form  the  centre  of  curiosity 
at  fashionable  London  gatherings  during  the  spring  of 
1684  !      He  was  won  over  by  Godey,  induced  to  return 
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to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  arrived  in  time  to  grapple  effectively 
with  the  joint  hostility  of  the  French  and  the  Indians 
which  threatened  to  drive  out  of  the  country  the  handful 
of  English  located  in  isolated  forts.  He  was  "  the  prince 
of  liars,  traitors,  adventurers,  and  bushrangers,"  but  he 
saved  the  situation  for  English  enterprise  and  indirectly 
for  English  dominion. 
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THE    HAPPY    HUNTER 

The  bulk  of  the  real  observers  of  nature  will  be  found 
among  sportsmen  and  it  is  the  true  observers  who  are  the 
true  lovers.     "  Love   has  eyes,"  and  eyes  of  none   are 
trained    to   such    perfection    as    the   sportsman's.      The 
discoveries   of    other    observers   are    his    commonplaces. 
When  Benvenuto   Cellini    walked    abroad    he  observed 
a  halo  round  the  shadow  of  his  head  in  the  dewy  grass 
and  attributed  it,  in  the  manner  of  naif  villains  of  his 
type,  to  the  personal  protection  of  a  special  providence. 
Richard   Jefferies  who   in  his  Coate  days  was  wont  to 
wander  by  the  woods  with  his  gun  early  and  late  knew 
the  halo  as  a  daily  phenomenon  and  enhanced  his  admir- 
ation by  a  description  as  superior  to  Cellini's  in  poetry  as 
in  science  :     "  Stepping  through  the  gateway   with    the 
morning  sun  behind  me,  I  saw  at  each  step  a  fresh  circle 
of  dewdrops   gleam,    some    ruby,    some    emerald,    some 
brightly    white,  at    the   same   distance   in    front.      The 
angle  of  refraction  advanced  as  I  moved  ;    there  was  a 
point  at  which  the  dewdrop  shot  back  a   brilliant   ray, 
and  then  became  invisible  or  appeared  a  mere   drop  of 
dull  water.     By  moonlight  there  is  thus  formed  a  semi- 
circle of  light  on   the  grass,   which   continually    moves 
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before  you  ;  it  is  a  halo  on  the  grass-tips."  There  is 
something  gained,  if  something  lost,  when  we  see  as 
natural  what  once  was  supernatural  ;  it  is  a  foolish 
thought  that  increase  of  knowledge  is  loss  of  poetry. 
They  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  wander  on 
foot  cub-hunting  in  the  early  autumn  mornings  will 
recognize  Jefferies'  description  and  will  carry  away  as 
well  such  a  joy  in  the  freshness  of  a  melting  mist  as  will 
give  charm  by  recollection  to  every  true  autumn  morn- 
ing thenceforward.  The  scent  of  the  wood,  the  bronzing 
of  the  blackberry-leaves,  the  beads  of  pendent  dew,  the 
music  of  the  pack — in  these,  not  in  the  slaying  of  a  cub, 
is  the  zest  of  the  hunt. 

No  man  ever  loved  nature  more  or  knew  better  her 
spirit,  just  what  she  meant,  than  did  Richard  Jefferies. 
Would  he  have  found  equal  wisdom  without  his  gun  ? 
Hardly.  The  sportsman  has  this  advantage  over  his 
fellow-observers  that  his  watching  is  unconscious.  Men 
and  women  who  go  on  purpose  to  observe,  to  dissect,  to 
take  notes,  are  apt  to  use  spurs  to  their  natural  admiration. 
Affection  is  tainted  with  affectation,  even  in  the  best  of 
them  ;  they  begin  to  interpret  the  knowledge  that  has 
not  yet  become  part  of  themselves  ;  in  short  their  enjoy- 
ment is  not  quite  pure  or  genuine.  They  take  credit 
to  themselves,  or  they  own  an  ulterior  reason  :  they 
seek 

"  some  lyric  for  a  leaf 
Or  mortal  topic  for  a  printed  page." 

Or  they  blur  vision,  like  Bacon's  man    in  the  market- 
place,  by  putting  too   much    humanity  into   what  they 
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observe — as  if  the  blackberry-leaves  bronzed  for  the  sake 
of  table  decoration.  They  must  be  saying  "  how  beauti- 
ful it  all  is,  what  a  gorgeous  colour,  do  look  at  that 
maple  !  "  As  if  the  beauty  of  nature  was  surprising,  a 
fresh  discovery.  But  the  sportsman,  as  one  who  has 
struck  a  long  friendship,  finds  no  need  to  point  out  this 
and  that  quality  or  obvious  virtue.  The  spirit  of  the 
true  camaraderie  forbids  condescension,  and  he  is  just 
glad  to  be  where  friends  are.  In  his  sympathy  and 
natural  enjoyment  he 

"  Talks  not  at  all  of  reasoned  attributes," 

but  is  a  friend  among  friends,  in  unconscious  enjoyment 
of  the  present  and  only  critical  of  the  retrospect. 

So  it  was  in  the  early  hunters  that  natural  religion  first 
became  manifest.  Those  men  who  went  to  take  life  for 
food  and  at  the  risk  of  life  hunted  better  than  they  knew. 
They  brought  back  with  them  more  than  skins  and 
limbs.  They  had  dared  to  "enter  these  enchanted 
woods "  and  had  found  the  spirit  of  their  gods  lying 
u  heavy  on  the  heath."  For  all  the  grotesque  forms  by 
which  they  tried  to  bring  to  their  fellows  the  knowledge 
of  the  secret  of  the  woods  they  were  true  worshippers,  as 
the  Druid  chiefs,  conscious  anchorites  in  holy  places, 
were  not. 

It  is  not  all  sportsmen  who  merit  comparison  with  the 

primeval  hunters.    Standing  with  two  guns  behind  a  butt 

or  even  a  hedge  while  men  go  and  fetch  the  quarry  for 

you — though  it  may  be  a  form  of  sport  and  though  true 

hunters  may  enjoy  it — is  no  help  to  the  study  of  nature. 
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Walking  turnips  is  not  much  more,  except  that  you  may 
learn  where  birds  live  at  what  times  of  day.  The  happy 
hunter — to  deserve  the  attribute — must  at  one  time  or 
another  have  sauntered — a  sainte  terre,  as  Thoreau  re- 
minds us — alone  and  gone  after  his  prey.  There  is 
perhaps  no  experience  more  full  of  wisdom  than  to  lie 
with  a  gun  by  some  wild  mere  and  watch  for  water  birds. 
This  sport  too,  unlike  the  more  developed  forms,  is  so 
natural  that  even  in  England  it  may  be  had  almost  for 
the  asking.  Each  man  will  picture  the  place  he  knows 
best.  There  is  in  a  remote  corner  of  South  Wales  a 
great  moor,  rough  and  dank  and  wild,  known  as  the 
Dowrog  :  primitive  man  must  have  made  the  name.  A 
huge  rock  that  looks  like  a  lion  couchant  is  the  one 
barrier  between  the  moor  and  the  sea.  On  the  lake  in 
the  midst  wildfowl  of  all  sorts  congregate  and  snipe  in 
the  winter  are  abundant  along  the  surrounding  marshes. 
Through  this  happy  hunting-ground  any  one  may  wander 
with  a  gun.  Without  a  gun  no  one  approaches  the  spot 
and  even  the  sportsmen  are  rare.  But  when  the  sun  has 
set  behind  the  lion  rock  and  the  horizon  grows  vague  no 
place  in  an  untrodden  continent  would  have  more  of  the 
spirit  of  nature.  As  you  lie  concealed  behind  a  few  sods 
the  herons  will  walk  up  within  reach  almost ;  the  coots 
fly  low  and  heavily  just  overhead  ;  and  the  cries  of  the 
curlews  coming  from  the  sea  seem  everywhere  and  yet 
nowhere.  One  may  lie  there  and  enjoy  the  companion- 
ship, which  some  would  call  loneliness,  or  one  may 
watch  keenly  for  flighting  duck  and  disturb  the  mere 
with  the  report  of  the  gun,  but  either  way  one  has  been 
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as  near  nature  as  the  best — thanks  solely  to  the  spirit  ot 
the  hunt.  The  Solitary,  as  even  the  poet  who  wrote  ot 
him,  was  apt  to  win  from  nature  too  little  recreation  and 
too  much  reflection.  The  hunter,  silent  as  the  hunt 
demands,  has  his  knowledge  by  heart  almost  before  he 
knows  there  is  anything  to  learn. 
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Evelyn  somewhere  in  one  of  his  delightful  dissertations 
on  gardening  speaks  of  "the  affectation  of  Men  to  gratifie 
the  Pleasure  of  their  Eyes,  inciting  them  to  push  on 
things  to  more  and  more  Perfection."  How  very  apt 
comes  this  sentence  of  "  the  grand  old  gardener  "  as  one 
returns  from  an  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  !  The  Society  was  instituted,  we  read,  just  fifty- 
six  years  since,  in  1846.  The  flower  which  it  has 
taken  under  its  patronage,  upon  whose  aggrandisement  it 
has  bestowed  so  successfully  such  patient  and  ingenious 
care,  has  been  established  amongst  us  only  a  little  over  a 
century.  The  first  time  it  was  thought  worthy  of  a 
"  show  "  all  to  itself  was  in  1830.  Fancy  if  one  of  those 
early  patrons  could  have  dropped  in  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  last  autumn  and  seen  what  his  favourites  had 
attained  to !  Surely  he  would  have  thought  himself 
translated.  The  very  generic  name  of  the  plant,  the 
"golden  flower,"  at  first  so  pertinent,  has  lost  its  dis- 
tinctiveness. There  are  golden  chrysanthemums  still,  it 
is  true,  yellow  blossoms  incomparable  for  purity  and 
brilliance  :  but  what  of  all  these  other  colours  not  less 
brilliant    and    pure,   these    rich    damasks,    royal    purples, 
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flushed  pinks,  this  dazzling  white  that  puts  a  snow-drift 
to  shame,  at  last  actually  a  bloom  that  is  just  sea-green  ? 
Colour,  size,  form,  growth,  all  have  undergone  a  change 
that  half  a  century  ago,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
perhaps  a  dozen  years  ago,  it  entered  into  no  man's  heart 
to  conceive.  And  the  end  is  not  yet,  it  may  be  the  last 
wonder  has  not  yet  been  revealed  for  us  :  so  limitless  in 
its  possibilities  and  potency  is  that  "  affectation  of  Men  to 
gratifie  the  Pleasure  of  their  Eyes,  inciting  them  to  push 
on  things  to  more  and  more  Perfection." 

"  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season  "  we  are  told  ;  and 
the  saying  might  advisedly  be  taken  as  his  motto  by  every 
sound  gardener  and  lover  of  this  ancient  craft  of  husbandry. 
That  it  is  not  so  taken,  that  gardeners  and  public  alike 
are  for  ever  desiderating  fruits  and  flowers  out  of  their 
season,  is  due — well,  to  what  is  it  due  ?  Mainly  to  our 
childish  misuse  of  those  facilities,  which  science  of  late 
years  has  too  lavishly  poured  upon  us.  To  be  able  to 
hurry  through  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  to  have  the 
wealth  of  all  the  world's  nature  brought  to  our  doors 
presto,  prestissimo,  fresh  as  gathered,  to  annihilate  time 
and  space  and  hold  the  most  secret  forces  of  the  universe 
at  our  bidding — these  things  and  their  like  are  marvellous 
enough,  nay,  they  may  be  most  excellent  for  us  all,  when 
we  know  how  to  use  them.  But  the  mere  science,  the 
mere  power,  are  not  in  themselves  blessings  unmixed. 
We  do  not  wish  to  grow  too  serious  here,  or  to  run 
beyond  the  restricted,  simple  theme  of  this  little  essay  : 
rather  let  us  sharply  recall  ourselves  at  once  to  the  fruits 
and  the  flowers.     But  what  are  these  strawberries  doing 
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on  our  Christmas  boards,  these  poor  vapid  lilies  of  the 
valley  amid  our  November  fogs,  these  violets  and  narcissi, 
the  spring's  own  attendants,  ere  the  winter  hath  fairly 
begun  for  us  ?  "  It  is  a  mad  world,  my  masters,"  a 
topsy-turvy  world,  the  seasons  jumbled  one  with  the 
other,  growing  more  and  more  undiscriminated,  undis- 
tinguishable.  And  who  is  the  happier  for  it  ?  Nay, 
what  spirit,  sensitive  to  the  congruity  and  niceties  ot 
nature,  is  not  scandalized  by  such  restless  vulgarity  ?  "  I 
doe  hold  it,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  there  ought  to  be 
gardens  for  all  the  Moneths  in  the  Yeare  :  in  which, 
severally,  Things  of  Beautie  may  be  then  in  Season." 
Of  course,  there  speaks  wisdom  ;  omnia  tempus  habent, 
"to  every  thing  there  is  a  Season."  And  after  all  we 
are  not  quite  those  masters  of  the  situation  we  sometimes 
plume  ourselves  on  being.  Outraged  Nature  has  her 
revenges  :  she  lets  us  go  a  long  way,  it  is  true,  and  take 
singular  liberties  with  her,  but  she  is  our  mistress  in  the 
end.  Frankly,  these  Christmas  strawberries  are  flavour- 
less, these  November  lilies  are  sickly  and  all  but  scentless, 
that  daffodil  is  but  a  mockery  which  cannot  say  to  us 
"  Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone  ;  the 
flowers  appear  upon  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land." 

It  is  in  part  the  justification  and  charm  of  chrysan- 
themum culture  that  this  charge  of  unseasonableness  does 
not  lie  against  it.  The  chrysanthemum  is  by  nature  an 
autumn  bloom,  and  we  do  but  develop  and  somewhat 
protract  its  existence.     As  children  we  used  to  look  out 
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in  the  smoky  town  gardens  of  thirty  years  ago  for  the 
little  red  and  yellow  blossoms,  which  came  along  with 
October,  the  last  treasures  of  the  waning  year.  How 
welcome  they  were  not  merely  for  their  modest  prettiness, 
when  almost  all  other  colour  had  fled,  but  for  the  hardi- 
ness with  which  they  would  accept  and  flourish  amidst 
the  dingiest  surroundings  !  We  have  called  these  small 
old-fashioned  blossoms  modest.  That  certainly  might 
seem  the  falsest  epithet  imaginable  to  apply  to  the 
vast  and  varied  blooms  that  our  connoisseurs  now-a-days 
offer  to  our  amazed,  almost  incredulous  eyes.  Yet 
consider  their  colour  for  a  moment.  We  often  hear 
people  speak  of  their  colour  vaguely — even  in  this  essay 
we  must  ourselves  plead  a  little  guilty  to  the  charge — as 
if  they  gave  us  an  amazing  wealth  of  brilliant  and  rich 
hues.  But  stand  off"  a  space  from  a  bed  of  chrysan- 
themums, and  look  down  upon  it  from  above,  so  that  the 
whole  effect  as  a  mass  strikes  upon  you  :  how  singularly 
delicate  and  soft  it  is  as  colour,  how  subdued,  how  far 
from  flaunting,  garish,  or  assertive  either  through  brilliancy 
or  richness  !  If  it  is  not  too  fanciful  to  say  so,  there  is 
an  element  of  pensiveness  in  all  this  exquisite  coloration  ; 
here  are  quiet,  subtle  hues  that  do  indeed  seem  appropriate 
not  to  the  fresh  joys  of  spring  or  the  lusty  opulence  of 
midsummer,  but  to  the  shortening  hours  of  an  evanescent 
year,  when  the  mists  gather  quickly  at  sundown,  and 
even  the  very  sunshine  itself  is  pale  and  cool,  and  each 
day's  breath  visibly  strips  the  branches  to  strew  the  moist 
paths  with  their  leaves,  and  all  nature's  sights  and  sounds 
and  odours  grow  faint  at  the  approaching  end.     It  is  in 
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harmony  with  such  a  time  as  this,  and  with  the  human 
feelings  born  of  it,  that  these  chrysanthemum  colours 
surely  blend  themselves.  And  even  the  flower's  perfume, 
that  strange  perfume  which  is  not  sweetness,  as  the  violet 
or  the  rose  exhales  sweetness,  and  yet  after  all  is  so  sweet, 
fragrant  as  the  upturned  soil  and  akin  to  that  wholesome, 
invigorating  fragrance,  how  appropriate  is  this  too  to  these 
late  autumn  days,  that  perforce  bid  us  remember,  solemnly 
yet  not  despairingly,  how  the  earth  awaits  us  also  in  our 
turn  before  long. 

"  To  push  on  things  to  more  and  more  Perfection." 
We  have  chosen  these  words  of  Mr.  Evelyn  as  a  sort  of 
text  for  our  meditation,  and  certainly  they  seem  apt 
enough.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  art,  and  ingenuity, 
and  patience  have  done  marvels  for  this  accommodating 
flower  ;  and  when  we  see  a  bloom  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  remain  unmoved,  or 
altogether  to  withhold  applause.  Yet  it  is  questionable 
whether  developments  of  this  kind  are  after  all  quite  a 
pushing  things  on  to  Perfection,  as  sane  lovers  of  nature 
and  of  beauty  would  understand  that  fine  word.  The 
perfect  beauty  of  a  plant  consists  not  in  the  abnormal 
development  of  one  part  thereof  to  the  point  of  miracle, 
but  in  a  concomitant  development  of  all  its  parts  to  an 
increased  general  elegance.  Art  is  the  education  of 
Nature,  but  of  Nature  consulted  and  understood  as  to  her 
first  principles.  A  flower  after  all,  though  it  is  the  crown 
of  a  plant,  is  not  the  mere  end  for  which  the  plant  exists 
or  its  sole  claim  on  our  admiration.  There  is  the  foliage, 
there  is  the  growth,  there  is  the  nice  apportionment  of 
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blossoms  to  the  leaves  they  nestle  against,  and  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  stem  that  bears  them  all.  We  would 
be  far  from  ungenerous  to  the  patient  care  and  ingenuity 
of  our  horticulturists,  but  might  not  the  marvels  and 
beauty  they  could  give  us  be  even  greater  were  their 
genius  somewhat  more  balanced  ?  There  is  a  touch  of 
vulgarity — after  all  the  ugly  word  will  out — in  this 
absorption  on  mere  size  and  strange  curiosities  of 
whimsical  form.  In  art  as  in  morals  virtue  is  a  mean, 
and  perfection  comes  only  as  the  reward  of  a  wide 
discernment,  and  of  a  judgment  that  can  delicately  adjust 
many  various  interests. 
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Ideal  standards  of  literary  excellence  are  not  easy 
things  to  devise,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  what  fair 
results  can  be  obtained  by  the  most  empirical  and  vulgar 
methods.  Take,  for  instance,  the  test  of  sales.  Entirely 
misleading  as  applied  to  a  limited  period,  it  gives  a  very 
fair  gauge  if  extended  over  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time. 
The  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
have  probably  been  sold  in  far  larger  numbers  than  any 
other  volumes  of  poetry  or  prose  fiction.  And  Shake- 
speare's predominance  is,  as  it  should  be,  by  far  more 
marked  than  Scott's.  In  the  same  way,  one  would 
incline  to  assert  that  the  most  quoted  poet  is  also  the 
best.  Apply  this  test  to  contemporary  work,  it  is  as 
misleading  as  the  other  which  would  probably  put  Miss 
Corelli  or  Mr.  Hall  Caine  at  the  head  of  our  novelists. 
Mr.  Kipling  is  undoubtedly  more  quoted  than  any 
living  poet,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  infer  that  no  one 
living  could  write  better  verses  than  the  "  White  Man's 
Burden,"  "Pay,  Pay,  Pay,"  or  even  than  the  "Reces- 
sional." But,  applying  the  test  over  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature,  one  brings  out  Shakespeare  again  in 
a  class  by  himself,  and  though  the  appraisement  of  other 
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poets  might  not  command  universal  assent,  it  would  be 
rough  justice.  A  writer  like  Spenser  would  be  put  too 
low,  while  Pope  would  rank  too  high  ;  still,  their  value 
to  the  literature  and  to  the  nation  would  not  be  altogether 
inadequately  expressed. 

The  test  applies  of  course  only  to  poetry.  Quotation 
is  a  matter  of  memory  and  when  literature  relied  on 
memory  literature  mainly  consisted  of  verse.  It  seems 
pretty  clear  that  fixed  rhythm  was  at  least  as  much  a 
practical  expedient  as  an  artistic  device.  And  the  poets 
most  quotable  and  most  quoted  are  those  whose  words 
have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  the  common  business 
of  life.  The  old  theory  of  the  poet's  function  was  very 
different  from  the  modern  one.  Now,  he  is  taken  to 
be  a  creature  singing  to  himself,  following  out  his  own 
dreams,  remote,  in  a  sense  that  Horace  or  Horace's 
Greek  models  never  contemplated,  from  common  life. 
He  does  in  reality  hate  the  profanum  vulgus,  he  shuts  it 
off  by  a  barrier  of  unintelligibility  which  the  crowd 
shows  no  desire  to  break  down.  But  the  poet  was 
formerly  held  to  be  one  different  indeed  from  his  fellows, 
endowed  with  a  special  insight,  but  speaking  to  men  of 
men's  affairs  in  words  that  they  could  catch  up  and  apply 
to  many  passages  in  life — that  is,  in  words  that  naturally 
lent  themselves  to  quotation. 

Too  strong  a  bent  in  either  direction — whether  toward 
or  away  from  the  common  type — leads  naturally  to  a 
defect  in  quality.  Of  all  literatures  Latin  has  been 
incomparably  the  most  cited,  partly  because  Latin  is  still 
familiar  to  every  educated  man,  but  largely  also  because 
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of  the  practical  bent  of  Latin  genius.  Horace  is  more 
quoted  not  only  than  Vergil  but  than  any  poet  in  the 
world,  yet  no  one  assigns  to  him  a  rank  corresponding 
to  this  fact.  The  weakness  of  Horace  lies  just  in  the 
universal  applicability  of  his  sentiments  :  his  counsels 
are  so  far-reaching  in  their  wisdom  that  they  approach  to 
platitudes.     As  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  puts  it, 

"No  man  can  say  that  life  is  short 
With  mien  so  little  fretful, 
And  none  to  virtue's  ways  exhort 
In  phrases  less  regretful." 

But  as  Mr.  Dobson  goes  on  to  hint,  we  grow  a  little 
weary  of  his  wisdom  ;  his  sentiments  only  commend 
themselves  when  we  would  play  Polonius.  Vergil 
answers  to  more  real  emotions.     In  such  a  line  as 

"  Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco" 

we  have  the  very  type  of  quotable  poetry  :  the  sentiment 
finds  a  ready  response  in  every  man's  sense  of  justice  and 
in  the  most  limited  human  experience.  Had  Vergil  ever 
put  into  an  hexameter  the  counterbalancing  thought, 
expressed  in  the  sentence  of  Tacitus,  "eo  immitior  quia 
toleraverat,"  the  line  might  have  been  not  less  good  but 
would  never  have  been  so  widely  current :  for  it  would 
express  a  truth  not  less  true,  but  less  obvious  and  more- 
over less  agreeable,  and  mankind  remembers  willingly 
only  what  pleases  and  what  appeals  to  every  consciousness. 
"  Proprie  communia  dicere  " — to  appropriate  by  a  felicity 
of  utterance  some  common  sentiment — is  the  way  to 
popularity,   as   Horace  knew  ;    and    it    is  also  a    leading 
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mark  of  the  greatest  poets.  iEschylus  has  more  personal 
colour,  Euripides  more  subtlety,  but  Sophocles  is  the  great 
master.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  in  our  own 
literature,  "  Hamlet,"  the  most  subtle  and  elusive  of  all 
dramas,  is  nevertheless  a  perfect  storehouse  of  aphorisms 
and  familiar  reflections. 

Quotation  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  quotation  of 
approved  moral  judgments,  though  here  and  there  a 
ringing  utterance  of  revolt  capable  of  widely  various 
application  has  passed  into  the  common  stock — such  as 
"Flectere  si  nequeo  superos  Acheronta  movebo,"  or 
Milton's  "  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven." 
And  that  is  where  the  test  tends  to  break  down.  All 
men  cannot  fairly  be  judged  by  their  best  known  phrases. 
From  Keats  a  thousand  people  have  echoed  the  phrase 
about  a  "joy  for  ever"  as  against  one  that  ever  cited 
appositely  those  lines,  infinitely  more  characteristic,  that 
tell  of 

"Magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn." 

It  was  Shakespeare's  way  magnificently  to  encroach  upon 
the  common  domain  and  say  "  This  is  mine,  though 
millions  have  used  it  "  :  Keats  wandered  in  lonely  places  ; 
he  does  not  come  to  us,  we  have  to  go  to  him.  It  is  only 
from  the  lettered  that  he  or  those  for  whom  he  stands 
receive  the  tribute  that  quotation  conveys.  A  phrase 
remembered  for  its  mere  beauty,  a  thought  kept  in  mind 
for  its  strangeness  not  for  its  familiarity,  is  produced  at 
the  apposite  occasion  only  by  men  who  have  a  real  sense 
of  literature.     To  be  thus  quoted   is  not  a  proof  of  the 
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widest  success  :  but  if,  as  one  would  gladly  think,  poets 
have  left  something  of  their  souls  on  earth  to  be  touched 
by  the  fortune  of  their  poems,  it  would  be  perhaps  a  more 
valued  honour.  There  might  have  been  joy  in  Elysium 
when  a  departed  ghost  heard  his  words  re-issued  by 
Charles  Lamb  with  whom,  as  some  one  said,  quotation 
was  twice  blessed — adding  a  charm  to  his  own  work  and 
reflecting  a  new  lustre  on  the  thing  he  took.  It  is  a 
strange  company  that  are  under  this  indebtedness  to 
Elia ;  they  range  from  Shakespeare  to  Armstrong,  who 
wrote  on  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health.  Yet,  almost 
without  exception,  they  had,  if  they  cared  to  urge  it,  a 
grievance  against  him,  for  Lamb  never  quoted  accurately. 
It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  say — but  to  misquote  as  Lamb 
did  is  the  mark  of  good  memory  and  a  well-stored  mind  : 
the  man  who  does  so  carries  his  reading  in  his  head  and 
the  sentences  there  undergo  a  chemic  change.  Yet  \t 
Elia  had  come  up  to  Mr.  Churton  Collins  for  review, 
his  case  would  have  been   pitiable. 

Lamb  is  himself  one  of  the  prose  writers  who  is 
most  quotable.  The  coloured  phrases  which  he  loved 
to  borrow  from  Fuller  and  the  writers  of  the  older  and 
more  fanciful  prose  (such  as  that  about  "  images  of 
God  cut  in  ebony")  have  their  counterpart  in  his  own 
language.  Yet  even  from  him  what  one  cites  most 
readily  are  words  put  into  a  speaker's  mouth  like  Mrs. 
Battle's  "  a  clear  fire  and  clean  hearth  and  the  rigour  of 
the  game."  And  this  holds  of  course  far  more  strongly 
of  the  novelists.  One  remembers,  not  their  own  senti- 
ments, but  the  utterance  of  some  character  :   like  Becky 
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Sharp's  cri  du  cceur,  "  It  must  be  very  easy  to  be  virtuous 
on  four  thousand  a  year."  Of  the  great  men  Scott  is 
the  least  quotable,  Dickens  the  most,  while  George  Eliot 
is  perhaps  more  quotable  than  either.  Writers  of 
maxims  and  moral  sentences  are  of  course  in  a  class 
apart :  they  have  achieved  only  failure  unless  they  furnish 
tags  that  can  readily  be  used  in  discourse.  And  among 
these  it  is  noticeable  that  the  greatest  men,  Swift  for 
instance  and  Pascal,  have  the  least  currency  because  they 
cannot  divest  themselves  of  their  individuality  :  they 
cannot  think  sufficiently  like  every  one  else.  La  Roche- 
foucauld is  in  this  group  what  Horace  is  among  the 
poets,  the  most  commonplace  and  the  most  successful 
of  them  all.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  flashes,  such 
as  the  superb  description  of  hypocrisy  as  the  homage  that 
vice  pays  to  virtue,  he  simply  crystallizes  to  a  diamond 
point  the  vague  opinion  of  every  man  of  the  world,  who 
finds  his  philosophy  and  recognizes  it.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  recall  the  exact  turn  of  a  thought  as  it  leaves 
the  subtler  minds.  But  it  is  a  fair  way  of  estimating 
greatness  to  say  that  he  is  greatest  who  has  had  most 
influence  on  humanity,  and  the  authors  who  have  had 
most  influence  are  on  the  whole  those  whose  words  have 
been  most  frequent  on  the  lips  of  men. 
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The  charm  in  the  chase  of  the  snipe  is  that  it  is  always 
speculative  and  often  delusive.  One  day  you  bring  home 
a  fair  bag  of  the  featherweights  :  the  results  of  the  next 
may  be  stowed  away  in  a  breast  pocket.  A  feathered 
will-o'-the-wisp,  he  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 
He  may  have  settled  down  in  flocks,  but  may  rise  in 
wisps,  scenting  danger  as  it  is  wafted  down  the  wind,  like 
the  watchful  wild-goose  or  the  red-deer.  Flushed  at  your 
feet,  he  is  apt  to  fluster  even  the  expert  out  of  his 
equanimity  :  you  shoot  too  soon  or  wait  too  long.  He 
imitates  the  wildfire  in  his  dancing  flight :  those  erratic 
jerks  to  right  and  left  demoralize  the  steady  game-shot, 
and  if  you  give  him  law,  say  for  five  and  thirty  yards,  he 
may  slip  through  the  charge  of  a  choke-bore,  loaded  with 
No.  8.  And  nothing  can  be  more  exasperating  than  the 
note  of  mockery,  as  he  soars  skyward  when  you  have 
failed  to  secure  him.  Then  there  are  other  drawbacks, 
which  he  seems  diabolically  to  improve  to  his  advantage. 
It  is  not  easy  to  take  deadly  aim  when  balancing  your- 
self on  one  leg  in  a  quaking  morass,  with  the  possible 
fate  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  before  your  eyes,  but 
with  peat  bog  for  quicksands.     And  the  weight  of  the 
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gun  tells  on  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  when   you   have 

been  flourishing  it  for  toilsome  hours  as  a  balancing-pole. 

In  fact  nothing  tries  the  nerve  like  snipe  shooting  under 

difficulties.     The  woodcock  is  not  in  it  with  the  snipe, 

for  the  chances  at  the  cock  are  few  and  far  between,  and 

after  a  bad  miss  you  have  time  to  pull  yourself  together, 

whereas  on  good  snipe  ground,  where  you  may  flush  a 

bird  at  any  step,  you  are  fluttered  like  a  promising  novice 

on  the  golf  links,  when  a  tremor  sets  in,  as  he  is  balancing 

his  driver  and  failure  follows  ignominious  failure.     Colonel 

Hawker,  the  crack  snipe-shot  of  his  time,  tells  how  one 

day  he  bagged  thirteen  in  succession,  and  the  next  made 

eleven    consecutive    misses.      I  have  seen  Horatio  Ross, 

who  made  pistol  records  at  the  swallows,  inclined  to  go 

home  in  disgust,  when  he  had  made  a  bad  start  on  the  snipe 

bog.     But  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  are  in  good  luck 

and  good  form,  no  sport  can  be  so  excitingly  seductive. 

And  what  memories  and  associations  the  snipe  recall 

to   any  sportsman   who  has  knocked  a  little  about  the 

world  !     The  Highland  moor  :  the  rushy  meadows  of  the 

Lowlands  :   the  Etruscan  tombs  :    the  oak-glades  of  the 

Ardennes :  the  malarious  solitudes  of  the  Roman  Cam- 

pagna,    or    the    bogs  of  Wicklow  and  the  well-watered 

valleys  of  Kerry  or  Cork,  where  the  winters  are  tempered 

by  the  warmth  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  genial  drip  of 

clouds  from  the  Atlantic.     Wherever  there  is  damp  and 

open   weather,  there  the  snipe  is  to   be  found   as  fat  as 

butter,  and  in  black  frosts  you  find  him,  low  in  condition, 

by  running  water.     It  was  the  old  superstition  that  he 

lived  by  suction,  but  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
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No  bird  is  more  voracious,  or  more  capable  of  making  up 
for  lost  time  after  feeling  the  pinch  of  famine.  The 
strange  thing  is,  that  when  he  has  the  choice  of  soft 
meadows,  swarming  with  succulent  worms,  he  should 
locate  himself  by  preference  in  some  hungry  morass,  and 
yet  he  seemingly  manages  to  get  a  decent  living  out  of  it, 
the  moss-trooper  of  the  barren  borderland. 

I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  snipe  on  a  fifty-acre 
patch  of  moss,  surrounded  by  small  holdings  reclaimed 
from  the  waste.  For  some  reason,  snipe,  wild-duck  and 
teal  had  a  special  predilection  for  it,  and  however  hard  it 
might  be  shot,  it  was  seldom  drawn  blank.  It  is  notorious 
that  snipe  take  some  spot  in  special  affection,  though  they 
have  well-understood  rules  of  courtesy  among  themselves, 
and  never  interfere  with  the  tenant  right  of  the  occupants. 
But  in  case  of  sudden  demise,  the  moss-pot  or  the  patch 
of  rushes  is  never  left  vacant.  There  was  one  spring- 
head, with  its  bright  covering  of  velvety-green,  which 
could  always  be  depended  upon.  Up  the  snipe  would 
spring,  with  plaintive  bleat,  either  rising  wild  or  the 
reverse  :  but  in  those  days  they  were  generally  muffed. 
Then  we  would  watch  them  wistfully,  as  they  soared 
skyward  till  lost  to  sight.  In  a  couple  of  hours,  at  the 
outside,  they  would  invariably  be  back  again.  No  bird  is 
more  capricious  in  his  tastes,  or  more  given  to  yielding  to 
impulse.  You  may  see  him  sweeping  in  circles  overhead, 
hesitating  apparently  as  to  taking  flight  to  safer  quarters. 
Then  of  a  sudden,  he  drops  like  a  shooting  star,  pitching 
perhaps  in  the  ditch  or  pool  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards.     And  as  to  his  caprices,  near  that  little  peat-moss 
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was  a  down-like  stretch  of  sheep  pasture,  which,  if  there 
were  any  water  in  the  furrows,  was  almost  as  safe  a  find. 
Being  sheltered,  in  rough  weather  it  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  hares,  and  very  puzzling  shooting  it  used  to  be, 
with  No.  4  in  one  barrel  and  snipe-shot  in  the  other. 

The  pursuit  of  the  snipe  naturally  leads  one  into  wild 
country — into  upland  valleys,  echoing  only  to  the  bleating 
of  the  sheep,  and  through  morasses  seldom  traversed,  save 
by  the  stalker  or  the  turf-cutter.  But  I  have  had  the 
rather  exceptional  experience  for  the  British  Isles — it  is 
common  enough  in  India — of  making  good  bags  within 
ear-shot  of  a  great  city.  Every  visitor  to  Edinburgh 
has  driven  round  the  Queen's  Drive,  and  looked  down 
from  the  slopes  of  Arthur's  Seat  over  the  picturesque 
Loch  of  Duddingstone.  To  the  south,  within  the 
"policies"  of  Prestonfield — the  place  must  be  familiar  to 
readers  of  Boswell's  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides " — was  a 
broad  margin  of  sedges  and  bulrushes.  For  the  best  part 
of  the  year,  it  was  impracticable.  But  the  careful  sports- 
man could  venture  safely,  when  a  succession  of  frosts 
had  stiffened  the  subsoil.  The  grand  chance  for  the 
sportsman  was  when  a  day  or  two  of  thaw  had  warned 
curlers  and  skaters  from  the  Loch.  There  were  cheery 
gleams  of  a  wintry  sun,  but  a  rising  barometer  portended 
another  change,  and  the  snipe,  who  are  the  shrewdest  of 
weather  prophets,  had  been  foraging  against  times  of 
starvation.  Consequently  they  were  listless,  and  though 
they  might  shoot  up  in  wisps,  were  quick  to  sweep  back 
and  settle  again.  Then  they  would  scatter  like  the 
covey  of  partridges  you  have  broken  into  the  hedgerow  : 
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they  rose  for  the  second  time  singly  or  in  couples,  and  all 
that  was  wanted  was  straight  powder.  I  have  known 
three  guns  bring  down  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  couple — 
and  afterwards,  strolling  up  the  hill  to  the  suburb  of  New- 
ington,  knock  over  a  hare  within  hail  of  the  cabstand. 

Change  the  scene  to  a  wintry  day  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  of  Luxemburg.  It  is  a  scene  of  woodland  and 
waste,  with  rare  and  far-scattered  dwellings,  sullen  of 
aspect  rather  than  sublime,  and  much  of  a  solitude.  Low 
hills  shut  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  through  it  winds  a 
rivulet,  taking  sharp  turnings  through  patches  of  swamp, 
much  like  the  stream  Scott  describes  in  the  valley  of 
Glendearg.  A  Flemish  friend  had  promised  rough 
shooting,  and  in  that  valley  he  held  out  sure  hope  of  a 
snipe.  I  expected  little,  but  it  proved  a  red-letter  day. 
We  sprang  the  snipe  at  each  reach  and  bend,  and  it 
seemed  that  we  always  kept  herding  them  forward. 
Eleven  couple  and  a  half  were  accounted  for,  and  from 
what  we  heard  that  night  round  the  log-fire  in  the 
Auberg  de  S.  Hubert,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  flight  had  never  descended  in  the  valley  before. 
Another  proof  of  the  eccentric  fancies  of  those  migrants. 

Nothing  can  be  more  invigorating  than  the  air  of  those 
breezy  uplands  of  the  Ardennes.  Snipe  shooting  in  the 
Roman  Campagna  or  the  Pontine  Marshes  was  a  very 
different  affair,  and  even  when  late  autumn  had  been 
absorbing  the  pestilential  effluvia,  and  the  hill  reapers  had 
gone  home  carrying  the  seeds  of  marsh  fever,  one  felt 
that  the  shadow  of  death  still  brooded  over  the  pic- 
turesque desolation.     Science  knew  nothing  then  of  the 
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malarious  mosquito,  but  we  did  know  that  the  fever  fiend 
stalked  abroad  in  the  fleecy  mists.  Like  the  ghosts  he 
would  vanish  soon  after  cock-crow,  but  there  was  no  safe 
shooting  early  in  the  morning,  and  one  was  careful  to  be 
under  cover  about  dark.  There  was  good  sport  to  be 
had  in  the  festering  swamps  between  Palo  and  Ostia,  but 
safer  quarters  were  to  be  found  at  the  post  of  Cisterna. 
Cisterna  has  its  varied  associations.  It  was  the  Three 
Taverns  of  the  sacred  narrative  :  it  was  the  feudal  capital 
of  the  Gaetani  and  is  overshadowed  by  their  gloomy 
palace,  and  the  thick  oak-woods  that  border  the  highway 
were  a  favourite  haunt  of  brigands.  Moreover,  being 
once  a  sleeping-place  of  vetturini  on  the  Naples  road,  it 
had  fair  accommodation.  Before  getting  into  the  shaky 
old  cabriolet  to  drive  to  the  shooting-ground,  one  took 
the  sage  precaution  of  fortifying  himself  with  port  and 
quinine  :  and  the  chill  of  the  morning  mist  was  more 
than  sufficient  excuse.  Besides,  the  wasted  form  and  livid 
face  of  the  forester  who  acted  as  guide  was  a  salutary 
warning.  The  precaution  was  effectual,  and  none  of  us 
had  a  touch  of  the  ague.  Everything  looked  dismal  in 
the  cold,  grey  light,  but  when  the  sun  broke  out  in  his 
splendour,  there  was  a  glorious  transformation.  The 
late  autumn  foliage  was  glowing  in  golden  tints,  and 
crimson  radiance  was  flushed  back  from  the  sedgy  pools, 
embosomed  in  shrubberies  of  the  lentisk  and  laurel. 
The  skirts  of  those  sombre  marshes  are  deadly,  but  the 
soil  is  deep  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant.  More  serious 
danger  than  the  pestilence  which  seldom  walks  at  noonday 
are  the  herds  of  half-wild  buffalo  and   the  dogs  of   the 
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herdsmen.  Nowhere  was  snipe  shooting  more  a  lottery 
than  in  those  picturesque  solitudes.  But,  setting  aside 
the  romance  of  the  surroundings  and  the  various  excite- 
ments of  the  walk  through  swamp  and  thicket,  the 
day  when  you  do  drop  in  for  a  good  thing  is  one  to  be 
remembered. 
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The  land  of  the  upper  Test,  which  when  left  by  the 

angler  in  the  scorching  days  of  early  September  showed 

no  reddening  leaf,  is  now  almost  at  its  wintriest.     Only 

to  the  younger  and  very   backward   oaks  in    the    great 

woods  of  Wherwell  do  a  few  brown  leaves  still  obstinately 

cling,    whilst   on    the    commons    and    marsh    meadows, 

through  which  the  queen  of  south-country  trout-streams 

flows,  those  splendid  masses  of  riverside  herbage,  on  which 

the  eye   was  never   tired  of  resting  a  few  weeks  since, 

have   been  shrivelled    up    by    winter    into    fast-decaying 

heaps.     Nowhere  are  the  rack  and  ruin  of  winter  more 

utter  than  by  the  margin  of  the  true  chalk  stream,  where 

flourish  during  some  four  luxuriant  months  of  summer 

miniature  forests  of  great  flowering  reed,  bullrush,  sedge, 

comfrey,  great  valerian,    purple   and  yellow  loosestrifes, 

with  patches  here  and  there  of  that  noble  water-plant, 

the    reed-mace,  with    its    soft,    chocolate-coloured    club. 

All   through   May  and  June  these   forests  are   growing 

denser  and  denser,  so  that  by  July  the  angler  finds  that 

he   has  more  cover  than  he  requires  for  hiding  himself 

and  his  rod  from  the  trout,  and  that  to  force  his  way  and 

stumble  through   these  thickets   is  sometimes  almost  as 
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hard  work  as  to  press  through  the  four  or  five  years  old 
hazels  in  the  real  woods  on  the  hillsides  hard  by.  A  few 
October  frosts,  a  few  spells  of  rain  and  cutting  winds,  and 
the  riverside  in  many  places  is  almost  as  bare  and  exposed 
as  the  angler  finds  it  when  he  fits  together  his  rod  for  the 
first  time  to  try  for  an  April  trout. 

To  see  the  land  of  the  Test — which  is  literally  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey — at  its  loveliest  one  must 
see  it  no  doubt  in  the  season  of  the  Mayfly,  or  at  any 
rate  before  the  summer  has  had  time  to  dry  up  the  moist 
spots  that  abound,  save  in  such  waterless  years  as  1898, 
by  the  brink  of  the  river.  It  is  these  moist  spots,  rather 
than  the  clear  chalk  stream  itself,  which  make  the  little 
valley  of  the  upper  Test  so  green  and  luxuriant  and 
attract  such  a  wealth  of  bird,  flower  and  insect  life. 
When  they  are  at  their  greenest  the  nightingale's  song 
and  the  reed-warbler's  deep  cup-like  nest  hung  be- 
tween the  swaying  stems,  and  the  rich  brown-speckled 
wings  of  that  little  butterfly  of  the  "  marish  green  and 
still,"  artemis,  or  the  greasy  fritillary,  are  features  of  the 
"  Pageant  of  Summer."  Later  on,  after  these  things  have 
passed,  Test-side  is  beautiful,  when  the  reed-mace  flowers, 
and  the  brilliant  yellow  and  brown  spotted  blossoms  of 
the  alien  mimulus  shine  out  from  the  darkening  green. 
But  the  bird's  nest,  the  flower  and  the  butterflies  are 
faint,  somewhat  sad  memories  of  a  season  scarcely  to  be 
described  any  more  than  realized  on  a  chill  November  day. 

The  Test  has  its  attractions  for  the  sportsman  and  the 

lover  of  wild  life  even  after  the  willow  has  lost  its  last 

leaf,  when  the  trout  are  on  the  shallows  for  spawning, 
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and  the  reed-bunting  has  put  on  its  winter  plumage  and 
begun  to  leave  the  barren  watercourses  for  the  farmyard 
and  the  fallow.  Angling  is  practically  over  till  next  April 
or  May,  for  the  Test  above  Fullerton  contains  no  gray- 
ling, and  as  for  the  jack  or  pike  they  are  commonly  held 
by  the  chalk-stream  fishermen  to  be  rather  fit  for  the 
keeper's  wire  and  net  than  rod  and  line  ;  the  pike  in  a 
trout-stream  like  the  Test  enjoy  no  close  season,  and  any 
method  of  getting  them  out  of  the  water  is  deemed  fair 
and  honourable  at  any  season. 

The  gun  now  takes  the  place  of  the  rod.     The  valley 
of  the  upper  Test  has  not,  from  the  sportsman's  or  from 
the  field-naturalist's  point  of  view,   suffered   within  the 
last  half-century  from  improved  methods  of  farming  and 
draining,  as  has  the  land  of  the  Cambridge  Fen  or  of  the 
Norfolk  Broad.    A  few  interesting  species  of  water  birds 
have  no  doubt  disappeared  from  the  Test  valley,  as  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.     Notably,  the   bittern,  that 
night-raven  whose  booming  note  coming  after  dark  from 
the  "  sedgy  shallow  "  scared  the  superstitious  villager,  has, 
as  a  nesting  species,  gone,  I  fear,  for  ever — an  irreparable 
loss.     Several  species  of  wild-fowl  are  scarcer  than  they 
used  to  be  even  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  is 
more    than    probable    that    the   water    meadows  are  less 
often  frequented  than  of  old  by   the   wild   bean  goose. 
Still  there  is  plenty  of  rough  shooting  and  many  a  mixed 
bag  to  be  had  to-day  by  the  gunner  in  this  secluded  and 
charming   country.    Colonel    Hawker,    whose    work    on 
shooting  still  remains  about  the  most  readable  of  books 
on  the  subject,   lived   in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Test. 
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Most  of  his  wild-fowl  shooting  was  done  on  the  Hamp- 
shire coast  and  in  the  Fens,  but  his  diary  shows  that  he 
often  found  diversion  much  nearer  home.    The  commons 
and  the  water  meadows,  through  which  the  upper  Test 
and  its  tributaries  and  branches  flow,  are  very  favourite 
resorts  of  the  common  or  full  snipe.     It  is  good  to  hear 
these  birds  on  a  warm  April  day  bleating  high  overhead,  and 
later  on  when  the  moon  is  up  calling  almost  as  incessantly 
as  the  restless  lapwing.     There  are  indeed  few  sounds  in 
nature  more  fascinating  to  those  who  love  the  wild  than 
the  wing  music  of  the  breeding  snipe.    It  is  good,  too,  in 
company  with  perhaps  one  other  gun,  or  by  yourself,  to 
walk  up  these  little  balls  of  fat  among  the  carriers  and 
dykes  of  the  Test.    The  snipe  is  still  abundant  in  various 
favoured  spots  in  the  Test  valley  on  and  off"  throughout 
the  year,  though  at  times  the  bird  suddenly  disappears  for 
a  while,  just  as  the  woodcock  may  from  the  high-lying 
hazel  woods  during  very  severe  weather.    Whilst  waiting 
in  ambush  for  wild  duck  on  a  moonlight  winter  night 
you  may  often  hear  the  snipe  coming  in  to  feed.     It  is 
cold  work  this  wild-fowl  shooting  at  night,  and  yet  there 
are    ample    compensations    for    the    discomfort    endured. 
The  moment  when  two  or  three  mallard,  after,  perhaps, 
wheeling  round  again  and  again,  at  length  come  down 
within  range  of  the  gun,  is  a  thrilling  one  even  for  the 
old  hand.    Who  with  the  least  glimmer  of  imagination 
or  feeling  for  nature  can  help  being  stirred  by  the  strange, 
even  eerie,  sounds  and  sights  of  the  winter  night  on  the 
marsh  ?    The  lapping  of  the  water,  the  rustle  of  unseen 

birds'  wings,  the  thin  cold  mist  rising  from  the  river,  the 
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few  distant  sounds  of  the  village  or  hamlet,  each  has  a 
beauty,  a  mystery  of  its  own.  The  weirdness  of  a  winter 
night  in  the  wild  stamps  itself  on  the  mind  no  less  than 
does  the  sensuousness  of  midsummer.  Truly,  as  Keats 
wrote,  the  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 

The  full  snipe  and  the  wild  duck  are  the  chief  quarry 
of  the  gunner  in  the  valley  of  the  Test  during  these 
winter  months.  The  woodcock  is  not  very  often  to  be 
flushed  in  the  spinnies  and  copses  by  the  side  of  the 
stream  any  more  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Colonel 
Hawker,  who  says  it  is  rare  to  come  across  three  during 
the  whole  season,  whilst  wigeon  and  teal  must  be  re- 
garded as  prizes,  though  both  species  occasionally  breed  in 
the  meadows.  The  water-rail,  even  if  a  fit  bird  for  the 
table,  may  well  be  spared  by  the  sportsman,  who,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  expected  to  resist  a  shot  at  the  jack  or 
half  snipe.  This  latter  bird  has  long  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  difficult  of  all  game  birds  to  bring 
down,  and  the  same  old  tales  of  half  snipe  which  have 
lasted  four  shots  the  whole  season,  or  half  snipe  which  have 
been  missed  by  the  gun  to  fall  eventually  victims  to  a 
stick,  have  done  duty  in  numberless  sporting  works.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  bird's  flight  is  slower  and  if  any- 
thing less  erratic  than  that  of  the  larger  species,  but 
thanks  to  its  diminutive  size  the  half  snipe  often  escapes 
when  the  full  or  the  rare  double  snipe  would  be  bagged. 
Hawker  rather  nicely  likened  it  on  the  wing  to  a  butter- 
fly. As  spring  draws  on,  the  half  snipe's  plumage  is 
beautifully  shot  over  with  hues  of  green  and  purple,  and 
the  marsh  has  then  no  more  sparkling  jewel,  save  perhaps 
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the  kingfisher,  than  the  midget  of  game  birds.  "  When 
five  or  six  are  seen  together,  they  look,"  said  Carleton, 
"  like  animated  gems  as  they  rise  from  covert,  their  wings 
quivering  in  rapid  whizzing  motion  and  glistening  bright- 
ness." This  bird  is  rarer  than  it  used  to  be,  but  a  certain 
number  are  still  to  be  found  by  very  careful  searching. 
Marsh  Court,  on  the  Test,  was  at  one  time  a  favourite 
spot  of  the  half  snipes.  It  is  a  fortunate  fact  that  there 
are  no  populous  centres  near  this  perfect  trout-stream  till 
you  reach  Southampton  and  the  estuary.  The  water  is 
thus  kept  sweet,  and  the  wild  life  left  comparatively 
undisturbed. 
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THE   CHIMING   AND  THE   RHYM- 
ING   OF   THE    BELLS 

The  inside  of  a  belfry,  if  one  is  alone  with  the  bells  or 
to  speak  by  the  card  with  the  bell-ropes,  is  at  all  times  an 
odd  kind  of  place — a  place  to  give  rise  to  queer  associa- 
tions, reminiscences,  imaginings.  One  thinks,  of  course, 
of  the  poet  from  whose  lines  the  heading  of  this  article  is 
taken  ;  of  the  bell  that  tolled  for  the  massacre  of  S.  Bar- 
tholomew ;  of  the  dreadful  bell  that  frighted  Cyprus  from 
its  propriety  until  the  valiant  Othello  silenced  it;  of  the 
terrible  adventure  of  "The  Man  in  the  Bell "  told  with  a 
certain  Poe-like  power  by  "  bright  broken  Maginn  " — in 
short  of  numberless  bells  that  have  played  an  important 
part  in  actual  life,  and  in  frequently  more  actual  fiction. 
Then  there  is  something  outlandish  and  uncanny  in  the 
very  aspect  of  the  place.  The  ropes,  dangling  motionless, 
somehow  carry  with  them  a  suggestion  of  a  huge  and 
malevolent  spider's  web,  and  the  small  silent  bells  used  (if 
they  are  ever  in  order)  for  practice,  hanging  up  high  aloft, 
have  a  weird  and  elfin  look,  especially  to  the  layman  who 
does  not  know  the  reason  of  their  existence.  As  you 
look  up  at  these  small  silent  images  of  real  bells  full  of 

voices  for  rejoicing  or  lamenting  you  may  fall  to  wishing 
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that  these  latter  were,  like  those  at  Antwerp,  played  or 
rung  by  means  of  a  key-board  and  that,  like  one  of  Dr. 
George  MacDonald's  heroes,  you  had  both  the  art  and  the 
opportunity  to  set  them  in  most  musical  motion.  In  that 
case,  however,  it  might  be  well,  lest  your  wish  were  sud- 
denly granted,  to  wish  also  that  you  might  escape  the 
embarrassing  consequences  which  followed  on  the  hero's 
giving  way  to  his  very  natural  impulse.  And  then  again 
the  sense  of  awe  which  clings  to  many  things  and  symbols 
ecclesiastical  may  suddenly  be  modified,  as  your  eye  rests 
on  mural  tablets  recording  how  on  such  and  such  occasions 
such  and  such  ringers  rung  a  wondrous  number  of  changes 
at  a  spell  in  a  wondrously  short  time.  For  as  everybody 
knows,  at  any  rate  in  some  vague  way,  there  is  as  much 
art  in  good  bell-ringing  as  shall  be  found  in  any  pursuit  of 
man  that  exercises  both  body  and  mind. 

When  one  visits  a  belfry  on  some  special  and  august 
occasion  in  company  with  the  ringers  themselves,  the 
imagination  is  of  course  affected  in  a  different  way,  and 
this  difference  is  not  least  notable  if  the  occasion  happens 
to  be  the  ringing  out  of  an  old  and  the  ringing  in  of  a  new 
year  and  century.  At  such  a  time  the  mood  of  the  guest 
in  the  belfry  is  probably  like  that  of  his  hosts,  sociable  and 
cheerful,  and  the  visitor  who  has  everything  to  learn  will 
probably  find,  when  it  is  time  to  cease  talking  and  he 
must  ask  no  more  questions  for  information,  that,  in  spite 
of  pertinacity  on  one  side  and  ready  response  on  the  other, 
he  has  really  learnt  but  one  thing  well,  that  thing  being 
the  extent  and  depth  of  his  own  ignorance.     When  this 

time  has  come  it  is  his  chief  business  to  squeeze  himself 
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sardine-like  into  a  small  corner,  in  a  belfry,  which  is  by 
no  means  vast,  so  that  he  may  nowise  interfere  with  the 
movements  of  the  ringers.  If  this  is  his  second  or  third 
visit  to  the  belfry  in  order  to  see  as  well  as  hear  the  ring- 
ing of  the  chimes,  whether  at  midnight  or  at  some  more 
commonplace  season,  he  will  start  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  methods 
adopted  and  pursued.  He  will  have  been  informed 
for  instance  that  accurate  ringing  in  no  sort  of  way 
depends  upon  ear,  but  is  entirely  a  matter  of  eye  (rope-eye 
to  give  it  a  name  current  among  ringers),  since  what  each 
one  of  the  band  has  to  do  is  to  keep  his  or  her  eye  intently 
fixed  on  the  right-hand  neighbour's  rope,  and  from 
watching  that  regulate  his  or  her  own  movements.  Ladies 
it  may  be  noted  make  very  excellent  ringers,  and  are  said 
to  be  as  a  rule  apter  and  quicker  learners  than  men.  The 
visitor  will  also  be  prepared  for  the  formula  which  precedes 
the  ringing  "  Treble  is  beginning  (or  starting) "  followed, 
as  the  treble  ringer  observes  that  all  are  ready,  by  the 
further  words  very  clearly  given  out  ft  Treble  has  begun  " 
which  set  the  whole  peal  in  motion. 

Then  the  visitor  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  with 
all  his  eyes  and  listen  with  all  his  ears,  and  if  he  has  a 
care  and  taste  for  music  he  will  find  this  a  most  in- 
teresting occupation.  If  this  is  not  his  first  time  of 
presence  at  such  a  function  he  will  not  be  astonished  at 
hearing  every  now  and  then  a  curious  monosyllable  which 
out-of-doors,  or  indoors  out  of  a  belfry,  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate calling  for  a  person  or  a  dog,  uttered  swiftly  either 
by  a  male   voice    or    in   charming  soprano  or  contralto 
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notes,  as  the  case  may  be.    This  monosyllable  is  "  Bob,"  and 
is  the  word  of  command  for  a  "  change."    Change-ringing 
is  stated  by  Fabian  Stedman,  author  of  "Tintinnologia," 
the  first  known  book  on  campanology,  to  have  begun  in 
the   seventeenth    century,  but  an  expert  writer  on  the 
subject  finds  traces  of  it  in  Ralph  Roister  Doister  (1553). 
So  long  however  as  the  bells  are  a-ringing  our  listener  and 
watcher  will  not  trouble  himself  with  any  reflections  on 
such  matters  as  this,  nor  will  he  have  any  opportunity  of 
inquiring  as  to  the  existing  number  of  "  changes  "  or  as  to 
how  many  of  their  names  contain  the  mystic  word  "Bob." 
He  may  on  a  former  visit,  especially  if  he  has  anything  of 
a  fanciful  temperament,  have  been  affected  by  a  curious 
impression  which  will  now  return  to  him  as  to  the  sound, 
or  it  might  be  more  appropriate  to  say,  the  voice  of  the  bells. 
For  this  impression  is  nothing  else  than  that  in  the  mighty 
mingling  of  all  the  different  tones  heard  near  above  one's 
head  there  is  a  vox  humana  as  like  to  human  utterance 
as  the  stop  on  any  of  the  famous  organs,  but  both  in  kind 
and  degree  quite  different  from  them  all.     For  it  is  not  like 
the  voice  of  any  single  singer  nor  like  the  voices  of  a  trained 
choir.  It  is  more  the  speech  resolved  into  musical  sound  of  a 
vast  crowd  half  perhaps  rather  than  wholly  human,  whose 
accents  vary  from  the  brightest  joyousness  to  the  deepest 
melancholy,  from  notes  of  solemn  warning  to    cries  of 
terrifying  denunciation,  and  all  this  of  course  with  an  in- 
finity of  half  and  quarter  shades  of  expression.     If  you 
speak  of  this  to  any  of  the  ringers,  gentle  or  simple,  you 
will  probably  awake  in  them  no  emotion  but  surprise.    It 

is  quite  possible  that  at  least  some  of  them  may  once  have 
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had  the  same  impression,  of  which  the  very  memory  has 
been  dulled  by  constant  familiarity.  Or  it  may  be  that 
from  the  first  moment  of  beginning  to  learn  bell-ringing 
the  faculties  are  entirely  concentrated  on  the  lesson  and 
on  putting  what  is  learnt  into  practice.  And  it  is  only 
when  you  are  as  close  to  the  bells  as  you  are  in  the  belfry 
that  you  encounter  this  experience. 

All  these  things  which  may  be  felt  on  any  visit  are 
naturally  intensified  when  the  occasion  is  so  rare  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  century,  or  even  the  ringing  in  of  a  new 
year.  To  begin  with  the  bells  are  muffled,  with  pieces 
of  leather  tied  to  one  side  of  the  clappers.  A  muffled  peal 
is  rung  from  eleven  till  five  minutes  to  twelve.  While 
the  passing  bell  is  being  tolled  for  the  death  of  the  old 
year,  the  muffles  are  removed  from  the  other  bells.  As 
soon  as  twelve  o'clock  has  struck,  the  remaining  muffle  is 
removed  and  the  bells  ring  out  a  clear  instead  of  a  muffled 
peal.  It  may  be  imagined  that  there  is  in  the  change  a 
certain  awesome  joyousness  which  appeals  powerfully  to 
the  emotions.  At  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  all  the  ringers 
wish  each  other  a  Happy  New  Year,  and  thus,  in  a  belfry, 
ends  the  old,  and  so  begins  the  new. 
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